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THE BOOK ANNEXED: ITS CRITICS AND 
ITS PROSPECTS. 


II. 


HE Book Annexed may be said to hold to the pos- 

sible standard Common Prayer of 1890 a relation 
not unlike that of a clay model to the statue which is to 
be. The material is still in condition to be moulded; 
the end is not yet. It was in anticipation of this state of 
things that the friends of revision in 1883 were anxious 
to carry through the preliminary stage of acceptance as 
many of their propositions as possible. To revert to our 
parable, the modeller, in treating the face of his provi- 
sional image, must be careful to lay on clay enough, or 
he may find himself barred at the last moment from giv- 
ing the features just that finishing touch which is to 
make them ready for the marble. All the skill in the 
world will not enable him to secure for the face precisely 
the expression he would have it wear, if the materia be 
insufficient. Looked at in this light, the suggestion 
made by the Joint Committee in the House of Deputies 
at an early stage of the session of 1883, that the entire 
Book Annexed, in precisely the form in which it had 
been submitted, should be passed, and sent down to the 
Dioceses for consideration, instead of being the arbitrary 
and unreasonable demand it was reckoned by those who 
lifted their eyebrows at the very mention of such a thing, 
was really a sensible proposition, which the Convention 
would have done well to heed. Few, if any, critics of 


the Book Annexed as modified have pronounced it an 
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improvement on the Book Annexed as presented. The 
Book came out of the Convention less admirable than it 
went in. As a school of Liturgics, the long debate at 
Philadelphia was doubtless salutary and helpful, but 
whether the immediate results, as shown in the emenda- 
tion of the Joint Committee’s work, were equally deserv- 
ing of praise is another question. Nevertheless, as was 
argued in the paper of which this one is the continua- 
tion, we must take things as we find them, not as we 
wish they were; and since there is no other method of 
liturgical revision known to our laws than revision by 
popular debate, to revision by popular debate we must 
reconcile ourselves as best we may. Regrets are idle. 
Let us be thankful that the amicable struggle at Phila- 
delphia had for its outcome so large rather than so smali 
a mass of workable material, and instead of accounting 
the Book Annexed to be what one of the signers of the 
Joint Committee’s Report has Jately called it, “a melan- 
choly production,” recognise in it the germ of something 
exceedingly to be desired. From the first there has 
never been any disposition on the part of sober-minded 
friends of Revision to carry through their scheme “ with 
a rush.” The delay that is likely to better things they 
will welcome; the only delay they deprecate is the delay 
that kills. 

The changes enumerated in the Motcfication to the 
Dioceses, and illustrated to the eye in the Book Annexed, 
may be broadly classified under the following heads :— 

(a.) Clearly desirable alterations, with respect to which 
there is practically unanimous consent, and for which 
there is immediate demand, ¢. g. shortened offices of 
week-day prayer. 

(6.) Alterations desirable in the main, but likely to be 
more cordially acquiesced in, could still further improve. 
ment be secured, ¢. g. the new versicles introduced into 
Evening Prayer after the Creed. 

(c.) Alterations generally accounted undesirable on any 
terms, e.g. the permissive rubrics with respect to the 
reading of certain psalms, during Lent, instead of the 
regular responds to the First and Second Lessons of the 
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Evening Prayer. The question arises, Is any course of 
action possible that will give us without delay the 
changes which for some fifteen years the whole Church 
has been laboring to secure; that will give us, with a 
reasonable delay of three years longer, the confessed im- 
provements a little more improved; while at the same 
time we are kept from becoming involved in the 
wretched confusion sure to result from putting into cir- 
culation, within a brief period, two authorised but di- 
verse Books of Common Prayer? This threefold ques- 
tion it is proposed to meet with a threefold affirmative. 


THE STANDARD PRAYER BOOK OF 1890. 


The end we ought to have in view is the publication, 
in the year 1890, of a standard Book of Common Prayer, 
such as shall embody the ripe results of what will then 
have been a period of ten years of continuous labor in 
the work of liturgical revision. To this reckoning of ten 
years should properly be added the seventeen years that 
intervened between the presentation of the “ Memorial ” in 
1853 and the passing of the “Enrichment Resolutions ” 
in 1880: so that really our Revision would look back 
for its historical beginnings, not across a decade merely, 
but over almost the lifetime of a generation. No single 
one of the various revisions of the English Book has ob- 
served anything like so leisurely a mov vement. 

But by what methods of legislative procedure could 
such a result as the one indicated be reached? The prec- 
edent of the last century does not help us very much. 
The American Book of Common Prayer was set forth on 
the 16 day of October in the year of our Lord 1789; 
but with an express statutory provision that the “ use ” of 
the Book, as so set forth, should not become obligatory 
till the 1 day of October, 1790. We cannot copy this 
line of procedure, for the simple reason that no such 
undertaking as that of 1789 is in hand. It is not now 
proposed to legislate into existence a new Liturgy. The 
task before us is the far humbler one of passing judg- 
ment upon certain propositions of change, almost every 
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one of which admits of segregation, has an independent 
identity of its own, and may be accepted or rejected 
wholly without reference to what is likely to happen to 
the other propositions that accompany it.* 

The Book Annexed is in no proper sense a “ Pro- 
posed Book,” nor can it, without misrepresentation, be 
called such; it is simply a sample publication Tf illustra- 
tive of what the Book of Common Prayer would be, 
were all the Resolutions of Revision that passed their 
first stage of approval in 1883 carried into final effect; 
a result most unlikely to occur. 

But although the conditions of 1886 are thus markedly 
dissimilar to those of 1789, it is quite as desirable now 
as it was then, to avoid the confusion certain to result 
from two sets of alterations very close to one another 
in time. Again the question forces itself forward, Will 
it be a possible thing to put into effect a portion of the 
proposed alterations next October, with the intention of 
putting a certain other portion into effect three years 
later, and yet save the mind of the Church from the 
perplexity and annoyance which the mere suggestion 
of two sets of changes occasions? 

With some diffidence the following solution of the 
problem is put forward, to be discussed by those whose 


* The following brief argument from the pen of an accomplished canonist 
effectually disposes of the cry, “All or None,” recently raised by a voice often lis- 
tened to with profit and always with amusement. 

“In the letter of Dr. J. H. Hopkins in the Churchman of February 27, 1886, the 
point is made that the adoption of the recommendations of the Committee of Con- 
ference — one of which recommendations was that the two Houses adopt Resolution 
I, II, III, etc., ‘as one legislative act’ —destroys the separate entity of each res- 
_— and ‘runs the whole thing together in one solid lump, like the casting of a 

eli. 

“In the ordinary procedure of the Convention, when a series of substantive resolu- 
tions is reported by a Committee, a motion is made to adopt such resolutions (either 
separately or together), and the prevalence of such a motion carries with it the pas-, 
sage of the resolutions. The fact that the vote is taken on a number of resolutions 
at once does not impair the distinct individuality of the several resolutions. It con- 
denses the voting, but not the resolutions voted on, into ‘ one legislative act.’ 

“The recommendation of the Committee of Conference was that Resolutions I, 
II, III., etc,, with their 124 amendments as stated in detail, be adopted, and that 
action on the question of their adoption be taken by a single vote, rather than by 30 
plus 124 separate votes. The manner of their provisional adoption was in accordance 
with this recommendation. The final adoption of these ‘alterations and additions,’ 
severally, is with the next Convention.” 

t In this respect the Book Annexed may be compared to the Convocation Prayer 
Book published by Murray in 1880, for the purpose of showing what the English 
Book would be like if “amended in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, contained in reports presented to her Majesty 
the Queen in the year 1879.” 
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acquaintance with the constitutional history and ‘the 
Canon law of the Church is more ample than the’ 
writer accounts his own to be. 

Canon 19, Title I. of the Digest is entitled, Of Pud- 
lishing Editions of the Book of Common Prayer. In 
this Canon it is provided that no edition of the Prayer 
Book shall be published unless it shall have been care- 
fully compared with the standard edition, and the stand- 
ard edition is declared to be that set forth by the General 
Convention in 1871. The last sub-section of the Canon 
reads as follows : — 

The stereotyped plates of the said edition shall be in the custody 
of a Presbyter appointed by the General Convention, and no altera- 
tion, correction, or emendation of any sort in the said plates shall be 
made, except under the direction of the said Custodian, acting with 
the advice and consent of a Joint Committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention, consisting of two Bishops and two Presbyters ; and 
all alterations, corrections, and emendations thus made shall be re- 
ported by the said Custodian, in writing, to the next General Conven- 
tion, and entered upon the journal of the House of Deputies. 

From this Canon it would appear that no change can 
be made in what, for lack of a better phrase, we may 
name the Prayer Book of the Trade, until, in the case 
of any particular edition, the proof-sheets shall have 
been compared, line by line, with the pages of the stand- 
ard of 1871. But more than this, no change may be 
made in the stereotyped plates of the standard edition, 
except by the Custodian, acting with the advice and con- 
sent of a Joint Committee; but the office of Custodian, 
by the death of the late lamented Dr. Francis Harison, is 
now vacant, and if the Convention so wills, can for a time 
be left vacant, in which case no publisher would have it 
in his power lawfully to put into circulation any Prayer 
Books different from those already in use. In other 
words, the “ Prayer Book of the Trade” would remain 
unaltered, even though the actual Prayer Book had un- 
dergone revision. Now, supposing the changes approved 
next October to be only such as would leave the respon- 
sive portions of the service unchanged, it is evident that 
no inconvenience would accrue to the w orshippers from 
a temporary discrepancy between the actual Prayer Book 
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and the “ Prayer Book of the Trade.” We do not need 
new Prayer Books in order to enable the minister to 
begin the service on week days with the Lorn’s Prayer, 
and to end it with the Third Collect. It is enough if the 
people generally are informed that such abbreviation has 
been made permissible by due authority. This reason- 
ing holds good with respect to not a few of the altera- 
tions proposed. It will be perfectly possible for us to 
avail ourselves of the advantage of them without even 
the expedient of resorting to “printed slips,” or “ past- 
ers,” so called. Meanwhile, those features of the Revi- 
sion that admit of improvement can be put into better 
shape and resubmitted to the Dioceses, with a view to 
final adoption in 1889. All that would then be needed 
to complete the work would be the appointment of a 
committee empowered to prepare and issue a standard 
Prayer Book, to be known as Tue STANDARD OF 1890. 


THE MEANS TO THE END. 


The most expeditious and every way satisfactory 
means to the end that has now been defined would be 
the appointment, at an early stage of the session in Octo- 
ber, of a Joint Committee of Conference. To this com- 
mittee should be referred, — 

(a.) The question: How many of the Resolutions of 
1883, or of the “several recommendations therein con- 
tained,” is it either practicable or desirable to approve at 
once ? 

(6.) The question: How may such of the Resolutions 
of 1883 as are too good to be lost, but not in their pres- 
ent form good enough to satisfy the Church, be so re- 
moulded as to make their adoption probable in 1889? 

(c.) All new propositions of improvement that may 
from time to time during the session be brought to the 
notice of the Convention, either by individual members 
or by memorials from Diocesan Conventions. Such a 
Committee of Conference, holding daily sessions of three 
or four hours each, would be able in due time to report 
a carefully digested scheme which could then be intelli- 
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gently discussed. By this method a flood of frivolous 
and aimless talk would be cut off without in the slightest 
degree infringing or limiting the real liberty of debate. 

But even if the Convention were to show itself reluc- 
tant to give to a select committee so large a power as 
this of preparing an agenda paper, it still would be pos- 
sible to refer to such a committee the subject-matter of 
so many of the resolutions as might chance, when put 
upon their passage, to fail by a narrow vote. 

It is to be remembered that the various recommenda- 
tions contained in the resolutions of 1883 are to be voted 
upon 22% tpstssimis verbis. There will be no opportu- 
nity for the familiar cry: “ Mr. President, I rise to pro- 
pose an amendment.” The resolution, or the section of 
a resolution, as the case may be, will either be approved 
just as it stands, or condemned just as it stands. In this 
respect there will be an immense saving of time. Most 
of the tediousness of debate grows out of the natural 
disposition of legislators to try each his own hand at 
bettering the thing proposed; hence “amendments,” 
“amendments to amendments,” and substitutes for the 
amendment to the amendment. Even the makers of 
parliamentary law (much enduring creatures) lose their 
patience at this point, and peremptorily lay it down that 
confusion shall no further go. 

But to return to our supposed case of a proposition 
lost because of some slight defect which, if only our 
Medo-Persian iaw had permitted an amendment, could 
easily have been remedied. Surely the sensible course 
in such a case as that would be to refer the subject-mat- 
ter of the lost resolution to the Committee of Confer- 
ence, with instructions to report a new resolution to be 
finally acted upon three years hence. So, then, whether 
there be given to the Consultan of Conference either 
the large power to recommend a carefully thought-out 
way of dealing with all the material ex d/oc, or the lesser 
function of sitting in judgment on new propositions, 
and of remoulding rejected ones, in either case there 
could scarcely fail to result from the appointment of 
such a committee large and substantial gains. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


It follows, from what has been said, that if there are 
features that admit of improvement in the proposals 
which the Convention has laid before the Church for 
scrutiny, now is emphatically the time for suggesting the 
better thing that might be done. Even the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the Book Annexed can scarcely be so sanguine as 
to imagine that nothing at all is coming of this labored 
movement for revision. A measure which was so far 
forth acceptable to the accredited representatives of the 
Church, in council assembled, as to pass its first stage, 
three years ago, almost by acclamation, is not destined to 
experience total collapse. The law of probabilities for- 
bids the supposition. The personal make-up of the next 
General Convention will be to a great extent identical 
with that of the last, and of the one before the last. So- 
ber-minded men familiar with the work of legislation are 
not accustomed to reverse their own well-considered de- 
cisions without weighty cause. The strong probability 
is that something in the line of emendation, precisely how 
much or how little no one can say, will, as a matter of 
fact, be done. In view of this likelihood, would not those 
who are dissatisfied with the Book Annexed as it stands 
be taking the wiser course were they to substitute codp- 
erative for vituperative criticism? So far as the present 
writer is in any sense authorised to speak for the friends 
of revision, he can assure the dissidents that such codp- 
eration would be most welcome. 

A. B., a scholar thoroughly familiar, we will suppose, 
with the sources of liturgical material, is dissatisfied with 
the Collects proposed for the successive days of Holy 
Week. Very well, he has a perfect right to his dissat- 
isfaction and to the expression of it in the strongest 
terms at his command. He does only his plain duty in 
seeking to exclude from the Prayer Book anything that 
seems to him unworthy of a place in it. But seeing 
that he must needs, as a “ liturgical expert,” acknowledge 
that the deficiency which the Joint Committee sought 
to make good is a real and not a merely fancied defi- 
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ciency, would not A. B. approve himeeif a more judicious 
counsellor if, instead of bending all his energy to the 
disparagement of the Collects proposed, he should de- 
vote a portion of it to the discovery and suggestion of 
prayers more happily worded ? 

And this remark holds good with reference to what- 
ever new feature is to be found between the covers of 
the Book Annexed. If betterment be possible, these six 
months now lying before us afford the time of all times 
in which to show how, with least of loss and most of 
gain, it may be brought about. 

The Diocese of Maryland is first in the field with an 
adequate contribution of this sort. A thoroughly com- 
petent committee, appointed in October, 1884, has re- 
cently printed its Report, and whether the Diocesan Con- 
vention adopt, amend, or reject what is presented to it, 
there can be little doubt that the mind of the Church 
at large will be perceptibly affected by what these repre- 
sentative men of Maryland have said. Apart from a cer- 
tain aroma of omniscience pervading it (with which, by 
the way, sundry infelicities of language in the text of 
the Report only indifferently consort), the document is a 
forcible one, and of great practical value. 

The Committee have gone over the entire field cov- 
ered by the Notification to the Dioceses, taking up the 
Resolutions one by one and not only noting in connec- 
tion with each whatever is in itself objectionable, but 
also (a far more difficult task) suggesting in what respect 
this or that proposition might be better put. The a- 
paratus criticus thus provided, while not infallible, is 
eminently helpful, sets a wholesome pattern, and if sup- 
plemented by others of like tenor and scope, will go far 
to lighten the labor of whatever committee may have 
the final recension of the whole work put into its hands. 

It would be a poor self-conceit in the framers of the 
Book Annexed, that should prompt them to resent as 
intrusive any criticism whatsoever. What we all have at 
heart is the bringing of our manual of worship as nearly 
as possible to such a pitch of perfectness as the nature 
of things human will allow. The thing we seek is a Lit- 
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urgy which shall draw to itself everything that is best 
and most devout within our national borders, a Common 
Prayer suited to the common wants of all Americans. 
Whatever truly makes for this end, it will be our wisdom 
to welcome, whether those who bring it forward are pop- 
ularly labelled as belonging to this, that, or the other 
school of Churchmanship. To allow party jealousies to 
mar the symmetry and fulness of a work in which all 
Churchmen ought to have an equal inheritance would be 
the worst of blunders. By all means let the raiment of 
needlework and the clothing of wrought gold be what 
they should be for such sacred uses as hers who is the 
daughter of the great King, but let us not fall to wran- 
gling about the vats in which the thread was dyed or the 
river bed from which the gold was gathered. 

In a later paper the present writer intends to venture 
upon a task similar to that undertaken by the Maryland 
Committee. He will do this largely in the hope of en- 
couraging by example other and more competent critics 
to busy themselves in the same way. Meanwhile a few 
observations may not be amiss with respect to the 
sources of liturgical material, and the methods by which 
they can be drawn upon to the best advantage. 

There has been, first and last, a flood of ill-considered 
talk about the boundlessness of the liturgical treasures 
lying unused in the pre-Reformation formularies of the 
English Church, as well as in the old sacramentaries and 
office books of the East and the West. Wonder is ex- 
pressed that with such limitless wealth at its command, 
an “ Enrichment Committee” should have brought in so 
poverty-stricken a Report. Have we not Muratori and 
Mabillon? it is asked: Daniel and Assemani, Renaudot 
and Goar? Are there not Missals Roman, Ambrosian, 
and Mozarabic? Breviaries Anglican, Gallican, and Quig- 
nonian? Has Maskell delved and Neale translated and 
Littledale compiled in vain? To all of which there are 
two replies, namely: first, It is inexpedient to overload a 
Prayer Book, even if the material be of the best ; and sec- 
ondly, This best material is by no means so abundant as 
the volume of our resources would seem to suggest. It 
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was for the very purpose of escaping redundancy and get- 
ting rid of surplusage that the Anglican reformers con- 
densed Missal, Breviary, and Rituale into the one small 
and handy volume known as the first Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. It was a bold stroke, doubtless denounced as 
perilously radical at the time; but experience has jus- 
tified Cranmer and his friends. In the whole history of 
liturgics there is no record of a wiser step. It is scarcely 
possible so grievously to sin against a people’s Prayer 
Book as by making it more complicated in arrangement 
and more bulky in volume than need actually requires. 
It was ground of justifiable pride with the “ Enrichment 
Committee ” that the Book which they brought in, despite 
the many additions it contained, was no thicker by a sin- 
gle page than the Prayer Book as it is. To be sure, the 
General Convention spoiled all this by insisting on re- 
taining certain duplicate formularies which the Commit- 
tee had very properly dropped in order to find room for 
fresh material. But of the Book as first presented, it 
was possible to say that in no degree was it more cum- 
brous than that to which the people were already accus- 
tomed. Doubtless it would have been still more to the 
Committee’s credit could they have brought in an en- 
riched Book smaller by a third than the Book in use; but 
this their conservatism forbade. 

Of still greater moment is the other point, which con- 
cerns the quality of the available material. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world to suppose that simply be- 
cause a given prayer exists, say, in an Oriental liturgy, 
and has been translated into English by an eminent 
scholar, it is therefore proper material to be worked into 
our services. As a matter of fact, a great deal of the devo- 
tional language of which the Oriental liturgies is made 
up is prolix and tedious to a degree simply insufferable. 
Moreover, in the case of prayers in themselves admiravle 
in the original tongue in which they were composed, all 
is often lost through lack of a verbal felicity in the trans- 
lation. If any one questions this judgment, let him toil 
through Neale’s and Littledale’s Zvanslations of the 
Primitive Liturgies, and see whether he can find six, nay 
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three, consecutive Kanes which he would a willing to see 
introduced into our own Communion Office. "Or, as 
respects translations from the Latin office books of the 
Church of England, let him scrupulously search the pages 
of the Sarum Hours, as done into the vernacular by 
the Recorder of Salisbury, and see how many of the Col- 
lects strike him as good enough to be transplanted into 
the Book of Common Prayer. The result of this latter 
voyage of discovery will be an increased wonder at the 
affluence of the medizval devotions, combined with 
amazement at the poverty and unsatisfactoriness of the 
existing translations. It is with a Latin collect as with 
a Greek ode, or an Italian sonnet; no matter how won- 
derful the diction, the charm of it is as a locked secret 
until the thing has been Englished by genius akin to 
his who first ‘made it out of his own heart. Of others 
besides the many brave men who lived before Agamem- 
non might it be written, — 








sed omnes illacrumabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique larga 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


It was the peculiar felicity of Schiller that he had Cole- 
ridge for a translator; and the shades of Gregory and 
Leo owe it toa living Anglican divine that we English- 
speaking Christians can think their thoughts after them, 
and pray their prayers. 

Such being the facts in the case, it is evident that 
the range of choice open to American revisers is far 
narrower than half-informed persons imagine it to be. 

The very best sources of liturgical material are the 
following : — 

(a.) King James’s Bible, including the Apocrypha, 
and supplemented by the Prayer Book Version of the 
Psalms ; 

(6.) The old Sacramentaries, Leonine, Gregorian, and 
Gelasian, chiefly as illustrated by the genius of Dr. 
Bright ; 

(c.) The Breviary in its various forms; 
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(@.) The Primers and other like fragmenta of the era 
of the English Reformation; * 

(e.) The devotional writings of the great Anglican di- 
vines of the school of Andrewes, Ken, and Taylor; t 
and last and least, 

(7) The various manuals of prayer, of which the last 
twenty years have shown themselves so prolific.t 

Of the Anglican writers, jeremy Taylor would be by 
far the most helpful, were it not for the efflorescence of 
his style. As it is, the best use that can be made of his 
exuberant devotions is to cull from them here and there 
a telling phrase or a musical cadence. The “ General 
Intercession,” for example, on page 50 of the Book An- 
nexed, is a cento to which Taylor is the chief contributor. 

That the Enrichment Committee made the best pos- 
sible use of the various quarries to which they had ac- 
cess is unlikely. Even if they credited themselves with 
having done so, it would be immodest of them to say it. 
Better material than any that their researches brought 
to light may still be lying near the surface, somewhere 
close at hand, waiting to be unearthed. Certainly this 
paper will not have been written in vain if it serves the 
purpose of provoking to the good work of discovery 
some of those who on the score both of quality and of 
quantity account what has been thus far done in the line 
of revision inadequate and meagre. 

WitiiamM Reep HuntTINcTON. 


* Singularly enough the Elizabethan period, so rich in genius of every other type, 
seems to have been almost wholly barren of liturgical power. Men had not ceased 
to write prayers, as two stout volumes in the Parker Society’s Library abundantly 
evidence ; but they had ceased to write them with the terseness and melody that 
give to the style of the great Churchmen of the earlier reigns so singular a charm. 

+ The liturgical manuscript of Sanderson and Wren, made public only recently 
by the state Bishop of Chester, ought to be included under this head. 

t Many of these 7reasuries, Golden Gates, and the like, have here and there some- 
thing good, but for the most part they are disfigured by sins against that “ sober 
standard of feeling,” than which, as a high authority assures us, nothing except “a 
sound rule of faith ” is more important “ in matters of practical religion.” Of all of 
them, Scudamore’s unpretentious little 1/anua/ is, perhaps, the best. 





THE COMMUNION OFFICE AND ITS PRO- 
POSED CHANGES. 


\ HEN a man as careful and as courteous of speech 
as the Rev. Father Hall implies, as he did at the 
Church Congress in New Haven, that none of the seven 
Bishops, seven Presbyters, and seven Laymen who com- 
posed the Committee on the Book of Common Prayer 
were liturgical experts (a writer in the English Church 
Quarterly Review more politely says, “ not a// experts ”), 
one of those twenty-one may well begin a paper on the 
most important part of the whole question by laying no 
further claim to the title of exfer¢ than belongs to a man 
who, during a priesthood of thirty-one years, has had the 
experience of the use of “the Liturgy” by a weekly, Holy- 
Day, and Octave celebration of the Blessed Eucharist. 

I am going to make an appeal to the Church, to con- 
sider the wisdom of touching that Office, which, beyond 
all others, is endeared to priest and people by the most 

sacred associations ; and whose importance is unap- 
proached by any Office, except the Offices of the admin- 
istration of Holy Baptism and the conferring of Orders. 
There is a kernel at the heart of these portions of a 
Church’s Service Book, namely, the actual words of Our 
Blessed Lorp in the institution and appointment of 
Baptism, Holy Communion, and Orders, which instantly 
lifts them into a dignity, and demands for them a con- 
formity to ancient use, that nothing else can claim. Be- 
side this, the one surviving liturgical treasure which 
in the various settings of different uses has come down 
to us with an impact of every Catholic century is the 
Office of the Holy Eucharist. So that we have far safer 
and wiser and more numerous guides to follow in ar- 
ranging the Order for the administration of the Holy 
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Communion. And the question to-day for us or for any 
national Church considering any change in her Prayer 
Book is, first, the question of the Communion Office, and 
its conformity to primitive use. 

Before entering on this discussion it must be remem- 
bered that the reason why the Committee of twenty-one 
put their report in the form of thirty-three resolutions, 
and then broke these resolutions into sections, was to 
enable the General Convention, in taking final action, to 
accept whatever proposal commended itself, not being 
shut up to accept or reject the Book Annexed as a whole. 
This is an important answer to much criticism of the 
sweeping sort. Any change in any section must, I be- 
lieve, if proposed and adopted in 1886, be referred and 
postponed for final adoption until 1889; but any single 
section as it stands, or any number of sections or resolu- 
tions, can be adopted fxally now. I hardly know which 
critic I most disagree with, the man who accepts, or the 
man who condemns, the whole of the Book Annexed. 

Secondly, it is important to bear in mind the resolu- 
tion of the Committee, more or less binding on the Con- 
vention, to make no doctrinal change. We acted upon 
this with much and mutual consideration for each other in 
the Committee: and as far as it means that no old doc- 
trine should be taken out and no new doctrine put in, by 
change of word or letter, the Committee, the Conven- 
tion, the Church, is committed unalterably to this prin- 
ciple; but it is not change of doctrine to make every part 
of a whole Office conform to the characteristic and care- 
ful statements of truth in essential portions of that Office. 
It is impossible in this connection not to allude to Dr. 
Huntington’s statement in his article in the January 
number of this Review,—an article whose tone and 
temper are beyond praise,—that, as the leader of the 
movement in the House of Deputies, he committed him- 
self to the promise that no change in the Communion 
Office should be made. I never knew this until now, but 
I can bear my testimony to the accurate honor with 
which Dr. Huntington has adhered to this pledge. He 
has already anticipated my statement that the General 
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Convention, however, is free to make what changes it 
will; always providing that it does not depart from Scrip- 
tural truth or Catholic usage. 

Having said so much, I want to urge the possibility 
and advantage of such changes in the collocation, and in 
a slight degree in the language, of separate parts of the 
Order for the administration of the Holy Communion as 
may make it a finer instrument even than it is now for the 
liturgical statement of doctrine and the liturgical stir- 
ring of devotion, in connection with the Holy Eucharist. 

The first point to be considered is the proper separa- 
tion of the fro anaphora, the preparatory portion of the 
Office, from the central act of the Oblation and Conse- 
cration. It seems to me that we should carry out and 
impress upon communicants the true relation of the parts 
of the Office to each other and to the whole, by recur- 
ring in some degree, to the order in the Scottish Book : 
that is to say, by putting “the Prayer for the whole state 
of Curist’s Church,” the shorter exhortation, and the 
prayer of humble access after the consecration prayer. 
For the same reason, I think, we should retain our own 
use of keeping the confession and absolution, with the 
recitation of the Law (or of its summary) and the Ni- 
cene Creed, in the fro anaphora ; and in the consecra- 
tion prayer our present order; first the words of In- 
stitution, then the second Oblation, and thirdly, the 
Invocation of the Hoty Guost. Speaking first of these 
latter suggestions, it seems plain that the confession and 
absolution, adopting, perhaps, the idea of the mutual 
prayer for the absolving of both priest and people from 
the older Liturgies, should be in the preparatory part of 
the Office; since all concerned in this great act need to 
enter upon it cleansed, as far as may be, from all their 
sins. As to the order of the three great parts of the 
Consecration prayer, it is to be said that the American 
use, like the Scotch Book of 1764, follows the oldest 
Liturgies, Constantinopolitan, Armenian, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic, as well as those of S. Clement, S. James, and 
S. Mark. Beside this, by preserving this order we main- 
tain the primitive and perpetual protest of ail old Litur- 
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gies against the Roman explanation of the manner of 
CurIsT’s presence ; we perpetually uplift this great Sacra- 
ment from the materialism of metaphysics into the realm 
of mystery, from the folly of philosophy into the reason- 
ableness of faith. For, standing there before the altar, 
and speaking not to men but to Gop after we have offered 
the memorial, the dvaurnors, the sacrificial offering, in 
gifts which have become holy by the words of Institu- 
tion, we hasten to speak of them, in our prayer of Invo- 
cation, although sacred now and connected with the 
offering of Great High Priest, “ as gifts and creatures of 
Bread and Wine.” It is a marvel to me that Churchmen 
of the true Anglo-Catholic tone of faith and feeling do 
not realize this more. I do not think it is too much to 
say that the error of transubstantiation could never have 
pertained and prevailed, if the Roman Liturgy, alone 
among all the great ante-reformation Liturgies of the 
Catholic Church, had not omitted the Invocation from its 
proper place in the Canon of the Mass. 

And now, as to the change of place of the three parts 
of the service alluded to. The position of the comfort- 
able words and the prayer of humble access certainly 
ought to be immediately before the act of receiving the 
Body and Blood; for they are in the first place the en- 
couragement to receive, and in the next place the ac- 
knowledgment of unworthiness in receiving; and there- 
fore they ought not to be so far separated from the act of 
the reception. The other question lies deeper down. 
The prayer for Curist’s Church militant has come to 
be regarded too much as exclusively a method of offering 
alms and oblations to Gop. It is, perhaps, that is to say, 
too much judged from its first petition. Now, of the 
three oblations in the ancient Liturgies the Oblation of 
the alms would be abundantly and beautifully provided 
for by the use of the sentence, “ Blessed be Thou, O Lorp 
Gop,” already in the Scotch Book, and recommended 
in the Book Annexed. The reverent placing upon the 
Holy Table of the elements is te second Oblation; 
and the great Oblation is made in the Consecration 
prayer. The rest of this prayer for Curist’s Church is 
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plainly “the great Intercession,” which is a prominent 
feature in every Eucharistic Office in the world. And 
while there is some variety about its position in the 
earlier types, a very large proportion of them place 
it after the consecration prayer. There is good rea- 
son for this; that having first pleaded, by the represen- 
tation before the Father the merits of the sacrifice of 
“the death of Curist” while yet the sacrifice lies upon 
the altar, “we may the more ef‘ectually entreat His 
mercy.” This great intercession is called in our book 
the prayer “for the whole state of Curist’s Church mil- 
itant,” and in the English book “for the whole state of 
Curist’s Church militant here on earth.” The Scotch 
Office calls it more simply and more accurately the prayer 
“for the whole state of Curist’s Church.” The English 
title is a vain repetition, beside being, like ours, an incor- 
rect description. Few people question now the fact that 
the faithful departed are included, as subjects of that 
prayer, within the closing petition, “that wzth them we 
may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom.” We ask 
for them the only gift they want, and in so doing we 
bring this great prayer into conformity with the Lorp’s 
Prayer at the beginning, with the prayer of Consecration, 
and with the thanksgiving in the post-communion : 
“Thy kingdom come” “to all Thy children, O our 
Father, in Paradise or on the earth:” “we beseech Thee 
that we and all Thy whole Church may obtain,” not 
only “ remission of sin” (which they need not), but also 
“all other benefits of Curist’s passion:” and then, at 
last, in the post-communion the definition of the Church, 
as “the mystical body of Gop’s Son, which is the blessed 
company of a// faithful people.” It is needless to argue 
this point, which commends itself alike as an accurate 
statement of belief, and as a satisfying answer to the 
cravings of our human hearts. And since this doctrine 
of prayer for the faithful departed is woven into the 
structure of this Office and expressed in this great inter- 
cession, why not make the title of the prayer, which is 
the bidding to it, consist with the fact: “let us pray for 
the whole state of Curist’s Church;” which accords 
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with the expressions in the Consecration prayer, and in 

the post-communion thanksgiving, “ with all Thy whole 

Church,” and “the blessed company of all faithful peo- 
le.” 

I hardly know ow to plead for this, or why I need to. 
The instincts of the hearts of men and women are yearn- 
ing for safe and authorised utterances of their sense of 
inter-communion with the faithful dead. Life, as it goes 
on, is more and more, in its holiest hours of meditation 
and worship, in the cloud of the mountain of the Trans- 
figuration, seeing Curist and Moses and Elias; joining 
“with all the company of Heaven.” Untaught and un- 
helped the heart strays off into the dreary dreadfulness 
of the most material and carnal of all things, miscalled 
spiritualism, which disturbs and desecrates the repose of 
the dead and fills the living with unrest: or else it stalks 
among ghosts and spectres in a shrinking fear; or else 
it goes where Rome has only a poisoned chalice of 
drugged deceits to offer it for sale. We may win souls 
from things like these, console them in their sorrow, 
satisfy their longings, lift them up, in times of religious 
thought and worship, into the pure air of Paradise ; if we 
will guide men, with emphatic distinctness, into the clear 
teaching of the Church about this truth, whose perver- 
sion (and almost all error is truth perverted), so disturbs 
and distresses mankind. Whether this change can be 
made or not, I greatly hope that we may be moved to 
adapt the last sentence in this prayer to the language of 


the Scotch Office : — 


And we also praise Thy holy name, for all Thy servants, who, hav- 
ing finished their course in faith, do now rest from their labors. And 
we yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty thanks, for the wonder- 
ful grace and virtue declared in all Thy saints, who have been the choice 
vessels of Thy grace and the lights of the world in their several gener- 
ations: most humbly beseeching Thee to give us grace to follow the 
example of their steadfastness in Thy faith, and obedience to Thy holy 
commandments, that, at the day of the general resurrection, we, and all 
they who are of the mystical Body of Thy Son, may be set on His right 
hand, and hear that His most joyful voice, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. 
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We shall, I hope, adopt finally what was agreed to in 
1886, the omission of the doxology in the first use of the 
Lorp’s Prayer; permission sometzmes to use the sum- 
mary of the law without the full decalogue; the addition 
of the “ Thanks be to Thee, O Lorp,” after the Gospel ; 
printing, till we can get a better one, our present version 
of the Nicene Creed, called, if you please, “ The Creed as 
here followeth;” with the order to say it on the five 
great feasts. We might well adopt the language of the 
Scotch Office and say, “ Then shall be said or sung ¢hzs 
creed all still reverently standing up.” 

I would urge for adoption this year, and final action in 
1889, such changes as would conform our Communion 
Office to the suggested sketch which follows: After the 
Creed insert the longer exhortation, certainly intended 
to be heard by the whole congregation before the non- 
communicants retire. Then would follow the Offertory 
sentences preceded by the words, “ Let us present our 
offerings to the Lorp with reverence and godly fear:” 
adding the sentences from the Scottish Book, Geneszs iv. 
3 and 4, “ And in process of time it came to pass that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the Lorn,” etc. Zxodus xxv. 2: “Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel that they bring me an offering,” etc. Deu- 
teronomy xvi. 16,17: “Ye shall not appear before the 
Lorp empty,” etc. Psalm xc. 8: “Give unto the Lorp 
the glory due unto his name,” etc., and S. Mark xii. 
41-44: “And Jesus sat over against the treasury,” etc. ; 
and, after the Offertory, ordering the words, “ Blessed be 
Thou, O Lorp Gop, for ever and ever,” and the rest of 
the sentence from 1 Chronicles xxix. 11, 12, and 14, to 
be said at the act of offering the alms. 

It would, I believe, be in strict accordance with S. 
Paul’s statement that only they who ea¢ the Flesh and 
drink the Blood of Curist in this holy sacrament do 
really show forth, that is proclaim, and plead with Gop 
the sacrifice of His death; it would be in harmony with 
the liturgical use which in the primitive Church dis- 
missed the non-communicants before the actual offer- 
ing; and it would establish a habit for the orderly with- 
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drawal at a fixed time of all those not intending to 
receive; to insert a rubric here, permitting non-commu- 
nicants to withdraw at this point of the service. The 
service would continue: “ Then shall the priest offer and 
place upon the Lorp’s table so much bread and wine as 
he shall think sufficient, after which done he shall say to 
those who come to receive the holy communion, the 
shorter exhortation, ‘ Ye who do truly and earnestly re- 
pent,” followed by the confession and absolution, the 
Sursum Corda and the proper Prefaces (which ought to 
be increased to include prefaces for all the festivals of 
our Lorp and for All Saints’ Day), with the Ter Sanctus. 
Then would follow the prayer of consecration separated, 
as in the Book Annexed, into the words of Institution, of 
Oblation, of Invocation, and of prayer. Then the rubric, 
“Let us pray for the whole state of Curist’s Church,” 
with the prayer as altered. The prayer of humble ac- 
cess would follow, and the reception and administration 
of the sacrament. I believe it would be wise and safe to 
permit at least the use of the first part of the sentences, 
with which the holy gifts are delivered to the people. 
After the rubrics directing the proper methods of conse- 
crating more bread and wine, and of dealing with the 
consecrated elements that remain, I would insert the 
words, “ Having now received the precious Body and 
Blood of Curist,” &c. from the Scotch Book; after 
which would come the post-communion as in our pres- 
ent Book. The following sketch of the leading changes 
proposed will give a better idea of the effect of the Office, 
changed chiefly by a different collocation of its parts. 
It is not beyond the possibility of hope that the Church 
in Scotland might agree upon this as their Office for this 
Holy Mystery. And it certainly is among the possibil- 
ities of the future that such a use as this adopted by 
the Scotch-American Churches might impress itself upon 
the Church of England as a model for such alterations 
in her Liturgy as would restore to the Canon the Ob- 
lation and Invocation whose (to say the most) imperfect 
expression mars and mutilates the dignity of her Com- 
munion Office. 
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Not taking time or space for argument which may 
find place elsewhere, I have sought in this paper only to 
put in practical shape what many of us are thinking of, 
that it may arouse the attention and attract the sup- 
port of those by whom the serious and important ques- 
tion of alterations in the Prayer Book is to be dis- 
cussed and decided. 


THE ORDER, ETC. 


As in the Book Annexed until after “ Thanks be to 
Thee, O Lord.” 


Then shall be said or sung the Apostles’ Creed ; or this Creed (commonly called 
the Nicene) which here followeth; which sha// be said on Christmas Day, Easter 
Day, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday. 

The Rubrics as in the Book Annexed down to “then 
shall follow the sermon.” 

At the time of the celebration of the Holy Communion the Priest shall proceed 
with the Exhortation, once, at least, in every month upon a Sunday. 


“Dearly beloved in the Lord, ye who mind to come,” etc, 


Then the Priest shall say, 

“ Let us present our offerings to the Lorp with reverence and godl 
Paes, P § 
ear. 


Then he shall begin the offertory, saying one or more of the sentences following : 
and note, etc., as in Book Annexed. 


Add to the Offertory the sentences referred to in the 
Article which precedes this; and take out the sentence 
from 1 Chronicles, added in the Book Annexed, sub- 
stituting for it, by a change in the latter part of the 
Rubric, 


Who shall humbly present it on the Holy Table, saying: Blessed be thou, O 
Lord, for ever and ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, etc. 1 Chronicles, xxix. 
ek, 52, Bh 

Then the Minister shall dismiss the non-communicants in these or like words : 
“ Let those who are not to communicate now depart.” 

The Priest shall then place upon the Holy Table so much bread and wine as he 
shall think sufficient ; after which done he shall say to those who come to receive the 
Holy Communion, 

“Ye who do truly and earnestly repent,” etc., to be 
followed by the General Confession and Absolution, the 
comfortable words, the Sursum Corda, the proper Pre- 


faces (with additional prefaces as suggested), the Ter 
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Sanctus, the Rubric for ordering the bread and wine, 
and the Consecration Prayer. 


Then shall the Priest say: “ Let us pray for the whole state of Curist’s Church.” 


“ Almighty and ever-living God, who by Thy holy Apostle has 
taught” us to make prayers and supplications, and to give thanks for 
all men, etc. 

“ And we also bless Thy holy name, for all Thy servants, who, hav- 
ing finished their course in faith, do now rest from their labors. 

“And we yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty thanks, for 
the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy saints, who have 
been the choice vessels of Thy grace, and the lights of the world in 
their several generations: most humbly beseeching Thee to give us 
grace to follow the example of their steadfastness in Thy faith, and 
obedience to Thy holy commandments, that, at the day of the general 
resurrection, we, and all they who are of the mystical body of Thy 
Son, may be set on His right hand, and hear that His most joyful 
voice, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. 

“Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Curist’s sake, our only mediator 
and advocate. Amen.” 


Then shall the Priest kneel down and say, in the name of all them that shall 
communicate, this Collect for humble access to the Holy Communion, as follow- 
eth: 


We do not presume to come to this Thy Holy Table, O merciful 
Lord, etc. 


Then shall the Priest first receive the communion in both kinds himself, and pro- 
ceed to deliver the same to the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in like manner, (if any 
be present,) and, after that, to the people also in order, into their hands, all devoutly 
kneeling. And when he delivereth the bread, he shall say, 


The Body of our Lord Jesus Curist, which was given for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. (Adding at his dis- 
cretion) Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, 
and feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving. 


And the Minister who delivereth the cup shall say, 


The Blood of our Lord Jesus Curist, which was shed for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. (Adding at his dis- 
cretion) Drink this in remembrance that Curist’s Blood was shed for 
thee, and be thankful. 


Then shall follow the two Rubrics. 


If the bread or wine be spent before all have communicated, the Priest is to con- 
secrate more, according to the form before prescribed ; beginning at All glory be to 
Thee, Almighty God, and ending with these words, Partakers of His most blessed 
Body and Blood. 


When. all have communicated, the Minister shall return to the Lord’s Table, and 
reverently place upon it what remaineth of the consecrated elements, covering the 
same with a fair linen cloth, and shall then say : 
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Having now received the precious Body and Blood of CurisT, let us 
give thanks to our Lorp Gop, who hath graciously vouchsafed to admit 
us to the participation of his Holy Mysteries ; and let us beg of Him 
grace to perform our vows, and to persevere in our good resolutions ; 
and that, being made holy, we may obtain everlasting life, through the 
merits of the all-sufficient sacrifice of our Lorp and Saviour JEsus 
CuRIsT. 


Then would follow the Lorn’s Prayer, the Thanksgiv- 
ing, the Gloria in Excelsis, and the Benediction. 


WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE. 


*,* Thinking of some possible point of contact between the Scoto-American 
Office and the English, in connection with the omitted Invocation of the IloLy GHostr 
it should be remembered that in the Office for the Holy Communion when celebrated 
at Coronations is the following : “ Bless, O LORD, we beseech Thee, these Thy gifts ; 
and sanctify them unto this holy use; that by them we may be made partakers of the 
Body and Blood of Thine only begotten Son, Jesus CHRIST, and fed unto everlasting 
life of soul and body.” 
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Bp igen is no branch of Theological Science which 
has made such rapid advance within the last half 
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century as Liturgiology. It is indeed the only ‘depart- 
ment of Theology regarding which it can be said there 
has been decided gain; and the gain has been so great, 
that it more than compensates for lack of interest in 
other directions. Liturgiology, in our own day and 
generation, has risen to the rank of a special science. 
It is a cause for congratulation tliat the leaders in the 
advance have been English scholars. The revival began 
with the publication of a book notable in its day, and not 
yet obsolete, Sir William Palmer's Origines Liturgice. 
Palmer, in his division of the Liturgies of the East and 
West into a few principal families, made a great step in 
advance over the unscientific treatises of Bingham and 
Comber and Wheatly. Daniel in Germany followed up 
the work of Palmer in England by the publication of 
his Codex Liturgicus. Then appeared the two remarka- 
ble volumes of Dr. Neale in his /utvoduction to the His- 
tory of the Holy Eastern Church; and his invaluable Es- 
says in the Christian Remembrancer. Freeman’s Priz- 
ciples of Divine Service was a no less notable work in 
its way. The second part of the first volume is one 
of the most profoundly philosophical treatises which 
has ever appeared on the whole subject of Jewish ritual 
and sacrifice. It is not too much to claim that the whole 
field of liturgical science has been explored by our mod- 
ern scholars as it never has been explored before. And 
the result has been that the student of to day stands 
far ahead of the men of former generations. We have 
an admirable hand-book in Hammond's Liturgies East- 
ern and Western ; and we are able to pursue our studies 
in almost every direction by the aid of special treatises, 
like that of Warren on the Lzturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church, and Malan and Rodwel on the Armenian 
and Coptic Liturgies. It would be surprising indeed if 
this throwing open of the whole of the devotional litera- 
ture of ancient and modern times had resulted in no 
practical gains to the Church of the nineteenth century. 
Nor has the effect been felt only among ourselves, and in 
the Churches of the Anglican Communion everywhere. 
It is a cause for congratulation that there has sprung up a 
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renewed interest in the subject of liturgical science, in 
the religious bodies around us. And it is especially note- 
worthy as one of the signs of the times that it is pro- 
posed by a‘writer in a popular magazine to make the 
English Prayer Book a basis for union among the scat- 
tered divisions of Protestant Christendom. Another of 
the most remarkable results of the liturgical revival is to 
see John Knox’s Common Order offered for sale in the 
book-stores. Next to Freeman’s Principles of Divine 
Service, as a rationale of the Divine Offices, we may 
place the Readings upon the Liturgy by a disciple of 
Edward Irving. There is certainly nothing connected 
with the religious movements of the nineteenth century 
more wonderful than this; nothing surely that calls for 
more careful consideration at our hands. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that one 
of the latest monographs produced by Comparative Lit- 
urgiology associates our own American Church with 
this great revival of the last half century; and deter- 
mines, with clear and unmistakable historical accuracy, 
the place of our own American Prayer Book in its rela- 
tion to the Eastern as well as to the Western liturgies. 
Dr. Dowden, in his Aizstorical Account of Scottish and 
American Communion Offices, calls our attention to the 
fact that “the influence of the Scottish Communion 
Office at the present time upon the Christian world is 
perhaps chiefly exercised indirectly through the Prayer 
Book of the Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” The distinguished author goes on to add (a thing 
which it will be of interest to every American Church- 
man on such competent authority to know), that “the 
characteristic features of the Scottish Communion Office, 
as distinguished from the corresponding service in the 
English Prayer Book, are mainly due to the Office being 
based in its essential parts not upon the structural 
model of the Roman liturgy, but upon that which is 
found underlying the liturgies of most, if not all, the 
other ancient Churches of the Christian world. It was 
more especially the well-defined character of the an- 
cient Greek liturgies that determined in the eighteenth 
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century the structural form of the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion; as no doubt it was the Greek liturgies that in the 
sixteenth century suggested to Cranmer and his coad- 
jutors the bold insertion of the express Invocation of the 
Hoty Spirit into their Prayer of Consecration. The lit- 
urgiologists belonging to the school of theologians from 
which our office has proceeded were satisfied of the Apos- 
tolical origin of the Invocation. They knew that it existed 
in the liturgies of the other four patriarchates of Christen- 
dom, — Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantino- 
ple; the majority of them believed that it had also had 
a place in the original liturgy of the Roman Church, — 
that it had in fact been universal in the earliest age of 
Christianity. They looked to the Greek liturgies, though 
disfigured by many later additions, as retaining the 
structure and essence of the Eucharistic worship of 
Curist’s Church in its purest age. There was one fea- 
ture which they found common to all the Greek liturgies, 
namely, the arrangement of the parts of the great Prayer 
of Consecration in the order —(1) Recital of the narra- 
tive of the Institution, (2) the oblation of the elements, 
(3) the prayer to Gop the Father for the descent of the 
Hoty Spirit, that He might make the elements the Body 
and Blood of Curist; and this they regarded as of such 
high moment that a return to it in their own forms of wor- 
ship seemed a manifest duty.” It would appear, then, as 
if we might have had providentially given to us in our 
Prayer Book as it is, not only a rallying point for those 
who among ourselves are earnestly yearning for a return 
to something like Catholic unity, but also a common 
ground where in the ages yet to come the Churches of 
the East and the West may find a meeting place. Dr. 
Dowden, in his Introduction, remarks moreover upon 
“the vantage ground possessed by the Scottish and the 
American Churches in any friendly approaches towards 
the Holy Eastern Church, or towards any of the Ori- 
ental Churches that retain the Orthodox Faith. These 
Churches, like our own, reject the Romish doctrines of 
the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, of his infallibility, 
and of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Mary 
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the Virgin. They have long been 1 regarded by Rome as 
schismatical, and if they now pertinaciously reject what 
has recently been declared as de fide, they may soon 
come, like ourselves, to be viewed as heretical. In the 
mean time the friendly relations of the Greek Church, and 
members of the reformed Churches of the United King- 
dom, and of America, are being constantly exhibited. But 
may we not hope for something more? May we not look 
forward to a day when a further advance will be taken 
towards the fulfilment of the prayer of the Master? May 
we not look forward to acts of mutual recognition on the 
part of the Holy Eastern and of the Anglican Churches? 
And in any approaches towards intercommunion, or an 
express corporate recognition, the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist would be certain to occupy a foremost place 
in men’s thoughts. It would then be no small matter 
that the American and Scottish Churches possess litur- 
gies, which, however bald and meagre they may appear 
in comparison with the copious and ornate rites of the 
East, would yet be acknowledged by the Bishops of the 
Russian and Greek Church as manifestly containing the 
essentials of the Eucharistic service, and even their own 
ancient order and arrangement of its solemn parts. 
These may appear day-dreams to many, but when we 
think of our own position in America as the meeting 
place of al] nations, it is surely something to possess a 
liturgy in which the essential characteristics of the East 
are brought into organic union with one of the great 
liturgical families of the West. 

But while the current of religious thought and opinion 
has been thus steadily setting in in one ‘direction, there 
have been from time to time in England, as well as 
among ourselves, indications of another and an opposite 
drift. It is the old story of the Wheat and the Tares. 
As far back as the year 1689 we find a royal Commission 
appointed to revise the Book which had been reviewed 
by Convocation in 1661. The professed object, on the 
part of those who asked for revision, was to reconcile 
Nonconformists to the Church. “The great business of 
the Commission,” Archbishop Stillingfleet tells us, “ was 
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the adding some Offices, and preparing new ones which 
are wanting, and the amending of Rubrics.” The Com- 
mission met according to appointment, and recommended 
to Convocation a great number of alterations. Among 
other things, it was actually proposed to rewrite almost 
all the ancient Collects, and substitute for their terse and 
vigorous old English “the vapid and frothy mannerisms 
of Patrick and Tillotson.” What a merciful escape, and 
what a warning to the men of the present generation ! 
Convocation refused to accede to the proposition for re- 
vision, and the thing fell through; but not without the 
expression of devout thankfulness to Almighty God on 
the part of Stillingfleet, Beveridge, and others, that the 
attempt to vulgarize the Prayer Book to suit the tastes 
of Nonconformists had come to nought. After the ad- 
vent of the Georges to the throne another attempt was 
made somewhat similar to that which followed the acces- 
sion of William. It was now seriously proposed to em- 
brace Arians and Socinians within the comprehensive 
limits of the Church of England; and there must be 
“flexibility of use” accordingly. History repeats itself. 
The Prayer Book, it was urged, needed improvement 
because of “the lapse of time and the progress of re- 
ligious knowledge.” In 1749 a specimen of the new 
Liturgy was put forth. The scheme for revision again 
failed, notwithstanding it was declared by the promoters 
of the Book that their opponents were “ill qualified to 
be public teachers in this enlightened and philosophic 
age.” We have always been of the opinion that there 
is some deep meaning hidden in our Lorp’s words when, 
in speaking of the Tares, He says they are to be bound 
in dundles in order that they might be burned. The 
methods and phrases of certain classes of men, however 
separated in time, are wonderfully similar, and would 
seem to have a mysterious affiliation for each other. It 
is well to note, in view of arguments lately urged in favor 
of the Book Annexed, that the reasons given for revision, 
in both the cases now referred to, was the reconciliation 
of the politico-religious dissent which followed the acces- 
sion of William of Orange and the Georges to the throne 
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of England. Experience has proved that the attempt to 
restore a radical faction to the Church, by adapting her 
services to meet their views of the fitness of things, is of 
the nature of an utter impossibility. It never has suc- 
ceeded, and it never can. It only makes confusion worse 
confounded. No scheme of comprehension, ever devised 
by the wit of man, can turn a Catholic-minded Church- 
man into a radical and a Puritan; nor a radical and a 
Puritan into a Catholic-minded Churchman. It is mor- 
ally impossible that the language in which the one ex- 
presses his feelings of reverence and devotion can ever 
be a vehicle for the cant and religious fervor of the 
other. You cannot put new wine into old bottles; so 
surely as you do, you will burst the bottles, and lose the 
juice, which had you only been content to let fermenta- 
tion go on, you might at the last have saved. The most 
recent attempt to revise the Prayer Book in England has 
been that of Lord Ebury, Dr. Robinson, and others, in 
our own day and generation. The disguise this time is en- 
tirely thrown off; it is now openly declared that revision 
is asked for, not on politico-religious grounds, as_hereto- 
fore, but for “doctrinal reasons.” For the third time the 
attempt at revision failed, not however without results 
to which we shall hereafter have occasion to refer. Now, 
surely, if history be of any use as a help to the discovery 
of truth, the lesson is that it is in vain to seek to recon- 
cile dissent in this way. The call for revision is not on 
account of differences of form, or of ceremonial; but, as 
openly declared by Lord Ebury and his friends, because 
the forms which they desire to change enshrine doctrines 
to which the rationalistic mind cannot, and will not, as- 
sent. The difference between the Church and dissent is 
not in things which are a mere matter of taste, as minds 
which look only upon the surface of things are disposed 
to claim; nor is the question at issue, whether prayers 
shall be said in a formal or in an informal way (for it is 
admitted that the very effort to be informal leads to for- 
malism in the end); but whether worship is to have for 
its object a Being who has Himself prescribed the way 
in which He is to be approached; or is to be regarded 
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as a purely subjective thing which knows no law save 
the feelings of the moment, or the fancy of the wor- 
shipper. As we are in danger continually of being de- 
ceived by words, and as controversy is oftentimes car- 
ried on interminably, because the persons differing have 
not taken the trouble at the outset to come to an under- 
standing about the meaning of terms, let us then, with 
a view to arrive at a common understanding regarding 
what is called “ Liturgical Enrichment,” ask at the out- 
set, (1) What is a Liturgy? (2) What is Liturgical wor- 
ship ? 

Now it is agreed that the word Liturgy, in the strict 
meaning of the w ord, has one and one only proper appli- 
cation, and that is to the service of the Holy Communion. 
The term liturgical is also used, in an enlarged and sec- 
ondary application of the word, to the prayers and hymns 
which are immediately or incidentally connected with 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. But we cannot, with any pro- 
priety of speech, use the term liturgical in connection 
with acts of devotion merely social in their character, and 
not associated with the public and corporate worship of 
the Church. The Morning and Evening Offices of the 
Church derive their liturgical character from their rela- 
tion to the Eucharistic Service, the one as preparatory, 
the other as complementary. They are not mere social 
acts of devotion, but are of obligation upon all members 
of the Church, because they form a part of her public 
and corporate service, and have so done from time imme- 
morial, A simple illustration will make our meaning 
plain. We find upon examination that the psalm Bene- 
dictus has always been part and parcel of the Morning 
Office. Zhe Benedictus is the hymn in which the Church 
at Lauds praises Gop for the fulfilment of His promise in 
the Incarnation. One could as easily think of the Church 
beginning the day without confession or absolution, as 
omitting to sing ¢/e psalm of thanksgiving for the Incar- 
nation of the Eternal Son. It would be as impossible for 
the Church to omit all reference to the fact of the Incar- 
nation at the beginning of the day, as it would be to 
forget the act of creation itself, and to fail to render 
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thanks to Gop for it. Again, why do we sing Magnificat 
at Even-Song? Because it has always formed a part of 
the Office for Vespers. One cannot think of Vespers 
without it. Just as the bird at the setting of the sun 
breaks out into a strain of song, so the Church has al- 
ways Closed her day with the hymn in which the Blessed 
Virgin praised Gop for the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption in the fulness of times. We do not sing 
Benedictus at Matins, Magnificat at Even-Song, or Nunc 
Dimittis at Compline, because it suits our fancy so to 
do, or because it gratifies our taste, but because it is the 
thing proper to be done. The act in which we are en- 
gaged is not an act of private devotion, in which the 
individual taste or fancy of the worshipper is to find ex- 
pression, or can be allowed any place, but is an act of 
devotion on the part of the corporate Church. It is in 
other words a /zturgical act, and its 4turgical character 
is derived from its association with the central act of all 
religious worship, the Holy Eucharist, the great sacra- 
ment of the Incarnation. If the reader will take the 
trouble to look at the table given in the second chapter 
of Hammond’s Manual, to which reference has already 
been made, he will find, upon examination, that there are 
certain great structural principles which regulate and con- 
trol the order of Divine Service, whatever the diversity 
of rite or of language, all the world over. There are 
divisions and subdivisions, “each of which embodies a 
distinct movement or element of the service,” but the 
order of arrangement is invariably the same. This is 
one of the fundamental principles firmly established by 
Comparative Liturgiology. The same is true of the ser- 
vice of the Hours from which our Morning and Evening 
Prayer have been taken. Mr. Freeman, in the first volume 
of his Principles of Divine Service, furnishes a compara- 
tive table of the Eastern Nocturnal Office and the Eng- 
lish Matins, in which the whole matter of structure and 
arrangement is made visible to the eye. The differences 
between the Office of the hours in the East and West is 
even greater than the difference of structure in the litur- 
gies themselves, but, as Mr. Freeman observes, “ the links 
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by which the successive forms assumed by them cohere 
are certain and decisive.” It would appear, then, that 
both in the Liturgy itself, and in the acts of devotions 
associated with it there are fixed and unalterable laws 
which have prevailed from the very first, and which make 
the Liturgy to be, whether in the proper or in the ap- 
plied application of the word, a corporate function, the act 
of the corporate Church, and the expression of a corfo- 
vate form of devotion, with due allowance made (by rea- 
son of Proper Prefaces, Sequences, and Antiphons) for 
the variations of times and seasons. Now, taking the 
word Liturgy in its proper sense, let us ask in what way 
is it proposed to enrich the “great central act of re- 
ligious worship?” The first thing we note is the omis- 
sion of the doxology in the Lorp’s Prayer. This is a 
singularly unfortunate “enrichment,” for the ascription 
is an Eastern feature of our Office, and ought on that 
account, if for no other reason, to be retained. Mr. 
Freeman, in speaking of the Lorn’s Prayer in the Morn- 
ing Office, says “the Doxology at the close is greatly 
to be prized, as possessed by us alone, among Western 
Churches. It also serves to impart to this Divine sum- 
mary of our worship the dominant and pervading aspect 
of praise.” If this be true of the Morning Prayer, it is 
surely much more true of the Eucharistic Office itself. 
The truth is, the “ Doxology” is a liturgical addition 
which, as Mr. Burgon has proved, is as old as the ear- 
liest manuscripts of the Gospels themselves, and is on 
every account to be retained. Was the object in remov- 
ing it conformity to the English Book, or is it the influ- 
ence of the Revised Version? If the latter, why then 
was it not omitted in Morning Prayer as well? What- 
ever be the reason, the omission is certainly not a “ litur- 
gical enrichment.” Equally extraordinary in the way of 
“flexibility of use” are the proposed rubrics at the end 
of the Communion Office. The Maryland Report calls 
attention to the fact that “these rubrics were specially 
omitted in our American Book in 1789, and the last two 
of them in the Proposed Book of 1786 also,” and, in- 
stead of tending either to “ enrichment ” or “ flexibility 
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of use,” are to be regarded as another of the attempts 
made at the “abridgment of previous liberty.” Now, if 
it be desirable to enact restrictive rubrics, it ought not 
to be done under the cover of greater “ flexibility of use ;” 
and surely the Committee were bound, in whatever they 
did, to keep within the limits of the resolution under 
which they acted. The original resolution asked for no 
such power, and contemplated no such action. In all 
that has been attempted in the Liturgy proper, then, 
there is no evidence of either “enrichment” or greater 
“flexibility,” but just the contrary. We have impover- 
ishment and greater restriction than ever before. 

The same will be found true in many and important 
particulars in the proposed enrichment of Morning 
Prayer. Mr. Freeman observes that “in the free use of 
hymns, which has never been disallowed, but rather en- 
couraged in various ways, in the English Church, lies one 
great resource for amplifying and exriching our ordinary 
Office.” Now, one of the very first of the proposed en- 
richments, under the general heading “Concerning the 
Service of the Church,” is, as noted in the Maryland Re- 
port, “an abridgment of previous liberty,” and in direct 
opposition to the method of enrichment advocated by 
Mr. Freeman. We are to be bound, as we have never 
been bound before, to the selection of hymns and an- 
thems set forth or allowed by “authority.” What, in 
such a case, is meant by authority? Is it proposed to 
make hymns and anthems a part of the Prayer Book, 
and enforce the Article of the Constitution that no 
changes can be made except under the restrictions there 
provided for? And this under the resolution for in- 
creased “ flexibility of use!” 

Another extraordinary example of enrichment is the 
proposed substitution of the pre/ude to the Benediczte for 
the Benedicite itself. The Maryland Report says of the 
“ New Canticle” that it is “an unnecessary addition, and is 
not particularly suited for a Canticle.” We should think 
not. We might, at least, have looked for an accurate 
rendering of the original text ; as it stands, the Benedictus 
es Domine is neither Greek, nor Latin, nor English. We 
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speak advisedly when we say that there are almost as 
many mistakes as there are verses. But it is not with 
this feature of the work that we only, or chiefly, find 
fault. The principal ground of our complaint is, that 
under the cover of enrichment, we in reality find im- 
poverishment. What kind of substitute is this muti- 
lated Canticle for the magnificent Ze Deum? On what 
grounds are we asked to substitute the prelude to a 
hymn for the hymn itself? If the thing proposed as 
a substitute be not, in point of merit, superior to the 
thing for which it is to be substituted, then it is not en- 
richment we have, but impoverishment. The more we 
examine into the details of the work done we find inex- 
tricable confusion of thought, as well as of language. 
Addition is not necessarily enriching. More especially 
is this the case when the addition made turns out to be a 
substitute for something manifestly superior. Alterna- 
tive use, as has been so ably pointed out in the W7scon- 
sin Report, if carried out as now proposed to do, would 
change the whole character of the Service Book. Divine 
worship, instead of being a corporate act, is to be made 
to suit individual tastes, and to please the individual 
fancy. Every man is to have his psalm; every man is 
have his hymn. Against such a notion, the meeting to- 
gether in one place, and in one Presence, is in itself a 
protest. It is a thing which the Church has resisted, as 
the introduction of a false principle, since the days of S. 
Paul. We note a similar absence of a sense of liturgical 
propriety in the introduction of the De Profundis as an 
alternative Canticle into the Morning Office. It is, as the 
writer of the Maryland Report suggests, “too mournful a 
psalm for a Canticle to follow the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” The idea of a Canticle is that of a “Song of 
Thanksgiving for some great benefit.” The proper use 
of the Canticles, as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, is that 
of hymns of praise in response to the Lessons. And the 
Lessons in their liturgical use are not read for their “ own 
sake alone,” nor “for the sake of the particular lesson ” 
they may “convey,” but as a sample and specimen of the 
vast whole, —a single streak of the cloudless depth of 
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light, “which beams from the great orb of Scripture.” 
The true function of Morning and Evening Prayer in 
the Christian economy corresponds to the function of the 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice of the Old Dispensation. 
It is like the offering of the whole burnt offering, prima- 
rily a service of devotion and thanksgiving to Almighty 
Gop, on the part of the whole Church in virtue of her 
Divine calling, and the discharge of the duties of her 
eternal Priesthood. Regarded on its earthly side, it 
makes confession of “the sins and imaginations of the 
heart,” or sins of daily infirmity, but not of actual sin, 
nor of sins requiring penitential discipline. Mr. Free- 
man, in his chapter on “ Morning and Evening Prayer,” 
in his Principle of Divine Service, has so thoroughly set 
forth the Eucharistic character of the daily Offices, that 
there is no excuse for any one being ignorant of their 
true nature at the present day. The ‘truth is, as has 
been stated by a writer in the last number of the Eng- 
lish Church Quarterly Review, that “the Revisers seem, 
to a great extent, to have ignored the true intention of 
the Daily Service, as the Church’s regular and stated 
offering of prayer and praise to Almighty Gop, and to 
have treated them as ‘spiritual exercises,’ having, as 
their primary object, the edification of the people, and 
therefore to be made as variable as possible.” It is clear 
to our own mind that the thing which the originators of 
the movement had in mind (at the outset at least), was 
not “liturgical enrichment,” in the proper sense of the 
term, but the increase and multiplication of occasional 
offices to suit new exigencies, and to provide for new 
wants. It is a case where a more exact use of language, 
and a clearer definition of terms, would have prevented 
much discussion, and saved much trouble. “ Liturgical 
enrichment,” as we have seen, must apply either to the 
Liturgy proper, or to the Offices of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer in their liturgical character, as the stated and 
daily offering on the part of the Church of a service of 
praise to Almighty Gop. But the Eucharistic Service 
has not been touched in the way of enrichment, and in 
anything that has been done in the Offices for Morning 
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and Evening Prayer, the object has been, not to add to 
their use as a Service of Song, but to adapt them to 
other ends and purposes. It is manifest, then, that the 
aim of the promoters of revision has not been the 
“enrichment of the Liturgy,” but the multiplication of 
Offices for occasional use and for special terms and sea- 
sons. Now, to Offices for occasional use there can be 
no possible objection. Only let us call things by their 
right names, and not confound things which differ. Let 
us not try to incorporate into the Morning and Even- 
ing Offices “alternates” and “substitutes,” the effect of 
which would be to change the whole character of these 
offices. The Offices of Morning and Evening Prayer 
are to remain as liturgical Offices properly so called ; 
and Offices for special needs are to be supplied either 
by compilation from the Offices as they now are, or by 
the gathering of new material from other sources. It 
was in this way, it will be remembered, the late Bishop 
of Oxford proposed to meet the demand for Revision 
in the Convocation of 1859. In 1854 a Joint Commit- 
tee of both Houses had reported in favor of a division 
of services, as well as of adding some new occasional 
services “to be formed from the Prayer Book.” The 
matter was taken up again in 1855, and in the Convoca- 
tion of 1859 it was moved to add some six or seven Oc- 
casional Services to the Book of Common Prayer. The 
vote on the Bishop of Oxford’s motion resulted in a tie, 
and was lost only by the President casting his vote in the 
negative. Now, we submit that the way to meet “the 
changed conditions of the national life” is by the addi- 
tion of occasional Offices, and not by “alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer,’ after the fashion of a new 
patch upon an old garment. Nothing could possibly 
be more destructive of the spirit of piety and true devo- 
tion than constant tinkering with the Divine Liturgy. 
There may come occasions, in the lapse of centuries, 
when some excrescence in the way of antiquated ceremo- 
nial is to be lopped off, or when some omission is to be 
supplied, as in the Scottish and American Offices. But 
these occasions are rare, and Divine Providence, as in 
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our own case, will point out the way. It may be also, as 
in our own day, that, as a consequence of an intellectual 
movement, treasures long hidden will be brought to light, 
and the vatzonade of things familiar, but not generally un- 
derstood, will become more extended. It is, indeed, cause 
for congratulation that liturgical study among ourselves 
is greatly on the increase. Notwithstanding it will be 
conceded, by those who are best capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion on the subject, that the time has not 
yet come for any general or comprehensive revision of 
the Offices of the American Church. All that can at 
present be done is merely tentative, and it is the part of 
wisdom to store it up, as suggested by the Bishop of 
Western New York, for future use, and not incorporate 
it into the established use of the Church. Meanwhile 
the way is being opened up, in the providence of Gop, 
for the whole Anglican Communion to take part in the 
work. The day cannot be far distant when the proposi- 
tion which was lost only by the casting vote of the late 
Archbishop will be received with favor, and the English 
Convocation will feel free to act. It is safe to affirm that 
the request, on our own part, for a Joint Committee, if 
formally presented, would meet with acceptance, and ar- 
rangements would be made to set on foot a revision of 
the Office-Books of the Anglican Communion, by men 
competent to do the work entrusted to them. 

In the matter of greater flexibility of use to meet ex- 
isting needs, there is much that can be done without 
touching (save in one or two unimportant particulars) our 
present Prayer Book, provided the thing is gone about 
intelligently, and with a clear conception of what it is that 
constitutes the distinctive features of the Anglican rite. 
It is to be borne in mind, then, that the object of the com- 
pilers of our present book was to adapt to popular use 
and comprehension services which had been hitherto 
largely of an exclusive nature, and in which the great 
body of the faithful took little or no interest, and at which 
they were not even expected to be present. Morning 
Prayer, it is well known, is made up of three Offices, 
which in practical use had grown into one, but in which 
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the people at large took no part. The same is true of the 
Office of Evening Prayer, both as to structure and use. 
To adapt these old Services of the Hours to popular use 
two things were deemed necessary. It was deemed advis- 
able, in view of the less developed spiritual condition of 
the mass of the faithful, to preface the Office with an Ex- 
hortation and with a more extended form of Confession 
and Absolution. And in order to secure greater sim- 
plicity of structure, much of the liturgical detail of the 
old Offices in the way of Antiphons, and so forth, was 
surrendered as unsuited to popular use. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Prayer Book, as now printed, does not 
follow the example of the Sealed Book in spacing off the 
Preface consisting of the Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution from the body of the Office. It would in 
this way be made visible to the eye that the Office prop- 
erly begins with the Lorp’s Prayer. And it might be left 
to the discretion and judgment of the officiant to deter- 
mine whether the circumstances of the case required him 
to make use of the Preface or not. If alone, or with an 


assistant only, or in the presence of the two or three, 


faithful ones gathered for daily prayer, he is surely not 
expected to use a Preface which was inserted for general 
purposes, and is no longer applicable in the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case. The omission of the Preface ac- 
cordingly has been accustomed to be made, by a kind of 
general consent, in College Chapels and in Religious 
Houses. Here it is felt the Preface would be out of 
place. It is a question, let it be said in passing, whether 
the short form of Confession and Absolution, as proposed 
in the Book Annexed, can be regarded as a substitute for 
the existing form of General Confession, and Declaration 
of Absolution, in indiscriminate congregations, where it 
is to be taken for granted that large numbers of unbap- 
tised persons are present. 

The Sealed Book suggests another simple improve- 
ment which if only carried out in the printed editions of 
the Prayer Book would of itself go far to fix the rule for 
flexibility of use. As the Sealed Book separates the 
Preface from the beginning of the Office, so at the con- 
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clusion it makes a similar division by putting a space be- 
tween the Third Collect and the Five Prayers commonly 
known as the Commemoration Prayers which follow after. 
A simple arrangement of this kind would leave the 
Daily Service (properly so called) in the form of a short 
compact Office beginning with the Lorp’s Prayer and 
ending with the Third Collect, to be used upon occasion 
on week days, and at the discretion of the officiant. It 
would also make plain to the eye, that the gulf between 
the Absolution and Lorn’s Prayer at the beginning, and 
the Third Collect and the Commemoration Prayer at the 
end, is in reality a ritual distinction marking the differ- 
ence between the Choir Office, properly so called, and the 
Office designed for the people when able to be present. 
We have in this simple arrangement, if carried out and 
made visible to the eye, a true “liturgical enrichment” 
without a single change or addition (save the needed 
rubrical note), and we have at the same time all that is 
needed in a shortened form of service. 

The suggestions now made will be found to apply 
also to the Office of the Holy Communion. Here, as in 
the daily Offices, we have a Preface, consisting of the 
Collect for Purity and the Ten Commandments, which is 

capable of being marked by spacing off from the Office, 

properly so called, in its threefold division of Oblation, 
Consecration, and Post-communion. In this way it might 
again be made plain to the eye that the Preface is in re- 
ality nothing more than the preparation of Priest and 
people for the solemn service in which they are about to 
engage, and is to be as reverently and quietly recited as 
possible. It would seem to be right and proper, for the 
same-reason, that when once used the Preface need not be 
repeated; and that liberty should be given to omit alto- 
gether when the service is not of a popular character, 
as in College Chapels and Religious Houses. Now here 
again “liturgical enrichment” is secured without cost, by 
discriminating between the Service of preparation and the 
Office itself; and the granting liberty to omit when the 
necessary conditions have already been complied with, 
or, from the nature of the case, do not exist. 
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Moreover, when there is an accumulation of Offices, 
then the shortened form of Morning Prayer (the Office 
proper) is to be used, and both the Preface and Com- 
memoration Prayer omitted, for the reason that Confes- 
sion and Absolution are to follow and the substance of 
the Commemoration Prayer is to be found summed up in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant. Why repeat, when 
the repetition is caused by the fact that Offices are used 
sometimes separately which may upon occasion be com- 
bined in one ? 

And this leads us to note the misleading character 
of the language used in the setting forth of the Book 
Annexed, as well as the want of technical precision in 
speaking of things which are capable of being strictly 
defined. We have already called attention to the loose 
use of the word “/urgica/, and the confusion which has 
resulted from it. We would now call attention to some 
of the things embraced under the general heading ‘ Con- 
cerning the Service of the Church. The term service, like 
the word “turgy, is properly applied, as Mr. Maskell is 
careful to note, to the Service of the Holy Communion. 
It is also used, like the word “/urgy, in a broader sense, 
as the equivalent of the Latin Officzum, and so we speak 
of the daily Services of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
But we cannot with any propriety of speech speak of the 
Holy Communion and Morning and Evening Prayer as 
“ independent” Services, which may any time be substi- 
tuted one for another. We may use these Offices indeed 
at different times, and it is a mistake to suppose, as 
many people do, that Morning Prayer, Litany, and Holy 
Communion must (after the evil fashion introduced by 
Grindal when made Archbishop of York) be said together 
with “no pause or stay.” But if we do separate things 
that are capable of being said apart, we must not allow 
ourselves to think that the Offices of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer and Holy Communion have no organic rela- 
tion to each other, or that one can ever be a “substitute 
for the other. Morning Prayer cannot take the place of 
the Holy Communion, as an “independent” service ; 
nor can the Litany, as an “independent” service, be sub- 
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stituted for either the Morning Pray er or - the Holy Com- 
munion. There is an order to be observed in the use of 
these Offices, for the reason that the one is not without 
the other; and because they bear to each other the rela- 
tion of primary and secondary in the order of service. 
Worship, in other words, does not consist in the mere 
performance of the sacramental rite; nor does it consist, 
either, of the mere saying of psalms and hymns and prayers 
to express the feeling of devotion; but in the union and 
combination of the two. The objective rite furnishes 
the action, and prescribes the rule around which, and ac- 
cording to which, the subjective feeling which finds its 
vehicle of expression in thanksgiving and supplication is 
to shape itself, and form and crystallise. It is very true, 
as Mr. Freeman reminds us, that the offering of the Eu- 
charistic Oblation is not, as some would have it, the whole 
of Divine service. But it is also true, as the same writer 
is careful to observe, that the Church’s regular worship of 
prayer and praise is the outgrowth and expression of that 
Divine priesthood into which we are engrafted in our 
baptism, and which fulfils its function in offering to Gop 
daily, morning by morning, and evening by evening, the 
sacrifice of praise for the “benefits which flow to the re- 
deemed Church through the incarnation and death and 
passion of her adorable Lorp. Hence, as we have seen, 
the place of the Benedictus in the Morning Office and of 
Magnificat in the Office for Vespers. Now we search 
in vain for the recognition of any of these fundamental 
liturgical principles in the Book Annexed. Instead of 
“liturgical enrichment,” we have in the things actually 
done, as we have seen, liturgical impoverishment. And 
we have now also liturgical deterioration, in the turn- 
ing of Morning Prayer and Litany and Holy Commun- 
ion into “independent services” which may be substi- 
tuted one for another. The principle is ignored that 
there can, in propriety of speech, be only one Service; 
and that other so called Services derive their name and 
title from the relation which they hold to the central rite. 
It is again made manifest that the notion of Divine ser- 
vice, in the minds of the promoters of revision among us, 
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is not that of one great corporate act in which the whole 
Church as one body takes part, but that of many inde- 
pendent and isolated acts, in which the taste and conven- 
ience of the participant is to be consulted, without regard 
to his baptismal calling, or the discharge of the duties of 
his royal Priesthood. If this be indeed so, we have then, 
as has been said, a degradation of the whole idea of Di- 
vine Service under the plea of addition and enrichment. 
Whatever be our desire to popularise the services of the 
Church, or to adapt them to the exigencies of times and 
seasons, we must take care not to vulgarise them, nor are 
we to allow ourselves ever to forget what the Service of 
the CHuRCH in its own nature is. “The whole life” 
(again to quote from Mr. Freeman), “ the ritual action more 
especially of a Christian, was deemed of by Apostles 
and Apostolic men as a thing rising out of baptism and 
the Eucharist, and owning no other root. The ordinary 
worship of the Church. . . is an eminent means of dis- 
charging the oblations and functions imposed, and of 
receiving the benefits guaranteed in both the Sacra- 
ments. Man... appears ‘therein’ as a supernaturally 
endowed creature, reconciled and saved, baptised and 
eucharistised ; baptised into a triune Name, and ‘ going 
forth to his work and to his labor until the evening’ 
with the sense of a baptismal vow upon him, and the 
facts of a baptismal creed surrounding him; sustained 
in act or desire, by present or recent participation, with 
supersubstantial food, and himself offered and accepted 
in a continual eucharistic oblation; though reconciled, 
yet needing daily reconciliation for daily falls, by the 
healing virtue of confession and absolution; having the 
Spirit, yet receiving daily fresh supplies of it for his guid- 
ance, to be sought for in set prayers though the all-pre- 
vailing Name; finally passing through a circuit of days, 
which by the ordinance either of Gop or His Church, 
‘are distinguished, some of them made high days, and 
hallowed, and some of them made ordinary days,’ and 
which receive their commemoration accordingly.” Now 
we submit that the first thing needed is not liturgical 
enrichment, but liturgical revival. We want, first of all, 
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and chiefly of all, to restore ‘the weekly celebration of the 
Eucharist, admitted as it is by all to have been the uni- 
versal custom of the Apostolic age. This done, we are 
then to remind the faithful of the intention of the Church 
in the reforming of the daily Offices. We are to impress 
upon them that it was her object, in the arranging and 
translating of the daily Offices, to throw open to the 
whole body of the baptised forms of devotion which had 
hitherto been confined to the favored few; and we are 
to urge the laity to justify the action of the Church in so 
doing by an attendance, as far practicable, upon the ser- 
vices provided for them. At any rate, it is a duty im- 
posed upon the Clergy which they cannot without the 
neglect of their high calling set aside, —a duty not pre- 
scribed by any rubri ic, — but. arising out of the very nature 
of their office, to maintain the public and organic wor- 
ship of the Church. If the laity can with reason plead 
worldly engagements, the Clergy in their ministerial 
Priesthood are set apart for this very thing. If occa- 
sional Offices are to be multiplied, then, if independent 
Services for Missions and other purposes are needed, by 
all means let the thing be done; but let us not con- 
found Occasional Offices and Independent Services with 
the Liturgy proper, or with Morning and Evening Prayer 
in their liturgical character. It must be understood that 
these Offices, under all circumstances, are to remain in- 
tact, as embodying the perpetual, and corporate worship 
of the organic Church. We do not propose to go into a 
detailed examination of the alterations and emendations 
of the Book Annexed. This has been done most satis- 
factorily in the Maryland Report. The examination 
given to the subject by the Rev. Frederick Gibson leaves 
nothing more to be desired. It supplements in an ad- 
mirable w ay the very able Wisconsin Report of Professor 
Gold. Together, the two Reports furnish a most gratify- 
ing exhibition of thoroughness and depth on the part of 
those who have sent them forth. 

But before bringing this review to a close, we desire 
to call attention to some of the broader aspects of the 
whole question, under the conviction that the time has 
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come when it demands a more careful consideration at 
our hands. It is not the case then, as is sometimes taken 
for granted, that the ritualistic movement, as it is called, 
is peculiar either to the Church of England or to the 
Church in America. The movement has made itself felt 
among religious bodies outside of the Church to a greater 
extent than it has among ourselves. It is one of the 
signs of the times ; and upon examination it will be found 
that it is not confined exclusively or mainly to the re- 
ligious life of the nineteenth century. It needs no great 
power of discernment to see that art in our day has de- 
veloped quite as rapidly as science has. The things 
which minister to refinement and culture are no longer 
the exclusive possession of the upper classes ; they have 
become the heritage of the middle and lower classes as 
well. Photography and wood engraving have made men 
of all conditions familiar with the names of Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael and Fra Angelico. The ritual move- 
ment is more than a mere reaction from Puritanism. It 
is part and parcel of a wider movement, and marks an 
advance in social culture. It cannot be pooh-poohed or 
contemptuously set aside. Art and refinement and social 
culture are not, as some would have it, mere sentiment. 
They have their value, and they ought to have their 
price. There are those who will try to flout all this, and 
would pour contempt upon it. But these men are sons 
of Anak; it is their way to club rather than to coax. 
Gop is Goodness, and Gop is Truth, and Gop (as Plato 
taught long ago) is Beauty as well. And it is never to 
be forgotten, that it is His beauty rather than His truth 
which enters the soul, and serves to hold it in thrall. 
If these things be so, it is surely the duty of the Church 
in the nineteenth century to direct such a movement. 
Men everywhere are looking to her as a guide in the 
matter of ritual expression. They flock to her altars, 
not because they comprehend her doctrine or sympathise 
with her discipline, but because they are charmed by her 
sense of propriety and decency. It is surely something 
to be thankful for, and it places us in a position of grave 
responsibility. How shall we discharge the duty? By 
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coming down to the lower standard of a vulgar taste, or 
by educating it up to an appreciation of the beauty of 
holiness? Surely, the latter. We are to take the crude 
and unformed religious instinct, and train it in accord- 
ance with principles that have become established by 
reason of use. It must be kept in mind, too, what these 
principles really are. They are not Roman, and they 
are not Greek. They are Anglican, and are the out- 
growth of the spirit of the Reformation in its wider and 
Catholic sense. They recognise as fundamental the 
great principle of moral responsibility and individual 
liberty ; and they assert the Priesthood of the laity, and 
their right to an intelligent participation in the public 
worship of the Church. The place given to the whole 
body of the faithful in assisting at Divine service, not by 
their presence only, but by having brought before them 
the whole plan of redemption, and the taking part in the 
thanksgiving and praise called forth by a devout contem- 
plation of the Divine plan, is the one great characteristic 
feature of the Anglican rite; and it is a feature which 
we are bound to maintain at every cost. It is, alas! of 
the very nature of things that we are disposed in at- 
tempting the correction of one extreme to run into an- 
other. But the time happily may be regarded as past 
when we are likely to continue the practice of preaching 
the prayers to the people. It is one thing to acknowl- 
edge the right of the laity to take part in Divine ser- 
vice; it is another to vulgarise the service by making 
man and not God the object of our devotions. Nor are 
we likely to see much more of the dividing of the Office 
of the Holy Communion into some eighteen or twenty 
different portions in order that every one present may 
have an opportunity of exhibiting his rhetorical gift be- 
fore the congregation. There is ritualism; and there is 
ritualism; but the dreariest and most wearisome of all 
ritual is the rhetorical attempt to turn Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer into a great function, and the absurdity of 
calling out twenty men (as we have ourselves seen) to do 
what properly belongs to one. The danger at present 
from the tendency to rush into extremes is in an op- 
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posite direction. Let it be understood, then, that a 
mumbled mass is no substitute for Morning Prayer. If 
choral matins without celebration is open to the charge 
of defect, it is also true that the old rule of the Church 
of England is that “every Priest is bound at least to 
say Matins before he presumes to celebrate.” There is 
a danger lest, in the revival of the present day, both 
Priest and people forget the canonical restrictions im- 
posed upon the reception of the Blessed Sacrament. It 
is to be remembered by the Priest that he is not to cele- 
brate more than once a day “nisi necessitate urgente ; et 
tunc idem cum in die bis celebrat post primam celebra- 
tionem, et sanguinis sumptionem nil infundatur calici.” 
And the people are to be reminded that it is forbidden 
“any priest to say masse unlesse those who be present, 
do first by decent composition of their body shew, that 
they are present not only in body, but also in minde, and 
with a devout affection of heart.” Then there are cer- 
tain features of Anglican ritual which are not to be 
allowed to be obscured by the meritorious accessories of 
Roman ceremonial. There is both beauty and signifi- 
cance in the symbolism of the two great lights, when 
properly arranged upon the altar. They set forth, and 
keep clearly before the mind, the fundamental truth that 
the manifestation of Godhead in the mystery of the 
Incarnation is a different and superadded manifestation 
from the manifestation of Godhead in created being and 
the light of nature. This is a truth that cannot be too 
distinctly emphasised, and it is impossible for any one 
who professes to be a Christian not to admit its neces- 
sity and importance. But when the two lights are re- 
moved to give place to a blaze of lights setting forth 
the greater and the lesser Saints, we have transgressed 
the line between ritual propriety and the doubtful ac- 
cessories of Roman ceremonialism. We are bound, 
moreover, to recognise the fact that there are certain 
characteristics of Anglican ritual, both in the way of 
arrangement and exhortation, which cannot be set aside 
without tampering with that which is fundamental and 
obligatory. It is not the case that in the Greek Liturgy, 
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or in the Roman Liturgy, we have the ideal Liturgy to 
which we are bound to conform. It is true of the Litur- 
gies as it is of the Gospels themselves, that they are a 
growth, and in every case partake of the nature of the soil 
in which they grew, as well as of the peculiar atmos- 
phere in which they took shape, and were expanded into 
form and proportion. It is just as vain to look for an 
ideal Liturgy as it is with the German critics to search 
after an original and model Gospel. As the Gospels were 
written to meet the wants of the Church, and grew out 
of the needs felt in different localities, so the Liturgies 
grew out of the devotional life of the faithful, and in 
every case bear the distinctive marks of the devotional 
habits of the portion of the Church from which they 
sprung. There is just as much difference in tone and 
feeling between the Eastern Liturgies and the Liturgies 
of the West as there is between S. Chrysostom and 
S. Augustine, between the philanthropic spirit of the 
one and the misanthropic spirit of the other. 

The Mozarabic rite is different from the Roman, and 
the Gallican differs from both. Each bears the stamp 
of the devotional habit and tone of mind which fostered 
it and gave it life. There are, indeed, as we have said, 
certain great typical features common to all liturgies, 
marking that it is the one Spirit which animates all, but 
here, as elsewhere, the living germ shapes and fashions 
itself in accordance with the nature of the soil in which 
it grows. We have in like manner our Anglican rite 
with its own distinctive characteristics, telling of the time 
and the people in the midst of which it struck root and 
grew. We have also our Scottish-American rite, with its 
own marked features and its own distinctive peculiarities. 
We are not bound by Greek models, nor by Roman 
models, nor by Gallican models, nor by Mozarabic mod- 
els. We have our own liturgical growth, rooted in our 
own Anglo-Saxon character, grown under our native 
skies, transplanted by our forefathers to our own western 
world, there to be developed and fashioned under the 
conditions of time and experience by the silent processes 
of a true growth, as the Spirit of Gop shall order and 
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direct. Now, the distinctive feature of the Anglican 
and American rite is in the greater prominence given in 
the Oblation to the action of the whole body of the 
faithful in connection with the devout and intelligent 
preparation of the holy gifts, that in them and with 
them they may, with the whole Church, be presented 
as a sacrifice of a sweet smell, well pleasing unto Gop. 
Anglican ritual, as partaking of the characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, is not content with mere zs- 
theticism or ceremonial, or outward form and expres- 
sion, however magnificent they may in themselves be. 
It asks for an intelligent apprehension and understand- 
ing of the thing done, and the offering in connection 
with it, the grateful devotion of the heart in thanks- 
giving. Man is a complex being, made up of body, soul, 
and spirit. And it is the part of true religion to give to 
each of the component elements of his nature the satis- 
faction it craves in entering into union and fellowship 
with its Maker. The senses have their place in offering 
unto Gop just as much as the reason and the imagina- 
tion; and the religion which ignores sensible represen- 
tation will infallibly degenerate into barren and idle spec- 
ulation, as Calvinism has done. But the religion which 
has regard only to the senses and does not seek to lift 
the worshipper up to an intellectual and spiritual ap- 
prehension of the thing first represented through the 
medium of material symbols will assuredly degenerate 
into a low and grovelling superstition. It is not the 
fault of the Greek and the Roman Churches that they 
use pictures as an aid to devotion, it is their fault that 
they do not seek to educate the masses of the people 
committed to their care up to an intellectual and spirit- 
ual apprehension of the things represented by the pic- 
ture, and do not call into action, as a safeguard against 
materialism and fetichism, the aid of the logical faculties 
to discriminate between things that differ. A religion, 
it is true, may be too mystical, just as it may be too 
intellectual and doctrinal; but it is also true that it is 
the bounden duty of the corporate Church to preserve 
in her worship the balance between the sensible, the 
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intellectual, and the mystical, and give to each its own 
place in the great act of corporate worship. Preaching 
without prayer is a mistake; so also is prayer without 
preaching. Choral Matins without a celebration is like 
an elaborate grace before an empty feast. A mumbled 
mass where there is no attempt to prepare the mind of 
the worshipper for an intelligent and devout participa- 
tion in the solemn function is little more than fetichism. 

Fault is found with the variations in the Ordinary and 
the Oblation of the Anglican rite from the order observed 
in the other Western rites, and it is maintained that the 
Exhortation, the Prayer of humble access, and the G/- 
via in Excelsts in the Post-communion, are out of place. 
But this is a theoretical and abstract view of the matter. 
When we consider the nature and object of the Preface 
in the Anglican rite, it would be out of place to follow it 
up by the Angelic Hymn. When it is urged that the 
Exhortation breaks in upon the flow of devotion, it is for- 
gotten that the action does not properly begin until after 
the Sursum Corda, and that it is the aim of the Oblation 
in the Anglican rite to prepare the minds and hearts of 
the people for the reverent presentation of the sacred 
gifts. The same distinction was made under the Jewish 
economy. It was the duty of the presenter of the gift 
to kill and to flay the victim, and to divide it into bits ; 
the priestly action properly begun with the sprinkling of 
the blood upon the altar, and the arranging of the victim 
(in the form of a cross) upon the wood upon the fire that 
burned continually before the Presence. We have in 
the Levitical law the basis of the distinction between the 
pro anaphora and the anaphora of the Christian rite. The 
pro anaphora is the Eucharistia proper, in which the gifts 
are offered unto Gop as the Sovereign Bestower of all 
good, and is completed in the Second Oblation; the 
anaphora is the sanctification of the gifts by pleading in 
union with them the merits and death and passion of 
the Eternal Son. If the reader will examine with care 
the comparative table already referred to in Hammond's 
Manual, he will find that the Roman rite, as contrasted 
with the Greek and the Gallican and the Mozarabic Lit- 
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urgies, is singularly defective i in the service of the Prep. 
aration of the Gifts, just as it is defective in the acknowl- 
edgment of the Hoty Guost as the instrument of sancti- 
fication. It confines itself almost entirely to the act of 
redemption without reference, as in the Greek rite, more 
especially to the gifts of Gop the Father in creation, and 
the work of the Hoty Guost, as has been said, in sancti- 
fication. Now in these two particulars we can fairly 
claim that our American rite is superior to the Roman. 
It has its defects, but they are to be remedied in time and 
with due care. What we want first of all is an appre- 
ciation of our heritage, and a spirit of loyalty in the 
maintenance of it. Before we begin the work of litur- 
gical enrichment, we ought to undertake the work of 
liturgical revival. We are to learn to use what we have, 
before we make new ventures in things not yet familiar. 
We need to provide for liturgical enrichment and greater 
flexibility of use, and the way to do it is to ask our own 
Upper House to appoint out of their own number a 
Commission, who shall call to their aid men well skilled 
in liturgical science, and with a Commission appointed 
by the Convocation of Canterbury, and the Scottish 
Church, aided in like manner by English scholars, shall 
give themselves to the work of removing whatsoever 
time and experience shall have proved to be obsolete, 
and of supplying whatsoever advancing knowledge shall 
witness to, as calculated to perfect the work which the 
Fathers of the Anglican Reformation so well begun, and 
to which the members of the Anglican Reformation owe 
a tribute of devout and grateful acknowledgment. 
Tuomas RIcHEY. 
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The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way of Salvation. 
Chillingworth’s Works. London, 1719. 

The Commonitory of Vincent of Lerins. Baltimore, 1817. 

Catholic Dogma, the Antidote of Doubt. By the Rt. 
Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, S. T. D. New York, 1883. 


WO centuries and a half ago the “immortal work ” 
first named above was being produced in defence of 
the ground on which the Church of England had taken 
her stand. Her chief antagonist was Rome. Her cham- 
pion, Chillingworth, was contending with Knott, the Jes- 
uit. The Council of Trent closed its session seventy years 
before. From that Council had gone forth the twelve 
articles of the Creed of Pius IV.as articles of faith joined 
to the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Transub- 
stantiation, papal supremacy, purgatory, and other novel- 
ties of that modern creed were put forth as essential arti- 
cles of belief, as terms of communion. The Church an 
infallible living judge in matters of faith was the ground 
on which the Jesuit pleaded the authority of Rome. 
Chillingworth had once yielded to that plea, and under 
it had sought to find his doubts allayed. A residence 
of a month or two at Douay opened his eyes, and he 
came back to the older and the surer foundation on 
which the Reformed Church of England had rested her 
claim to hold the true Catholic Faith. For five years he 
labored on his work, The Religion of Protestants a Safe 
Way of Salvation. In the sixth chapter is the famous 
maxim: “ Zhe Bible, / say, the Bible only, ts the Religion 
of Protestants,” and he shortly adds : — 
I for my part, after a long and (as I verily believe and hope) im- 
partial search of the true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly 
that I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot, but upon this rock 
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only. I see plainly, and with mine own eyes, that there are popes 
against popes, councils against councils, some fathers against others, 
the same fathers against themselves, a consent of the fathers of one 
age against a consent of fathers of another age, the Church of one 
age against the Church of another age. ‘Traditive interpretations of 
Scripture are pretended, but there are few or none to be found ; no 
tradition but only of Scripture, can derive itself from the fountain ; 
but may be plainly proved either to have been brought in in such an age, 
after CHRIST, or that in such an age it was not in. In a word, there is 
no sufficient certainty but of Scripture only, for any considering man 
to build upon. This, therefore, and this only, I have reason to be- 
lieve ; this I will profess, according to this I will live, and for this if 
there be occasion, I will not only willingly, but even gladly lose my 
life, etc. 


Here Chillingworth, “that man of reason” and of 
conscience, found his antidote for doubt. Our object, in 
this brief inquiry, is to ascertain what relation, if any, 
dogma sustained to it. 

Dogma is something taught; taught by authority ; the 
word in its theological sense may thus be defined : — 

The statement of a truth, believed to be of Divine 
origin, hence considered settled, and therefore to be taught 
and received. Are there any such dogmas in a true 
Christianity? Any settled facts and statements of 
truths, taught with some authority? We do not say 
infallible authority, but with such authority as decides 
matters, for a time at least; which guides decisions ? 
Is the Bible and the Bible only, without note or com- 
ment, to be put into the hands of the student of Divine 
truth, that he may frame out of it his system of belief, 
each one for himself? What was probably the idea of 
Chillingworth, two hundred and fifty years ago? Enor- 
mous since then has been the growth of sects and her- 
esies springing into temporary life, each claiming to 
rest on the written Word, and appealing to the Bzbz 
and the Bible only. In all fairness to the illustrious au- 
thor, we must bear in mind the difference between his 
day and ours; and consider when his grand argument 
was constructed, and against whom it was wielded. 

Cattermole says very truly, “ Not every one who quotes 
this sentence ‘ The Bible, | say, and the Bible only, 
carries with him the true sense of the author.” The 
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Church of England gave to the world our English Bible. 
She appeals to it in support of her doctrine; saying 
[Art. VI.] that nothing can be deemed “ necessary to 
salvation that cannot be proved thereby.” . .. The 
Creeds are to be believed “because they may be proved 
by most certain warrants of Holy Scriptures.’ She gives 
her children these ancient Creeds, short, simple state- 
ments of facts, teaches them as the dogmas of Revela- 
tion, and then puts into their hands the open Bible to 
see if they be not true. These articles of the ancient 
Creeds are the analogy of its truth, the key to its harmo- 
nious interpretation. Nothing contrary to that Word 
can be true and right; nothing outside that Word can 
be deemed essential. No tradition about anything not 
in Scripture comes from the Apostles; or as Chilling- 
worth quaintly puts it, “no tradition, but only of Scrip- 
ture can derive itself from the fountain.” As a matter of 
fact, tradition about transubstantiation, purgatory, indul- 
gences, etc., may be so proved “to have been brought 
in in such an age after Curist, or at such an age were 
not in.” But these ancient Creeds, statements of facts 
with which Scripture is fraught, these tenets of an early 
united Church, these dogmas of Apostolic teaching do 
come down from the fountain head, and may not only 
“be proved by most certain warrants” of the Written 
Word, but proved also to have been taught and held 
before it was fully determined what was the Written 
Word, and even before a line of it was wrttten. 

No institution rests upon its writings. The institution 
is founded, and organised and extends, and its records 
grow up around it. The Church of the New Testament 
existed and spread. Believers were added to it by bap- 
tism; the meaning of the Triune Name was taught; the 
substance of Jesus’ instructions, the facts of Redemp- 
tion, were imparted by Apostles commissioned for the 
purpose, instructed by the risen Lorn, and then specially 
endowed by the Hoty Spirit, who brought accurately to 
their memories whatsoever He had said, and so guided 
them into all necessary truth. Years before S. Mat- 
thew wrote a line of the first Gospel, these authoritative 
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dogmas were communicated and received. Christianity 
rested on them before any of them were incorporated 
into the New Testament. The inestimable value of 
Scripture is to keep the Church ¢rue to her ancient dog- 
mas. 

Of this principle of the English Reformation, Chil- 
lingworth was a champion: The written Record —and 
not the Roman Church claiming to be infallible — the 
judge in all controversies; and when disagreement arises 
as to the meaning of Scripture, then reference to the 
teaching of that age of the Church nearest to the time 
when the record was made, It is a principle recognised 
in our courts. When the meaning of the organic law 
or of the statute is disputed, what is the recourse? Is 
it not to contemporaneous opinion; and especially con- 
temporaneous and subsequent practice? The decision 
thus reached may not be zxzfalhble always, but zt rules. 

Such the general principle of Chillingworth’s great 
work. It came out nearly a century after the English na- 
tional Church freed herself of Roman tyranny and was re- 
established in her ancient faith. Already the mischievous 
error of unrestrained private interpretation had spread, 
and heresies and sects were everywhere starting up. 
Chillingworth was no champion of this unbridled license 
in the use of Sacred Scripture. And he guarded against 
this error in his rear while he confronted the Jesuit foe. 
Both as to the question what are the dooks of Scripture, 
and what are the essential ¢eme¢s of Scripture, he appeals 
to the authority of ‘the Church primitive and Catholic 
against the present Roman Church, self-styled infallible. 

Quoting the VI. Article of Religion, “in the name of 
the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament of whose author- 
ity was never any doubt in the Church,” he says to 
Knott (italics ours), “You demand what Protestants 
mean by them? Are they assured by the Church's 
consent what Scriptures be Canonical? I answer Yes. 
And whereas you infer that that is to make the Church 
judge, — I have told you already that of this controversy 
we make the Church the judge; but not the present 
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Church, much less the presert Roman Church; but the 
consent and testimony of the ancient and primitive Church. 
Which though it be but a highly probable inducement, 
and no demonstrative enforcement, yet methinks, you 
should not deny but it may be a suffictent ground of 
faith.” [Chzl. Works. London, 1719, p. 48, or ch. II. 
35: 

~— “The conclusion of your roth § is, that ‘the 
Divinity of a writing cannot be known from itself alone, 
but by some extrinsical authority ;’ which you need not 
prove, for no wise man denies it. But then this is that 
of Universal Tradition, not of your Church [Ibid., p. 50, 
or ch. II. 46]. And a little above, “ Your Church’s infalli- 
bility is not built on it (universal tradition), and the canon 
of Scripture is” [p. 50, ch. II. 45]. Again, “If there be 
any traditive interpretation of Scripture, produce it, and 
prove it to be so, and we wll embrace it. But the tradi- 
tion of all ages is one thing, and the authority of the 
present Church, much more of the Roman Church, which 
is but a part, and a corrupt part, of the Catholic Church, 
is another. And, therefore, though we are ready to re- 
ceive both Scripture and the interpretation of Scripture 
upon the authority of Orzginal Tradition, yet we receive 
neither the one nor the other upon the authority of your 
Church” [p. 61, or ch. II. 89]. Again he grants the 
Church in her traditions to be as infallible as the Scrip- 
ture is, “if the tradition be as universal as the tradition 
of the undoubted books of Scripture is” [Ibid., p. 82, ch. 
III. 84]. Again, “ Nothing besides Scripture comes to 
us with as full a stream of tradition as Scripture ” [p. 82, 
ch. II. 155]. 

And in this VI. chapter, where this memorable phrase 
occurs, “ ¢he Bible, | say, and the Bible only,” etc., in an- 
tagonism to the pretended infallibility of a Church teach- 
ing as Articles of Faith transubstantiation, purgatory, 
papal supremacy, and other novelties, Chillingworth in- 
sists, that in the Apostles’ Creed are all necessary points 
of belief. He appeals to Scripture, but recognises the 
necessity of an appeal to “ wszversal tradition,” to use his 
own words, over and over again. And finally, in his 
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Reasons against Popery, his letter to Mr. Lewgar, he 
enumerates twenty-three strange things, and concludes 
with these unmistakable words : — 

I wonder . . . that Vincentius Lirenensis, seeking for a rule of his 
faith and a preservation from heresy, should be ignorant of this so 
ready an one, —the infallibility of the Church of Rome. 

All these things, and many more, are strange to me, if the infalli- 
bility of the Roman Church be indeed, and were always by Christians 
acknowledged to be, the foundation of our faith ; and therefore I be- 
seech you to pardon me if I choose to build mine upon one that is 
much firmer and safer, and lies open to none of these objections, which 
is SCRIPTURE AND UNIVERSAL TRADITION [p. 304]. 


Now who than Chillingworth may be taken as a truer 
expounder of the principles of the English Reformation? 
And, like many others in those days, he, while facing the 
Jesuit, was assailed even more furiously by the Puritan 
behind. This very book, on which rests his fame, was 
denounced by those who, affecting to hold to the Bzd/e 
only, treated it with the most unbridled license, making 
it teach anything and everything that their fancies and 
theories required. He died in adversity. His “ene- 
mies were the chief.” One of them, the fanatical Pu- 
ritan Cheynel, stood by his grave, and cast this very 
book of Chillingworth in upon the coffin that contained 
his body, with this most astonishing malediction upon 
both : — 


Get thee gone thou cursed book which has seduced so many pre- 
cious souls, — get thee gone into the place of rottenness, that thou 
mayest rot with thy author and see corruption. 


Enough, and more than enough, to show to many who 
quote oracularly that stereotyped motto, the Bible ana 
the Bible only the Religion of Protestants, that they do 
not carry with them the sense of the author. He, like 
Ridley in his Conferences, like Cranmer in his Appeal, 
like Jewell in his Apology and Challenge, like Field Ox 
the Church, \ike Hooker in his Podzty, like Morton in his 
Catholic Appeal, and many other champions of the Eng- 
lish Church in the XVI. and XVII. centuries recog- 
nised the ground of their Reformed Church to be Holy 
Scripture as against the Infallibility of the present Church, 
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and an Appeal to Primitive Antiquity on disputed and 
essential points.* 

Vincent of Lerins, quoted by Chillingworth, stood 
in the V. century where stood Chillingworth in the 
XVII. The rule to detect error is by him thus worded, 
ist, The authority of the Law of Gop, and 2d, Zhe 
tradition of the Catholic Church. This was the very 
principle of the English Reformation. The Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia may say, as it does, that it is “the 
most complete representation of the Roman (!) Catholic 
doctrine of tradition ;” and Churchmen too sometimes re- 
iterate the condemnation like one of Bishop McLaren’s 
reviewers in the January Cuurcu Review; not thinking 
that they by so doing are knocking away from under our 
feet all the foundation on which stand the Reformed 
Church of England, and her world-embracing branches, 
as distinguished from any of the uncounted sects who 
claim to stand by the principle of ‘Ae Bible only. If the 
Vincentian Rule is to be “ relegated,” as Mr. Ames says 
[Cuurcn Review, Fanuary, p. 166], “ to the limbo of ex- 
ploded frauds,” let Chillingworth’s Religion of Protes- 
tants go along with it. Let Mr. Ames stand by Cheynell, 
and hurl both of them into the grave of the great ex- 
pounder of Vincent’s Rule; who threw down at the feet 
of his Jesuit foe the challenge, to stand if he could on this 
firmer and safer foundation of his faith, ScrierureE AND 
Universal Tradition. 

We are well aware that this word ¢vadztion is to many 
very objectionable. So is the word Catholic. Both words 
are ours. Let us restore them to their true meaning, 
and hold and use them. We cannot afford to let the 
Romanist usurp the right to be considered to be the ¢rue 


* See Palmer, 7reatise on the Church, Pt. Il. ch. vi., On the Principles of the 
English Reformation. He shows also, Pt. I. ch. xii. § 3, that the Lutherans and 
other Continental reformers se¢ ou¢ on the same foundation. One passage from 
Palmer is here introduced. 

“In England the supremacy and sufficiency of Scripture was most rightly main- 
tained, not against a Catholic tradition teaching the same doctrine as Scripture itself, 
and therefore strictly confirmatory of Scripture, but against a tradition imagined to 
convey articles of faith 7 addition to those which Scripture maintained,” ... “ Thus 
the authority of Catholic Tradition was recognised by the Church of England and by 
all our learned theologians,” pp. 493,498. Lond. ed., 1839, Pt. II. ch. vi., and the 
chapter is crowded with authorities. ; 
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Catholic and to hold the ¢rue tradition. That eminent 
Evangelical Joseph Milnor, of the last century, well de- 
fines Vincent's rule against the slashing Encyclopedist 
of the present, — 

With him, besides the testimony of Scripture, universality and an- 
tiquity are added as essential and concurring requisites of the evidence 
of orthodoxy ; and though Popery can by no means stand the test of these 
(for it had not as yet existed in the Church), it has notwithstanding 
availed itself of its rules and pressed them into its service.* 

It is for us to wrest this stolen weapon from the Ro- 
mans’ grasp, and show, as Chillingworth did by its ready 
use, that it is ours and not theirs. 

Consider what the word ¢vadzézon meant in Vincent's 
day, A. D. 437. S. Paul bade the early Christians “ stand 
and hold fast the ¢vaditzons which ye have been taught 
by word or our epistle.’t The traditions of that early 
united age, so fresh and pure from Jesus and His inspired 
Apostles, served a very important purpose. Those early 
Christians must have obeyed S. Paul quite well down to 
Vincent's time. He was as near to the Apostles almost 
as we are to the Reformers. Through all these early 
centuries the Church had continued a visible body of 
faithful men. Teachers of error had arisen to draw away 
disciples after them. Their numerous heresies and sects 
have long since been forgotten. Most of them perished 
even before Vincent’s day; just as the vast majority of the 
three or four hundred sects that have arisen in England 
and on the Continent since Chillingworth’s day have 
passed entirely from memory. The Church was no mere 
congregation, but an organised body of faithful men with 
rites and rules and officers, and so perpetuated itself, while 
the individuals composing it continually disappeared. It 
was the age of unity, of peace, and of power. It was the 
age which by its practice settled finally what are the 
Canonical Books of Scripture, and, along with the Bible, 
transmitted the Creeds, as her summary of essential truth, 
the Faith once for all delivered to the saints. The third 
Universal Council adjourned three years before Vincent 

* Hist. of the Ch. of Christ, Cent. V. ch. xiii. 
t 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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published his book. The fourth and last of those undis- 
puted Councils met just after his death. Christianity 
was the established religion. Other sects and heresies 
were springing into life. At such a time as this Vincent 
wrote his Commonztory. It became a recognised author- 
ity. To it the reformers of the Church of England ap- 
pealed at the Reformation to vindicate her claim, first 
against Rome and then against the sects, to be premeteve 
and hence Afostolic. 

Vincent anticipates the objection to his rule raised 
then, and raised now. After stating his rule he says 
[Ch. II. § 2]:— 

Here, perhaps, some one will ask, ‘ What need is there, seeing that 
the Canon of Scripture is perfect, and suffices to the full and more for all 
demands, that the authority of the interpretation of the Church should be 


added to it?’ Because the Holy Scripture for its very depth is not 
taken of all in one and the same sense. 


Would that these ponderous words might be deeply 
lodged in the hearts of all who lament our unhappy di- 
visions. The fact is apparent. Earnest men, thought- 
ful men, praying men, do not take Holy Scripture in 
one and the same sense even in those principles of faith 
and order necessary to unity. Is there no appeal to some 
authority to which all will bow? We of the one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ought not to need to be 
told that it is an appeal to the age when the Church was 
one, when the Books of Scripture were settled, and the 
Creeds of a united Christendom were promulgated. 

Of course we make ¢vadition to mean something very 
different from that for which the Romanist contends. 
“No tradition but of Scripture,” as Chillingworth puts 
it, “can derive itself from the fountain.” The dogmas 
of the early united Church were what the ecclesta docens 
had received from the Apostles before they were written in 
the New Testament, and by a ¢rue tradition had handed 
down. The Books of Scripture and the Articles of the 
Creeds were themselves the result of ¢vadition. A true 
tradition means the handing down of such dogmas of 
the Apostolic age as give the clear statement of what the 
early united Church held as to the meaning of the Scrip- 
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tures on certain important points. These dogmas are 
for the most part the articles of the Creed, and such 
truths or facts as are inseparably connected with an 
Article of the Creed; e. g., this Article, “One Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church.” The dogmas of the early 
Church state its visibility, its two Sacraments, the admis- 
sion of infants to one, of women to the other; by what 
kind of a ministry administered, etc. True dogmas 
state nothing not contained in Scripture.* The dogmas 
handed down, or rather claimed to have been handed 
down by the ¢vadttzon so called of the Romish Church, 
are very often not even alluded to in Scripture, are en- 
tirely outside of Scripture. 

Those Churchmen know not what they do when they 
disparage or reject this ultimate appeal to the Catholic 
Church, on those points which divide into varying and 
contentious sects those who claim to hold to the Scrip- 
tures of truth. There are three courses before us: 
1st, to acquiesce in these divisions of the Christian house- 
hold; 2d, to yield to the claims of a Roman infallibility, 
and admit that her dogma and her tradition are Catholic 
and true; or 3d, to seek the primitive ground of an ac- 
tual unity, and hold the ¢rue tradition taught by the 
Apostles in word and in writing to the Apostolic Church, 
the Faith oxce for all delivered to the saints and handed 
down, held fast as a sacred deposit, as the only ground 
of possible unity again. 

The rule of Vincent is not so hard of application to 
one who is willing to be led, and is ready to yield to 
what Chillingworth calls “a highly probable induce- 
ment.” Indeed the application is made already by the 
history of the undivided Church. Where it went the 
Spirit of Truth led as surely as Israel’s host followed 
the pillar of fire and cloud which only the foremost could 
always see. 

Two lawyers have sat in judgment on Bishop Mc- 

* So far as Creeds go, the dogmas of the Church are the dogmas of Revelation 
and none other. The same may be said of the decrees or doctrines enumerated by 
the four (Ecumenical Councils, etc. Js Dogma a necessity. By F. Meyrick. Lon- 


don, 1883, p. 63. The title of the chapter is, “ 7e Dogmas of the Church of 
England, and of the Church Catholic, identical with those of Scripture.” 
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Laren’s book, ond on his eduieer 3 in the Fuly number of 
the CuurcH Review. One of them quotes Chillingworth 
without seeming to be aware that he is one who carries 
not, with Chillingworth’s famous phrase, “ the true sense 
of the author.” And the other seems (see paragraph on 
pp. 54, 55> January Review, notices of “two or three 

scattered statements ”) to utterly fail to grasp the argu- 
ment of the Bishop or the meaning of his defender. He 
seems like a /awyer trying a case, and not like a judge. 
Indeed his second quibble about the phrase “coeval 
with the Word itself” is beneath contempt. They both 
reject the Vincentian rule, the distinctive basis on which 
we stand, distinguished from that of Rome on the one 
hand and the multitudinous sects of Protestantism on 
the other. Verily it is not the first time that lawyers 
“have taken away the key of knowledge.” 

Vincent's book against heretics was written in the 
Vth century. The Church was still ove. The Canon of 
Scripture was complete. The Apostles and Nicene 
Creeds were in nearly their present form. The Scrip- 
ture and the essential doctrines of the Scripture had 
been verified by “¢vadztion derived,” as Chillingworth 
says, “from the fountain.” Let us go back two cen- 
turies toward that Apostolic fountain. The Canon of 
Scripture was not yet definitely established. The 
Apostles’ Creed, in its present concise form, cannot be 
proved to have been then in existence. But Tertullian 
in Africa gives the summary of it in his own phraseology, 
its doctrines the same, and the sequence of doctrine the 
same. He says that this Creed had ever and every- 
where by all believers been held that Curist taught it 
to His Apostles, transmitted the whole of it, founded 
Churches on it, and that the Church then everywhere 
held it; and then he concludes, “ When that which is de- 
posited among many is found to be one and the same, it 
is not the result of error but of ¢vadition. Can any one 
then be reckless enough to say that they were in error 
who handed on the ¢radztion 7” * 

Go back about a generation further toward the foun- 


* Prescrip. against Heretics. Edin. ed. 1870, cc. xiii—xxviii. 
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tain. Irenzeus, in Europe, is writing against Heresies. 
He uses this language: “ The Church throughout the 
world has received from the Apostles and their disciples 
this Faith: She believes in one Gop,” etc., in language of 
his own, but doctrines and the sequence very nearly the 
same as Tertullian, and the substance the same. He 
then adds: “As I have already observed, the Church, 
having received this preaching and this Faith, although 
scattered throughout the whole world, yet, as if occupy- 
ing but one house, carefully preserves it... . For al- 
though the languages of the world are dissimilar, yet 
the import of the ¢vadztzon is one and the same.” * 

This is the latter part of the II. century. Two gen- 
erations separated Irenzeus from the last of the Holy 
Apostles. Three generations before, S. Paul had writ- 
ten, “ Keep the traditions which ye have been taught by 
word or our Epistle.” Irenzus and Tertullian, standing 
about midway to Vincent, show how the traditions had 
been preserved, and they do so by a most exact applica- 
tion of the same rule which Vincent repeats, “ a/ways, 
everywhere, and by all.” t 

We had not seen Bishop McLaren’s book when we read 
the criticism in the Review. We took it up expecting 
to find ideas about the presence of Curist in His Body 
the Church, and an infallibility of judgment now resid- 
ing in it that deserved the frequent denunciation. To 
our mind a few sentences should have been more 
guarded, e. g., the interpretation of the text, the Spirit 
of Truth “shall guide you into all truth” [pp. 44, 
45]; and the theorising about the Saviour’s presence 
after His ascension [p. 37], which suggest the error 
of the ubiquity of His glorified humanity. But other 
utterances seem to correct these, and the work is 
only another, and in some portions a very forcible and 
a timely presentation of an old principle, put forth by 
S. Paul and other Apostles, and urged again and again 
by Irenzus and Tertullian and Vincent of the age of 
unity, Cranmer and Jewell and others of the Reforma: 


* Jrenaus against Heresies. Edin. ed. 1868. Book 1, c. x. 1, 2 
t Com. c. iii. 
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tion period, and Chillingworth, Beveridge, Palmer, Ho- 
bart,and Hopkins, and a host of other orthodox Church- 
men since. There are in the book many solid brilliant 
gems of truth, e. g., ““ The Body of Dogma is the Catho- 
lic Creeds ” [p. 48], “ In every truth of our religion we 
should expect to find an inscrutable factor” [p. 55]. 
“The Gospel was the Gospel before it was written” 
[p. 67], and this, which sets forth that more elevating, 
assuring, and inspiring truth, of the perpetual abiding 
in the Church of the Spirit of Truth, which in ‘ Catho- 
lic Dogma’ is the high and leading idea [p. 76], “ Thus 
the stream of tradition of which S. Paul makes mention, 
the product equally of an inspired ministry orally deliv- 
ering, and of an inspired Church receiving, would flow 
purely through the generations, the Lorp caring for His 
Own Truth. And this was the method which our Lorp 
actually selected as the means by which to perpetuate 
the original deposit.” 

And so we must conclude that true Catholic Dogma 
zs an Antidote to Doubt. Such is the present state of 
the Christian world, that the remedy will hardly be 
much taken. But statements of essential truth, “ proved 
by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture,” and then 
by universal tradition proved to have been in the early 
days of unity received as doth proved and essential, will 
tend to lead a distracted Christendom to the ancient 
platform of unity, Evangelical Truth and Apostolical 
Order. The Church to be one must be one with her- 
self in every place and in every age. If that day shall 
again dawn, doubt will be dispelled; for the Master's 
prayer will then be answered, and its result made every- 
where apparent, — “that they may all be one . . . that 
the world may believe that Thou didst send Me.” 

SAMUEL BENEDICT. 
24 





THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


The Pentateuch: Its Origin and Structure. An Examina- 
tion of Recent Theories. By Epwarp Cone BissELt, 
D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 


HE above-named book will no doubt be read with 

great interest not only by students of the Penta- 
teuch but by all earnest- minded Christians, who are 
aware of the many questions vigorously discussed con- 
cerning the authorship, date, and sources of those books, 
commonly, and at one time universally, attributed to 
Moses, and assigned to the period of the Exodus of the 


Israelites. 

The author of the treatise under review, while not 
shrinking from the examination of even the most radical 
and contumelious theories, exhibits everywhere a devout 
and reverent spirit, thoroughly permeated, not only with 
an intellectual confidence in the reality of Divine reve- 
lation, but also with a sincere appreciation of its value 
to work out in the soul the blessings of eternal peace 
and joy. The sections on “ The Law and the Proph- 
ets,” and “The Law and the Psalms,” might be read 
with profit by those who cared but little for the mere 
critical examination. Thus of the Prophets he writes: — 

The great first principles of religion, the being and personality of 
Gop, His government by a plan which literally leaves nothing out, 
the inexorable law of righteousness, the innate ugliness and clinging 
curse of sin, these were not with them matters of technical philosoph- 
ical discussion, but fixed and overwhelming motives. On them they 
planted themselves and there they rested, as on an immovable ful- 
crum, the mighty, lever of their influence over men. 

What, indeed, is more pitiful in human story, — tragic, one might 
say, if it were regarded simply as human story, — than the lives of 
some of these men? It was just this sharp antagonism between a 
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sense of imperative duty and all the kindly impulses of the human 
heart that wrung from them such touching exclamations as abound in 
their writings. 

What more natural than that these grand old Prophets, if so be 
that they were true Prophets of Gop, standing firm where Priests and 
people had fallen away, should do this very work? That they should 
see and should hold up the spiritual side of the Mosaic laws and in- 
stitutions, should insist upon it, emphasise it, and all the more be- 
cause of the enormous exaggeration of the merely outward by their 
contemporaries ? 


Again, in the section on “ The Law and the Psalms,” 
commenting on the verbal allusions to passages in the 
Pentateuch, he says, — 


There is nothing more marked in the Hebrew poetical literature 
of the later times, or more full of sparkle, it may be added, than these 
gems borrowed from the ancient songs. Their setting may be 
changed, but they have a lustre, wherever found, peculiarly their own, 
Here is one, for instance, from the memorable pzan of victory 
chanted by the Israelites on their escape from Pharaoh and the Red 
Sea. It is set in the crown of composition ; ‘Jehovah is a man of 
war, Jehovah is his name.’ 

Who could ever forget the bold metaphor? There is scarcely any 
end to the changes that are rung upon it from Moses down. To 
David, himself a man of war, it offered the very thought that he needed 
for many an impassioned utterance like that which introduced the fol- 
lowing outburst [Psalm xxxv. 1, 2]:— 


Strive, O Thou JEHovAH! with them that strive with me ; 
Fight Thou against them that fight against me. 

Grasp the shield and buckler, 

And arise in my defence. 


When setting forth the many references to the Leviti- 
cal law contained in the 51st Psalm, the author's own 
heart cannot resist the quickening influence of the 
Psalmist’s expression of deep humiliation and of perfect 
trust in the goodness and mercy of Gop. He breaks 
forth into the earnest appeal, — 


Disparaging sacrifices! As a sufficient means of purification and 
pardon, as the final and only ground of hope —yes. How could he 
do otherwise? The man who knows what it is to be a sinner against 
GOD (ver. 6) does not need any Epistle to the Hebrews to inform 
him that his ultimate appeal must be to Gop. Disparaging sacri- 
fices! As an eloquent tribute of deepest human feeling and longing, 
whether of penitence or gratitude—no. ... There were circum- 
stances, he immediately goes on to say, when Gop could ‘delight in 
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sacrifices, in burnt offerings and whole burnt offerings.’ It was when 
His altars really smoked for Him, It was when the offering really 
brought together the offerer and Him who was offered to; when it 
had ceased to be a barrier and had become a bond and channel of 
spiritual communion. The whole spirit of the Psalms shows that this 
is the deeper thought which underlies the figure and writes in one the 
otherwise incoherent utterances of the contrite singer. 

Though the author of the work under review every- 
where exhibits a devout and earnest Christian feeling, 
he fails not to characterise in fitting terms the many 
contradictions and absurdities of recent theorists, in ref- 
erence to the origin and growth of the Pentateuch. 
Both a keen sense of humor and a just indignation cause 
him at times to break forth into well-merited sarcasm, 
provoked by the preposterous assumption of knowledge 
where all is conjecture, and the supercilious contempt 
for those who venture to differ from the oracular prede- 
terminations of the so-called scientific critics. 

When examining the fanciful assertion that the fiction 
of the Tabernacle arose from a backward projection of 
the Temple of Solomon into the distant past, that it was 
but an ideal picture painted by some Babylonian exile, 
the author asks : — 

How then, on any proper principles of historical development, is 
the temple itself to be accounted for? Perhaps, however, so inop- 
portune a query will be regarded as also an impertinence. Given the 
theory that you have an elephant and a tortoise for the earth to rest 
its crushing weight upon, what difference can it make whether it be 
elephant or tortoise that is left dangling in the abyss. 


Speaking of the use made by Wellhausen of the ap- 
parent discrepancies in the various documents, between 
which vast intervals of time are placed, but which are at 
length combined to produce what is called “ The Priest's 
Code,” the author’s indignation vents itself in the sar- 
casm :-— 

He puts them (the documents) so far apart indeed, that only a man 
as sagacious as the final redactor of the Pentateuch could ever have 
seen any connection between them, or (only) one with his character- 
istic temerity have (ever) thought to harmonise them as a common 
product of the Mosaic period. But all critics fortunately have not 
to struggle with so credulous an incredulity as that of Julius Well- 
hausen. 
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Dealing with the reiterated assertion that the original 
authentic Deuteronomy makes no claim to be the work 
of Moses, but that all the passages which appear to do 
so were inserted at a late period, merely to hoodwink 
the people into believing Moses to be the author of a 
book which really had no existence before the time of 
Josiah, the author exclaims ; — 


If this be invention it matters not in what king’s reign or under 
what prophetic or priestly sanction it was invented ; its impudence 
and dishonesty were only equalled by the stupidity of the people that 
did not discover that it was so, or discovering and knowing it have 
never made a sign that they accepted it otherwise than as literal 
fact. 


The moral and ethical impossibility of such a charac- 
ter as Moses being the fraudulent invention of a degen- 
erate age is set forth in vigorous language. 


A crowning inconsistency which I find in the methods and con- 
clusions of our critics is that, while busy with codes and their proper 
distribution among the centuries, they have strangely overlooked the 
lawgiver himself, have completely failed to account for the concep- 
tion of such a character as that of Moses and the unique portrayal of 
it in the Pentateuch. Dazzled, as it should seem, by the glare of their 
own torches, they have never fully gauged the magnitude of the prob- 
lem they have undertaken to solve. When the destructive critics of 
the New Testament have finished their work, if such a supposition be 
allowable, and torn piecemeal the four histories of our LorD, parcelling 
out the fragments to different hands and different times, there will 
still remain untouched, and forever above the reach of critical experts, 
the peerless CHRIsT to be accounted for ; and here in like manner is 
the Moses of the Pentateuch, coming with radiant face from Gop’s 
presence. A greater miracle than Jesus he is called, if he be a prod- 
uct of the early age. But is it easier then to believe that a priestly 
coterie of Josiah’s time and Ezra’s time made him, than that Gop 
made him? Asa gift of Gon’s good providence, sent for a special 
purpose, the character is intelligible. It has been ever so in hu- 
man history, that great sons of their times have, sooner or later, re- 
sponded to the clarion call of great opportunities. But as the puppet 
of a show, the result of some hocus-pocus of Jehovist and Elohist, 
Deuteronomist and Redactor, a mere toy picture, made of blocks, 
squared and painted by different hands — that strains our credulity 
too far. It is incredible. 


The author brings forward many admissions of ration- 
alistic writers to show that the real objection to receiv- 
ing the Pentateuch as the work of Moses, having a few 
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(and those very few) supplementary statements and ex- 
planatory notes inserted by later hands, is after all based 
not upon historical and philological criticism, but upon 
preconceived theories of what ought to be the order and 
sequence of the growth of religious belief and ceremony. 
Thus when the allusions of Amos and Hosea are ad- 
duced to show that the “ Priest’s Code” was at least ear- 
lier than those Prophets, the answer of Wellhausen is, 
“ Passages out of Amosand Hosea may be adduced 
which are supposed to show acquaintance with the 
‘Code of the Priests;’ upon him, however, who holds 
them to be earlier than it, they can make no impres- 
sion.” Of course, if it is assumed as indisputable that 
the “ Priest’s Code” is post-exilian, no amount of evi- 
dence can overthrow the foregone conclusion. 

It is charged upon the advocates of the common historical belief 
that their premise of a Divine revelation, accredited by prophecy and 
miracle, leaves them no option. The same may fairly be retorted 
against those who substitute for it the fixed premise of a simply nat- 
ural development. Its defenders are no longer free. Their subse- 
quent course of reasoning can only be regarded as predetermined and 
compulsory. 


The rationalistic writers first form a theory, and then 
language, facts, witnesses, and ritual must all bend to 
that theory. Even the well settled conclusions of critics 
of their own school are summarily set aside if conflicting 
with the theory, and for no other reason than that they 
are conflicting. 

The book of Joel has been acknowledged by many ra- 
tionalistic critics to be the oldest, or one of the oldest, of 
the prophets. The character of the language; the his- 
torical allusions, Egyptians and Edomites being exclu- 
sively regarded as the enemies of Judah, while there is 
no allusion to Assyrians or Babylonians; as well as the 
subjects of the prophecies; all bear witness to the early 
date of Joel. But when it was seen that with such a 
date the book of Joel would not adapt itself to the new 
theory, the previous conclusions of criticism, however 
well founded, must be peremptorily set aside. 


It is the exigency of the theory, mind you, that makes this require- 
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ment, nothing else. It is the dilemma into which they would be 
brought who say, that no traces of this “ Code of the Priests” are dis- 
coverable before the exile, if this mighty prophet of Judah were allowed 
to stand in his place and give his testimony. 


Everything in the historical books also which agrees 
not with the preconceived theory is discarded as a late 
interpolation. Even entire books are discredited simply 
because it is impossible to deny that the whole tenor 
of their narrative presupposes the existence of the full 
ceremonial law. 

Thus Wellhausen sets aside the testimony of the books 
of “ Kings,” because, as he himself acknowledges, it is in 
open conflict with “the actual course of the centralisa- 
tion of the cultus;” z ¢ as he conceives it. In this 
“cultus ” he distinguishes three stages: (1.) In the earliest 
documents plurality of altars was freely permitted; (2.) in 
the second stage, the age of Josiah, unity of worship is 
everywhere insisted on; (3.) while in the post-exilian 
age such variety of worship is “presupposed as a thing 
of the past and by means of the fiction of the tabernacle 
referred to the very earliest times.” Of course when 
every passage alluding to the tabernacle or to a single 
authorised place of worship is first eliminated, it is easy 
to find no allusion to either in the historical books. 

The chief difficulty in the establishment of such well- 
rounded theories has been to get rid of palpable contra- 
diction on the part of hitherto accredited witnesses. But 
when the proof assigned for their untrustworthiness is 
sifted, it is found to be no more than the fact that they 
do contradict the theory. 

One of the most important parts of the book under 
review is that section which gives an “ Historical Sketch 
of the Criticism.” This indeed is not a complete his- 
tory, but only what it purports to be, “asketch.” It gives, 
however, a fair résumé and sufficient detail to estimate 
aright the character and results of that movement. A 
complete history would itself require a volume of no 
moderate dimensions. The mere names of authors and 
titles of their works occupy no less than sixty-five closely 
printed pages in an appendix. 
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During the whole period of ancient Jewish history 
and in the Christian Church until after the death of the 
last of the Apostles, the Pentateuch was universally re- 
ceived as the work of Moses. The first to challenge the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch were the 
heretical leaders and sceptics of the sub-apostolic age. 
Their objections, however, were entirely doctrinal, and 
not critical. They rejected such statements as conflicted 
with their peculiar tenets, but accepted many Mosaic en- 
actments and rites as of binding obligation because ap- 
pointed through Moses. 

It was not until the XII. century that attention ap- 
pears to have been turned to a truly critical examination 
of the authorship of the Pentateuch. At this period the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures seems to have been 
almost exclusively confined to the Jewish Rabbinical 
schools into which had penetrated some of the same 
spirit of subtile investigation and doubt, which for a 
century or more had been exhibited in the controversies 
of the nominalists and realists among Christians. 

One of the most noted of these critics was Aben Ezra. 
He took a very moderate position, not denying the Mo- 
saic authorship in general, though alluding in an enig- 
matical manner to various passages which appeared to 
him doubtful in origin or meaning. These are in gen- 
eral such passages as on their face appear to be additions 
and explanations of later writers. Aben Ezra, however, 
calls to task and attempts to confute the bolder assertion 
of his contemporary, “a certain Isaac,” that Geneszs xxxvi. 
31, in which allusion is made to kings, must have been 
written in the days of Jehoshaphat. 

From this time on to the XVI. century no new or 
bolder positions seem to have been taken, and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch was generally accepted. 
Meanwhile, however, Christian scholars had been paying 
greater attention to the study of Hebrew. In the XIII. 
century, among the few proficient Hebraists may be 
mentioned Roger Bacon. In the XIV. century Pope 
Clement V. ordered the Hebrew and other oriental 
languages to be taught in the public schools, that mis- 
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sionaries might be properly instructed for the conversion 
of Jews and Mahometans. In the XV. century, a public 
professor of Hebrew, as well as Greek, was appointed in 
the University of Paris; and the Universities of Spain 
and Italy had obtained considerable eminence for the 
study of Oriental literature and antiquities. This in- 
creased knowledge of Semitic tongues paved the way for 
a more intelligent criticism of the Hebrew Bible, and at 
the same time presented the opportunity for broaching 
the most extravagant theories. 

It was in the XVI. century that the controversy over 
the authenticity of the books ascribed to Moses may be 
said to have really begun in earnest. 

Andreas Bodenstein, who commonly goes by the name 
of Carlstadt, from his native town in Franconia, had 
studied Scholastic philosophy and Canon law at Rome. 
At an early age he distinguished himself as a contro- 
versialist, and held the office of Rector. of the Uni- 
versity at Wittenberg. He adhered to the Scholastic 
theology till about a. p. 1517, when he went over to the 
side of Luther, but afterwards became his bitter oppo- 
nent, adopting the tenets of Zwingli. After the death of 
Zwingli he became pastor and professor of theology at 
Basel. 

Carlstadt not only denied the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, but declared the man “ demented” who 
could attribute it to Moses. His arguments, however, 
present nothing new, and are of no critical value. The 
last twelve verses of Deuteronomy, he declares, could not 
have been written by Moses, but these exhibit the same 
style as the rest of the Pentateuch, hence none of the 
Pentateuch could have been written by Moses; a very 
curious specimen of logic, to say nothing of the evident 
lack of any just sense of what critical analysis means. 

In this same century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth a number of writers followed Carlstadt, using sub- 
stantially the same arguments, though not all drawing the 
same sweeping conclusion. Among them our author 
mentions Masius, a Roman Catholic priest of Belgium, 
whose book, though moderate in tone, was interdicted at 
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Rome; Hobbes of England; and Peyrére, a French- 
man. 

With Spinoza, in the middle of the XVII. century, 
began a newera. He laid down as a fundamental pos- 
tulate the rejection of supernatural revelation, miracles, 
and prophecy. Such a principle required all the books 
of the Old Testament, but especially the Pentateuch, to 
be largely remodelled. Spinoza also maintained that the 
Pentateuch was the work of some late compiler, not un- 
likely Ezra. 

Le Clerc, a few years subsequently, broached the idea 
that the Pentateuch must have come into its present 
form at a much later period than the Exodus, and sug- 
gests that it is due to the priest sent from Babylon 
[2 Aznugs xvii. 27], after the capture of Samaria, to teach 
the new colonists “ the manner of the Gop of the land.” 

Anton Van Dale, just at the close of the century, 
held the Pentateuch to have been constructed by Ezra, 
after the exile, out of the materials furnished him by 
such fragmentary records of Moses as the “ Book of the 
Wars of Gop,” the “ Book of the Covenant,” and the 
“ Book of the Law,” and also by the later historical 
records and the earlier Prophets. 

In this second period of the history of Biblical criti- 
cism, we see the germs of the various theories that de- 
veloped and bore such unwholesome fruit in the third 
and last period. Spinoza furnished the animating prin- 
ciple that has dominated and guided the whole course 
of the destructive critics; the uncompromising rejection 
of everything supernatural and miraculous. While the 
origin of the Pentateuch was ascribed partly to the times 
of the later kings, partly to the post-exilian era. Simon, 
Vitringa, and others had even remarked upon the vary- 
ing usage of the two names of Gop, ELonmm and Je- 
HOVAH. 

This previous outlining of the most modern theories, 
in a century when the true principles of criticism were 
imperfectly understood, and when arguments the most 
trivial and inadequate were adduced in its support, is a 
plain indication that the recent theories have not grown 
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to maturity out of the criticisms; but the criticisms 
have been devised to sustain a preconceived theory, 
handed down to the present generation by those who 
gave it birth two centuries ago. 

In the middle of the XVIII. century began the third 
period in the development of Biblical criticism. In this 
period the theory of documents by various authors, and 
repeated revisions, was brought forward and by degrees 
carried to such an extent of refinement as virtually to 


be self-destructive. 

Jean Astruc called attention ‘to the fact that “the 
names of Gop, ELontm and JEHOVAH, are not employed 
indiscriminately, but usually alternate with one another 
in what appear to be successive sections.” The obser- 
vation may be applied with some plausibility to the book 
of Genesis, though even in this there are numerous 
irregularities; but it utterly fails, when tested by the 
remaining books of the Pentateuch. The author's own 
view on the use of these names of Gop we deem so just 
that we here present it in full. 


Why the two words Elohim and Jehovah alternate with one an- 
other so peculiarly in the earlier chapters of Genesis may be accounted 
for, to some extent, by a theory of diverse original sources of infor- 
mation. 

There is no disposition to deny that oral tradition, supported by 
various written documents, was very largely depended on in the com- 
position of the work. But in many cases this peculiarity may be defter 
accounted for by supposing that some specific moral purpose voiced 
itself in this way. What that purpose was it is not difficult in most 
instances even now to discover. It may be expected to appear more 
fully when the real meaning and inner relationships of the two words 
Elohim and Jehovah have been determined. 

Throughout the Pentateuch there is a marked recognition of the 
meaning of names. No fact is more deeply impressed upon the his- 
tory of the two chief Patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob. And if we 
have Elohistic and Jehovistic sections in Genesis, so we have in the 
Psalms and other Scriptures. In fact we are much more likely to find 
a key to the anomalies of Genesis in the nineteenth Psalm, where 
the Creator ELonm, of the first part, is boldly discriminated from the 
Revealer JEHovanH, of the second part. 

_ In L£edesiastes, too, the only title used for God is ELout, while 
in Proverbs the case is reversed and JEHOVAH only occurs. So in 
Fob, while both titles are employed, it is in a way of unexampled ec- 
centricity. If there be a secret, therefore, it is not one confined to 
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Genesis. It is, above all, no secret of Pentateuch criticism in general, 
whose conjectural solution it is permitted to make the corner-stone of 
all its ponderous architectures. 


The most able maintainer of the double documentary 
theory of Astruc was Eichhorn; but he found it necessary 
to admit the interpolation of many fragmentary passages 
belonging to neither document. Other critics reduced 
the Pentateuch to such a mass of disconnected frag- 
ments that a reconstruction of the theory became nec- 
essary. To this reconstruction the name of the “ Theory 
of supplements ” has been given. 

The theory of supplements assumed but one original 
Elohim document. This was worked over by the hand 
of the Jehovist through a process of supplements and in- 
terpolations to form the book of Geneszs as we now have 
it. “Nay, not Geneszs alone,’ says Tuch, “ but the whole 
Hexateuch, excepting Deuteronomy, including legislation, 
has at its basis an historical composition, in which Gop 
is called Etonm.” Of this the Jehovist made the freest 
use, changing it and adding to it to suit his purpose. 
It soon became evident, however, that the theory in this 
simple form led to endless inconsistencies. Hupfeld, 
therefore, divided the original Elohim document into two, 
and the Jehovist was no longer an editor but an original 
writer. Thus the Pentateuch was compiled from three 
original documents, two Elohistic and one Jehovistic. 
This last, and the first Elohistic narrative, began with the 
creation. The second Elohistic treated only of the Pa- 
triarchs. These three documents were combined in a 
continuous narrative by a still later editor, who hesi- 
tated not to take any liberties with the text that his de- 
sign or mere caprice dictated. 

The next step in the theory was to decide the date 
of these documents. Schrader affirmed the leading Elo- 
him section to be the work of a priest of David's time. 
The second Elohist was from northern Israel, and wrote 
soon after the disruption of the kingdom (975-950 B. C.). 
The Jehovist was also a northern Israelite a century 
later. Deuteronomy sprang up two hundred years later. 
It is well to note the precision of these dates and their 
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order, as we shall find them flatly contradicted and 
turned about by subsequent critics. 

Néldeke says: “ The authors of all the three principal 
documents lived during, or not long after, the time of 
David; but the first Elohist was the last to appear.” 
Deuteronomy was written before the reforms of Josiah. 

Delitzsch holds that the order of the documents was, 
Jehovist, second Elohist, Deuteronomy, first Elohist; but 
brings their dates down to the times of Isaiah and Eze- 
kiel, and maintains that the Pentateuch continued to 
receive modifications until after the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile, though he regards it as still fundamentally 
Mosaic and the product of supernatural revelation. 

The criticism had now reached a point at which, amid 
so much contradiction and uncertainty, it became evi- 
dently impossible to attribute the origin of the Penta- 
teuch to a natural healthy and honest growth, at least if 
the prevalent principles of criticism were to be main- 
tained. Rather than give up their theory, its more en- 
thusiastic advocates began to call the historical portions 
of the Pentateuch a “gross fiction,” “dreams of an im- 
poverished people;” the laws, a “post-exilian precipi- 
tate;” Deuteronomy, “an invention of Josiah to help out 
a lagging reform.” 

The ablest and latest of these advocates is Julius Well- 
hausen, whose article on “ Israel,” in which his extrava- 
gant views are fully set forth, has been admitted into the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, now issuing 
from the press. 

Though Wellhausen is generally more moderate and 
careful in his assertions about the trustworthiness of the 
history of the Pentateuch, and when it serves his pur- 
pose readily admits it, yet equally with others he unhesi- 
tatingly rejects whatever militates against his theory. 
Thus he says, “ The story of Axodus ii. 1, e¢ segg., is a 
mythus of frequent occurrence elsewhere, to which no 
further significance is attached; for that Moses was 
‘trained in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ is vouched 
for by no earlier authorities than Philo and the New 
Testament. According to the Old Testament his con- 
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nection is with Jethro’s priesthood or that of the Ke- 
nites.” 

Wellhausen is equally ready to impute dishonesty to 
the Biblical writers, when otherwise he finds it difficult 
to avoid the force of an objection. Thus when it is 
urged that the Persians are not named in Geneszs, he 
does not hesitate to suggest that their name may have 
been “omitted to give an archaic air.” That is, he im- 
putes the possibility of conscious and intentional decep- 
tion. 

The theory of documents in its latest form is expressed 
in the formula, JE + D+ HG+PC(Q)+R._ This for- 
mula includes the book of Yoshkua, which together with 
the preceding five books constitutes a single work desig: 
nated the Hexateuch. It suggests to the eye a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and has a very scientific appear- 
ance; and modern criticism, if it is not scientific, is 
nothing. 

JE represents the combined Jehovist and Elohist, 
dating in the time of the early Kings and Prophets. 
Each of these documents passed through three editions 
before they were united. D signifies Deuteronomy, orig- 
inating in the eighteenth year of King Josiah (B. c. 621). 
HG designates the “ Law of Holiness” [ Zevetecus xvii.— 
xxvi.], composed in the time of Ezekiel. Q stands for 
the “ Book of the Four Covenants,” embracing nearly 
half of the Hexateuch. PC is the symbol for the 
“ Priest’s Code,” the name given to Q after receiving, 
from time to time, various additions up to its completion 
after the exile. R stands for Redactor, the person who 
reduced the whole to a consistent unity. The Hexa- 
teuch, thus constituted, was published by Ezra B. c. 
444. 

Again is to be noted the exact precision in the dates, 
though differing widely from those assigned by preced- 
ing critics, both in the order of the documents and in the 
intervals between. Our author justly calls attention to 
these serious discrepancies. 

If it were simply a difference of view respecting the time when 
the various documents appeared, though the difference were a thou- 
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sand years, as in some cases it is, it would be, from the point of view 
of the criticism, serious without being strictly essential. But when 
one calls the Book of the Covenant, with all its striking characteris- 
tics, Elohistic, while others call it Jehovistic, it touches the vital ques- 
tion of the analysis at a vital point. It is, in fact, an axe laid at the 
root of the tree. 

The time had come, in fact, when critics were waiting for another 
turn of the kaleidoscope. The old combination no longer satisfied 
them. The documents found no secure resting-places in the periods 
to which they had been assigned. It remains to be seen how long the 
present hypothesis, supported though it be by an external unanimity 
hitherto unknown, can resist the elements of antagonism and disrup- 
tion that even in greater measure have been gathered up within it. 


The author of the book under review is not content 
with merely showing the difficulties, inconsistencies, and 
absurdities of the theory of Wellhausen, but labors with 
much success in building up a firm structure upon the 
old foundations of a reverent reception of the Pentateuch 
as the word of Gop given by the hand of Moses. 

The real turning-point in the whole controversy is the 
position and the origin of the book of Deuteronomy. 
Until within a very few years Deuteronomy was univer- 
sally considered the latest book of the Pentateuch. 
Such a view has, however, been found to be entirely 
inconsistent with any scientific historical development of 
the religion of the Jews. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to place this book at a date antecedent to the great 
bulk of the legal enactments, and also to the assumed 
historical events that introduced those enactments. 

But while the later critics of the destructive school 
are tolerably unanimous in such a general statement, 
they no sconer descend to particulars than they contra- 
dict each other in every imaginable manner. 

They are not agreed on the question whether Deuteronomy is a 
priestly or a prophetic document ; whether it was forged in the time 
of the early kings, or only found then ; whether it is essentially a unit 
in its history and laws, or the historical portions were framed about 
the laws by some exilian expert in literary appropriations and adapta- 
tions ; whether its laws, as now extant, came from one hand or have 
been considerably modified in their transmission ; whether some of 
the book is Mosaic by way of oral tradition, or none of it ; whether it 
claims to be from the lawgiver of the Exodus, or makes no such 
claim ; whether, if it be not what it purports to be, it is to be regarded 
as a gross offence against morality, or one to be readily condoned as 
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simply a legal fiction. . . . In such a state of things there is clearly, 
as yet, no logical obligation laid upon us to leave the old moorings. 
There is one thing to be dreaded even more than conservatism, and 
that is chaos. 


In seeking to reéstablish the authority and position 
of the book of Deuteronomy our author sets forth abun- 
dant and satisfactory grounds for maintaining, in the 
first place, “ the Literary and material unity” of that book, 
which current theories had come to regard as a piece of 
blockwork throughout. 

There are a few appropriate introductory remarks, 
after which the greater part of the book of Deuteronomy 
is embraced in three successive discourses. 

The first address [i. 6—-iv. 43] reviews the salient points 
in the preceding history of forty years. It leads to the 
second section, and is logically connected with it. It 
ends with selecting the three trans-jordanic cities of 
refuge. It could have easily been delivered in half an 
hour. 

The second address [iv. 44—-xxvi.] is three times as 
long as the first. It is a recapitulation of the laws in 
the other books, with a few modifications and additions. 

The third address [xxvii—xxx.] constitutes a natural 
conclusion to the second, as the first had formed the 
introduction. In it the Divine covenant is set forth as a 
warning as well as a sure ground of hope, and as entail- 
ing a fearful responsibility. 

In the conclusion [xxxi.] Moses speaks of his own ap- 
proaching death, conveys his authority and responsibility 
to his successor in the office of leader of Israel, and de- 
livers to the Priests a copy of what he calls “this law.” 
Then follow the chapters [xxxii., xxxiii.] containing 
Moses’ song and his blessing ; and, “ finally, the closing 
sections of the book [xxxiv.] by some other sympathetic 
hand, that tell how Moses died and was buried according 
to the word of the Lorn, and how the people mourned 
for him, and what they thought of him, form a conclu- 
sion for the whole that is as fitting as it is moving and 
beautiful.” 

Deuteronomy is also “ a unit in its language and style.” 
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The argument from language is to a great extent pre- 
carious. In dialects essentially distinct, as those of an- 
cient Greece, or in the same dialect at successive periods 
of literary culture, as the old and the new Attic; or in 
the various species of literature, forensic, historic, philo- 
sophic; differences of language can be readily observed. 
A moderate acquaintance with Greek enables one to 
appreciate the distinction in language between Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides, and Plato. Even in the case of 
writings of the same species of literature, when the ten- 
dency and character of the mental bias essentially vary, 
as in Plato and Aristotle, it would be impossible to 
mistake a chapter from one author for a chapter from 
the other. 

Now there were a thousand years between that earliest 
portion of Deuteronomy which some allow to be the 
work of Moses, and the latest additions made by the 
hand of the Redactor after the Exile. During even the 
less interval between Josiah and Ezra, there occurred 
the destructive wars with the Babylonians and the long 
exile in a foreign land, whose language had exercised 
so much influence upon the spoken tongue of the He- 
brews, that they required an interpreter to understand 
their own ancient Scriptures. Under such circumstances 
the difference of language and style ought to be so pal- 
pable as to be at once recognised by every respectable 
Hebrew scholar. 

Numbers of the most eminent Hebraists maintain, 
however, that no such difference is to be observed in 
the book of Deuteronomy. Men who differ in almost 
every other point in the criticism of that book agree in 
this. Bleek declares: “ This book in general offers 
unmistakably a greater unity of representation and of 
substance than the foregoing. This is true especially 
of the longer addresses, the didactic as well as the legis- 
lative portions. These parts are so much alike in lan- 
guage and all characteristic features that we may accept 
it as certain — and moreover there is scarcely any dis- 
pute about it — that these were, generally speaking, com- 
posed in the form in which they now lie before us by 
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one and the same writer. Dillman, Delitzsch, Kleinert. 
and others reécho this sentiment in equally strong 
terms. 

The author draws the conclusion that, “ As well in the 
strikingly logical arrangement of its everywhere _har- 
monious material, as in the confessed coloring of vocab- 
ulary and style, the work in its main features is a 
demonstrable unity.” 

In the second place, as regards the authorship of the 
book of Deuteronomy, the author of the book under re- 
view maintains that we may confidently believe that, 
whoever was the amanuensis, “ Moses is responsible both 
for its substance and general form. It does not simply 
belong to his time, it actually originated with him.” “ It 
would surprise one unacquainted with the subject to 
know how large a portion of the book is put directly 
into the mouth of the Lawgiver. By actual enumeration 
of the verses it makes fifteen sixteenths of the whole 
matter.” 


In saying now, however, that we have the authority of Dewuferon- 
omy, that Moses composed and wrote Deuteronomy, we do not say, 
necessarily, that it teaches that it is actually his autograph ; it may or 
may not be that. The Epistles ascribed to Paul are no less truly his, 
and were no less certainly written by him, because his own hand was 
not mechanically employed on many of them. It is simply meant 
that the book of Deuteronomy makes the claim that it is Mosaic in 
its present literary plan and structure ; but //zs zs meant. And it is 
more, and is clearly intended to be more, than saying that the book 
is substantially Mosaic, gets its authority, under Gop, from Moses. 
It means that it was written under his eye, and received his approval 
as correctly reporting his utterances which make up almost the whole 
of it. 

This direct testimony of the book of Deuteronomy 
itself to its own authorship can be got rid of only by 
asserting that the book was cast in this form simply for 
effect; that the late writer intended, by his reiterated 
statements, to palm it off on his contemporaries as a 
veritable work of Moses, in order that it might possess 
greater authority and exert a greater influence. In other 
words, the whole book is a palpable fraud. 

Such a charge is self-stultifying. Whoever wrote the 
book, whether Moses or some later scribe, we must have 
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in it a true reflection of the mind of the author. The 
book of Deuteronomy could not have been written by a 
deliberate deceiver, even though he had a laudable object 
in view. It is too earnest and zealous in the mainte- 
nance of the strictest integrity, it shows too plainly on 
every page the perfect sincerity of the writer, and the 
deeply settled conviction of the sin of swerving in the 
least from the straight path of right, to be the work of a 
cheat, or even of one whose mind was debased enough 
to act upon the principle of doing evil that good might 
result. 

This charge cannot be at all softened by classing it 
with poetic license and honest religious fictions. These 
claim no more than to teach real truth under the guise 
of acknowledged imaginary facts; whereas the book of 
Deuteronomy, if a fraud, was intended to bolster up an 
oppressive ritual observance, and to enure to the personal 
profit and honor of the Aaronic Priesthood. Moreover, 
its imaginary facts, its suppositious records of ancient 
laws, its earnest appeals as if from the mouth of Moses, 
are none of them set forth as fiction, but in sober ear- 
nestness, as being exactly what they profess to be, and 
were so received during the whole period of Jewish his- 
tory. 

But it is alleged that there are various statements 
scattered throughout the book, anachronisms, contradic- 
tions, and ethnographical remarks, and finally the account 
of Moses’ death and bvrial that could not have been the 
work of Moses. It is unnecessary to enumerate such 
passages, though our author notes them separately. 
They are familiar to all, and have formed the staple ar- 
guments of rationalists and infidels from the time of Cel- 
sus in the second century to the present day. We give 
but the summary and conclusion of our author. 

This supplementary matter, it is to be carefully noticed, insignificant 
as itis in amount, — making up, if we omit the concluding sections, 
but two per cent. of the whole, — is far from being of one character. 
The most of it is in the form of introductory statements or historical 
reminiscences, quite pertinent to the context, and differing from it 


only in the one circumstance that it is expressed in the third person 
instead of the first. If it did not originate with Moses, there is no 
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intimation or proof that it did not. . . . Inherent improbability 
arising from their contents and form there is not. But when these 
parts are subtracted from the one sixteenth of the book not included 
in addresses positively ascribed to Moses, the residuum is scarcely 
worth disputing about. 

It may be acknowledged, without yielding one iota as it concerns 
the main point at issue, that our book has some scraps of supplemen- 
tary material. Here and there a remark is thrown in, possibly edi- 
torial, or of the nature of what might have originally been a gloss, 
which because there was no other place to put it has found its way 
into the text. 


A third line of argument in support of the early date 
of the book of Deuteronomy is derived from the consid- 
eration of the many striking events, domestic and for- 
eign, that modified in various ways both the civil govern- 
ment and the religious worship, to which there could 
hardly have failed to be some allusion in Deuteronomy, 
had it been written, or even remodelled, as late as the 
time of Josiah. The Israelites had been alternately op- 
pressed by, and triumphant over, the Canaanites. The 
kingdom had been rent. Mighty wars with Assyria had 
been waged, signalised by wondrous providential deliver- 
ance at the hand of Gop. Samaria had been reduced, 
and its king and people led away into exile. 

What vestige of all this do we find in Deuteronomy? What one 
word of Assyria and its influence to affect the nearly forty references 
to the Egypt of Joseph and Moses and the Exodus? Judging from 
the confidence with which our book is assigned to this or that era of 
reform among the kings of the Assyrian period, one might reasonably 
expect some definite evidence that it knew of these mighty monarchs 
and their overwhelming influence on the people of Palestine and ad- 
jacent lands —that the Assyria of the prophets and the historical 
books really came into its field of vision. There is no such evi- 
dence. 

In concluding his argument for the genuineness and 
unity of Deuteronomy, the author calls attention to the 
moral elevation of the whole book as utterly precluding 
the idea of chicanery or even a conscious aiming at lit- 
erary effect. 

This is no romance. We recognise the force of resistless truth. 
It is charged with a spirit before which we unhesitatingly bow. 
Every mountain altitude has its peculiar flora and fauna. It would 
be vain to seek to convince a botanist that certain plants were found 
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flourishing on the summit of Mt. Washington. Ocular proof would 
not be needful to convince him of the contrary. The impossibility 
would be in the nature of things. And there are spiritual elevations 
to which finesse and falsity are of necessity strangers. The plane 
upon which the whole book of Deuteronomy moves is one of these 
moral uplands. It begins with the sublimities of Sinai and ends with 
the inimitable solemnities of Nebo and Pisgah. It is no effort at his- 
toriography, interjected with pious expressions, as some critics rep- 
resent the later Biblical narratives to be. It is in web and woof sa- 
cred history, narrated, as it was enacted, under the eye of Gop. 


The author, beside developing the general arguments 
in support of the authenticity of Deuteronomy and of the 
Mosaic authorship of this book, and with it the early 
date of the whole Pentateuch, examines in detail the va- 
rious laws as we find them in the Pentateuch. He di- 
vides these laws into three classes, “ The Laws peculiar 
to Deuteronomy,’ “The Laws repeated and modified in 
Deuteronomy,” and “The Laws peculiar to the Priest’s 
Code.” 

“The Laws peculiar to Deuteronomy” he shows to be 
such as were suitable to a people in the wilderness, or 
were naturally anticipative of the circumstances under 
which they expected to settle in the land of Canaan. 

Of these laws, that which has reference to the appoint- 
ment of a king has been most debated, and thought by 
many to point to a late period in the Jewish history. It 
presents, indeed, some features which seem to refer spe 
cifically to the lives and characters of the evil kings that 
oppressed the Israelites; but these, after all, are of a 
general nature, such as one who had knowledge of the 
Egyptian and Canaanite kings would hardly have failed 
to anticipate. 

There are other features, however, that are absolutely 
inconsistent with a late origin of this enactment. How 
could the injunction, “ Thou mayest not set a stranger 
over thee, which is not thy brother,” have been given, 
when the succession had already for centuries been 
firmly established in the family of David? Again, the 
king is forbidden to “cause the people to return to 
Egypt to the end that they should multiply horses.” 
Such a return had not been thought of since the first 
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crossing of joudan, although a familiar subject | in the 
mouths of the people in Moses’ time. 

It is objected that Samuel, when the people asked for 
a king, made no reference to this law, and the inference 
is drawn that it did not then exist. But why should Sam. 
uel have referred to it, when his whole object was to 
prevent, if possible, the appointment of a king? The 
law of Gop did not ordain such an appointment, but 
merely allowed it, and restricted the choice when the 
people should demand it. Samuel, in accordance with 
the implied will of Gop, sought to put off the evil day. 
The people, however, of Samuel’s time, evidently knew 
of the law and took advantage of it in their appeal. 
They use almost the identical words of Deuteronomy: 
“ I will set a king over me like all the nations which are 
around about me ” [Deuteronomy XVil. 14], “ Set a king 
for us to judge us, like all the nations” [1 Samued viii. 5]. 
It has been noticed that the whole context of this histori- 
cal passage is saturated with Deuteronomic expressions 
and ideas. 

The detailed examination of other laws of Deuteron- 
omy fully sustains the very modest conclusion which the 
author draws : — 


Such are a few of the more patent internal characteristics by 
which its age, as a whole, and in its several parts, might be approx- 
imately inferred. That they are demonstrative need not be held; 
that, however, they show an overwhelming weight of probability in 
favor of Mosaic origin throughout, cannot well be denied. Such an 
origin, in fact, is directly or implicitly claimed by the great majority 
of the statutes brought under review, and especially by those of chief 
importance. If it be denied in the case of the rest, is it too much to 
demand that adequate reasons be given for wrenching them from 
the ancient mould in which we find them imbedded ? 


The laws which occur in both Deuteronomy and the 
so-called “ Priest's Code” vary more or less in detail. 
So far from these variations sustaining the later date of 
Deuteronomy, the reverse is true. 

In the enactments concerning unclean animals, the 
law of Leviticus [xi. 1-43], as regards quadrupeds, is 
general. That which does not chew the cud and divide 
the hoof is prohibited. To insure the proper under- 
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standing of the law, three prohibited animals are speci- 
fied. They are such as might be met in the wilderness 
or had been known in Egypt. The so-called coney is 
much more common in the Sinaitic peninsula than in 
the Holy Land. The hare was also found in the wil- 
derness of Arabia, and the Arabs at the present day, by 
permission of their prophet, use it for food, while the 
swine were well known in Egypt, though not eaten ex- 
cept when sacrificed at the yearly festivals of certain 
gods. Perhaps swine’s flesh was forbidden as much 
for this connection with idolatrous worship, as for its 
unwholesomeness and for the filthy habits of the ani- 
mal. Animals that might be eaten are not enumerated 
in Leveticus, for they would hardly be encountered, in a 
wild state, before the Israelites approached the Land of 
Canaan. In Deuteronomy [xiv. 4-8], however, the clean 
animals are specifically named, and the prohibition of 
the coney, the hare, and swine repeated, for these ani- 
mals are found also in Palestine. The inference is that 
the Levitical code was written when entering the wil- 
derness, Deuteronomy when leaving it. 

When we look at the law in reference to unclean rep- 
tiles and insects we find the reverse; Levztzcus is more 
explicit, Deuteronomy more general. In the wilderness 
there was greater temptation to make use of reptiles and 
flying insects as food. Levztecus, therefore, prohibits by 
name eight species of reptiles, and allows the eating of 
four varieties of locust. Deuteronomy makes no allusion 
to reptiles, and of insects simply says, “ Every creeping 
thing that flieth is unclean unto you; ye shall not eat of 
it.” The specification of Levzticus was needed in the 
wilderness, but useless afterwards. The previous infer- 
ence as to the relative dates of Deuteronomy and Levttt- 
cus is thus confirmed. 

The other laws repeated in Deuteronomy, when they 
vary from the Levitical code, if they have any bearing 
upon their respective dates, in like manner tend to estab- 
lish the later appearance of Deuteronomy. This fact was 
universally recognised by the ablest Hebrew and Biblical 
scholars, until the exigencies of the new theory, of the 
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natural historical development of the Jewish religion, 
were supposed to require the contrary. 

There is a third class of laws, peculiar to the so-called 
“Priest's Code.” It must be remembered that this Code 
is asserted to be the product, at least in its completed 
form, of the post-exilian age. It contains numerous spe- 
cific directions for ritual observances, as regards the pu- 
rification of the people by sacrifices and other ceremo- 
nial observances, the daily worship in the Tabernacle, and 
the office and dress of the Priesthood. 

Take the law which enjoins that portion of the High 
Priest’s dress called “Urim and Thummim.” It is im. 
possible for us to say with certainty what these orna- 
ments were. The manner of the introduction of these 
terms is, however, significant. They are left totally un- 
explained. The writer seems to take for granted that 
those for whom he wrote knew all about them. If this 
were a pure invention of the time of Ezra, the people 
who had never seen or heard of Urim and Thummim 
would have failed utterly to comprehend their signifi. 
cance. The history of this regulation concerning the 
High Priest’s dress militates strongly against the theory 
of a development of Jewish law and ritual. 

So far from finding a development in the matter from the Mosaic 
period downward, we find the opposite. Abiathar of David’s time is 
the last of whom is said that he made use of the Urim and Thummim. 
We discover Eleazar, Aaron’s successor, wearing it as a fitting part of 
his high-priestly furnishing. We find it mentioned, as one of the dis- 
tinguishing honors of the tribe of Levi, by Moses in his blessing. But 
the history subsequent to Solomon’s day is wholly silent respecting it. 
And still more noticeably, that of the Exile furnishes positive evidence 
that it has ceased to exist. 

The author takes up in detail the various laws (twenty- 
two in all) peculiar to the “ Priest’s Code,” and brings 
out many points of which he affirms: “ These are unin- 
tentional corroborations of the Mosaic origin of the 
code; or they are an intentional shaping and coloring of 
it, for purposes of deception.” 

If these laws were the product of Ezra’s age, not only 
he was concerned in setting forth a fraud; but Nehe- 
miah, the civil governor, more than a dozen Priests men- 
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tioned by name, and many prominent Levites were privy 
to it. 


If it be masquerading in the name and character of Moses, it is 
clear that all the principal representatives of Israel are implicated in it. 
It is no usurpation by any single man or class ; it is a conspiracy on a 
gigantic scale. But to suppose that these men could thus have duped 
their contemporaries into the acceptance of laws as Mosaic which 
were not so; to suppose that had they perpetrated such a fraud, there 
would not be the slightest trace of it in the history or traditions of the 
period ; to suppose, in view of the great moral purpose obviously lying 
at the basis of this as of all other portions of the Pentateuch, that any 
of these persons, or any one associated with them, would wish so to 
impose upon the credulity of his generation, are all and severally im- 
possible suppositions ; and any theory that bases its support upon 
them is unworthy the confidence of Christian men. 


Another very important test for the relative dates of 
documents consists in allusions which later writings 
make to earlier. Our author takes up and applies this 
test in three separate papers: “ The Law and the Proph- 
ets;” “The Law and the Historical Books;” “ The 
Law and the Psalms.” 

First he discusses the question as to the relative order 
of the Law and the Prophets; whether it should be that 
hitherto received, or be changed, to suit the theory of 
Wellhausen, to the Prophets and the Law. To sustain 
the latter position, Wellhausen and his school assert 
(1.) “that the Prophets before the Exile are absolutely 
silent respecting the Levitical Code and the history that 
belongs to it, and (2.) that they show a decided hostility 
to animal sacrifices, a circumstance bearing still more 
directly against its supposed existence.” 

The first argument, if true, being negative, would be 
of little if any force. The Decalogue at least is acknowl- 
edged to have antedated the Prophets; and yet when de- 
nouncing idolatry the Prophets never appeal directly to 
the first or second commandment. So far, however, from 
the pre-exilian Prophets being silent respecting the Le- 
vitical code, they show from first to last that it has made 
upon them a most powerful impression. 

Amos, who prophesied near the beginning of the 
VIII. century B. c., declares in irony: “ Bring your sac- 
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rifices every morning and your ézthes after three years 
(or days), and offer (6y burning) a sacrifice with 4eaven and 
publish the free offerings.” “I hate, I despise your feast 
days; / well not smell in your solemn assemblies. Though 
ye offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I will 
not accept them; neither will I regard the peace offerings 
of your fat beasts.” What could be a mcre direct allusion, 
in a large degree verbal, to the law in Leveticus [vi. 12, 
XXVIl. 30, il. 11]: “ The priest shall burn wood on it every 
morning, and lay the burnt offering in order upon it;” 
“ All the “the of your land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lornp’s;” “No meat 
offering which ye shall bring unto the Lorp shall be made 
with leaven: for ye shall durn no leaven, nor any honey, 
in any offering of the Lorp made by fire;” and in Ex- 
odus [xxxvi. 31 assigned by Wellhausen to the “ Priest's 
Code:” “They brought yet unto hin free offerings every 
morning :” and in Leviticus [xxvi. 31]: “Z well not smell 
the savor of your sweet odors.” 

Equally plain are the references in Amos to historical 
events connected with the enacting and the observance 
or neglect of the laws contained in the “ Priest’s Code.” 
Thus Amos [11. 9, 10, 11]: “ Yet destroyed I the Amorite 
before them, whose height was like the height of the ce- 
dars.” “Also I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
and led you forty years through the wilderness, to pos- 
sess the land of the Amorites. And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for Nazarites.” 
Amos [v. 25, 26]: “Have ye offered unto me sacrifices 
and offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house of 
Israel? But ye have borne the tabernacle of your Mo- 
loch.” Compare with these Muméers [xiii. 29, 32, 33]: 
“The Amorites dwell in the mountains.” ‘“ All the peo- 
ple that we saw in it are men of a great stature.” “And 
we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight.” Numbers [xiv. 34]: “After the 
number of the days in which ye searched the land, even 
forty days (each day for a year) shall ye bear your in- 
iquities, even forty years.” The Law of the Nazarites is 
found only in Leviticus [vi.], and the only mention of 
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Moloch in connection with the sojourn in the wilderness 
is found in Levetecus xviii. 21, and xx. 2. 

The second statement, that the pre-exilian Prophets 
show a decided hostility to animal sacrifices, is equally 
fallacious. This assertion is based upon those many 
passages that denounce the Israelites for depending for 
Gop’s favor upon the merely outward ceremony of 
slaughtered beasts. The context, however, shows that the 
prophet i is indulging in strong hyperbole that he may 
gain the attention and touch the hearts of his hearers. 
Thus Jeremiah declares [vi. 20]: “ Your burnt offerings 
are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices sweet;” but he 
also prophesies [xxxilil. 17, 18]: “ David shall never want 
aman to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel ; 
neither shall the priests the Levites want a man before 
me to offer burnt offerings, and to kindle meat offerings, 
and to do sacrifice continually.” 

The denunciations of the Prophets are not, however, 
confined to the offering of animal sacrifices, but poured 
forth against all religious unreality, as in /sazah [i. 12- 
14]. After adducing many similar passages from vari- 
ous Prophets to exhibit the true ground of their denun- 
ciations, and that they saw and upheld the spiritual side 
of the Mosaic laws and institutions, the author con- 
cludes: “Tested by the reasoning on which its sup- 
porters themselves most rely, this concerted effort to 
face about the pre-exilian Prophets and reconstruct on 
other principles the history of Israel is a signal failure.” 

The historical books, as well as the prophetic, are full 
of references to the ceremonial law of the Priest’s Code. 

It is generally recognised that the books of Chronz- 
cles were written with a view to “illustrate the ceremo- 
nial law,” and exhibit a plain purpose to emphasise and 
honor it. If they were allowed to be authentic, it would 
be impossible to assign the “Priest's Code” to post- 
exilian days. How is this witness to be got rid of? 
Nothing is easier. The partisans of Graf and Wellhau- 
sen declare that “the purpose, evidently stamped upon 
these books, is inconsistent with a truthful narrative, 
and that history so far as it is colored and controlled by 
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any purpose is a pure fabrication ;” and then they dismiss 
the books with “a contemptuous depreciation and ridi- 
cule of the Chronicler.” The author justly argues : — 








’ 


To say that an historian cannot have a special point of view and 
yet confine himself to facts is surely absurd. To write history with a 
purely didactic purpose, singling out events and characters best sub- 
serving that purpose, is as legitimate an aim as any other. . . . That 
the chronicler, in view of the lack of prominence given to the ceremo- 
nial law in other histories of Israel, current then and since, should 
deliberately set out with the object of supplementing them in this re- 
spect, is not only extremely natural, but it is highly creditable to his 
judgment. 


It is not, however, necessary to insist upon the evi- 
dence of these books, though written especially for pre- 
senting this evidence. The remaining historical books 
afford many tokens of the existence of the ceremonial 
law for a period long before the Exile. The books of 
Fudges, Samuel, and Kings are closely connected histo- 
ries, “conceived and constructed as one whole,” having 
throughout a clear object and unity of purpose. 

Israel appears everywhere as the one chosen people sustaining 
peculiar relations to Jehovah and owing Him peculiar duties. There 
is a solidarity of interests and responsibility. A common and univer- 
sal obligation is recognised. A silent appeal is taken to an assumed 
standard. Each new character as he appears is faithfully judged by 
it, and finds his place accordingly among the noble or the ignoble of 
the historic line. 


The whole series of the historical books are a con- 
stant protest against the forsaking of the Law and the 
breaking of the covenant made with Moses. ‘“ They 
forsook the Lorp Gop of their fathers, which brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other 
gods.” “The anger of the Lorp was hot against Is- 
rael; and He said, Because that this people hath trans- 
gressed my covenant which I commanded their fathers” 
[ Fudges ii. 12, 20]. In the books of Samuel the prophet, 
Gad and the priests Ahimelech and Abiathar make no 
unimportant figure. In connection with them we have 
notice of much of the ritual of the Law. These books 
also contain direct testimony to the real existence of the 
Tabernacle before the time of Solomon; that it was not 
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a shadowy projection backward of the temple of Solo- 
mon, which some post-exilian imagination conceived. 
In the books of Azzgs the same protest against forsak- 
ing Gop and breaking His covenant is continued in the 
record of king after king. 

How is such testimony met? In the same old short 
and easy method, by the unsupported charge of pious 
fraud, and deliberate falsehood to sustain the authority 
of a theocracy which had no existence until the later 
kings. 

Even the necessary sins, it is claimed, have been artfully provided 
to meet the exigencies of an artfully-concocted religious narrative. 
Of the account of the repentance of Israel at Mizpeh, in response to 
the appeals of Samuel, where they are said to have put away Baalim 
and Astaroth to serve the Lord only, Wellhausen declares that there 
is not a “true word in it.” It was fabricated with a motive, and that 
motive was to idealize Samuel. 

Actual theocracy there was none: it had been introduced bodily 
into the history by revision. Grace and guilt are there made to play 
their part in the course of events like mechanical forces. Its super- 
naturalism is simple pedantry; its characters and admonitions are 
holy or otherwise, “according to receipt.” Nothing of the kind we 
may be sure existed in the original narrative. In that Israel appeared 
just like any other ancient people. 

But what becomes of any history, if the records are 
mutilated at will, and the whole rewritten in accordance, 
not with newly-discovered testimony, but with one’s own 
inward consciousness of what ought to have existed in 
the original documents? 

Beside general allusions to the existence of a law and 
covenant, there are numerous specific enactments which 
find illustrations in the historical books. David was 
offered the shew bread by Ahimelech the Priest. The 
only Nazarites for life named in the Old Testament are 
Samuel and Samson. The law in regard to both these 
observances and all allusion to them before the histori- 
cal books are contained exclusively in those parts of the 
Pentateuch which Wellhausen assigns to the Priest's 
Code. Ceremonial impurity is considered by Saul a 
sufficient reason for absence from religious festivities. 
Many other examples are adduced by our author to sus- 
tain his position, that all the historical books “ offer suf- 
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ficient evidence that they were ‘antedated by all the Pen. 
tateuch codes in all their essential features.” 

The author in the last of his papers discusses the rela- 
tion of “ The Law and the Psalms.” 

The first point to settle is the date and authorship of 
the book of Psalms. The author maintains that we 
have “direct evidence of its virtual completion previous 
to the close of the Persian period, that is B. c. 333. 

The possibility, however, of fugitive Maccabaean psalms need not 
be disputed, extremely doubtful though they be. A Maccabaan 
Psalter is simply an absurdity to smile at... . 

But if the book of Psa/ms was completed not long after the return 
of the exulants from Babylon, it was even more certainly begun not 
later than King David, and the bulk of it written within two hundred 
years of his reign. Its core, and what still forms the characteristic 
and greater portion of it, seems to have formed, in fact, the standard 
book of praise in the Temple of Solomon. 

In the Psalms generally acknowledged by critics to bc 
from the pen of David, and which must at least be as- 
signed to the period before the Exile, there are many 
verbal correspondences to passages in the Pentateuch. 
The phrase, “ Gop will whet his sword,” occurs only in 
Psalm vii. 13, and Deuteronomy xxxii. 41. The epithet 
“Rock” is applied to Gop in Psalm xviii. 3 and Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. 4. The first and second verses of Psa/m 
xxxv. is but an enlargement of Exodus xv. 3, “ Jehovah 
is a man of war.” 

It would be easy also to enumerate many facts of the 
Pentateuchal history, related only in the portions as- 
signed to the “ Priest’s Code,” which are woven into the 
texture of various Psalms. 

Above all, “ The Law proper, the great body of legis- 
lation to be found in the Pentateuch, still more emphati- 
cally than the history, has left its impression on the 
minds of Israel’s earliest song-writers.” Prominent 
among the Psalms which contain such allusions may be 
named the fifty-first and the fortieth. 


Purify me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 


In offerings made by fire Thou hast had no pleasure. 





OF THE PENTATEUCH. 





Sacrifice and oblation Thou desirest not. 
Burnt offering and offering for sin Thou dost not require. 





To do Thy will, O my Gop! is my delight, 
And Thy law is written in my innermost heart. 
The book of Psa/ms is full of such testimony to the 
existence of the ceremonial law in all its fulness. 
To expurgate the Psalter of all testimony hostile to the Wellhausen 


theory of Israelitish history, or out of harmony with it, would be to 
expunge the Psalter, or at least its acknowledged earlier portions. 


To the objection that the Psalms represent a state of 
religious perception altogether above the level of the 
mass of the people of Israel in the times of the kings, it is 
replied that this may be, and probably is, true; for indi- 
viduals always, in religious devotion, as in devotion to 
science or any other pursuit, stand above the mass. 

Still the question remains, How came it that individuals, that any- 
body reached a pitch of development so amazing in times so early, 
and, as is alleged, so crude and immature? No hypothesis of a later 
religious “coloring” given to documents ancient in themselves, such 
as is made to account for many supposed anomalies in the historical 
books, will avail here. Nay, the very abundance of religious teaching 
here is one of the strongest proofs that that of the historical books is 
not coloring at all, but only the natural texture of the fabric. 

We can comprehend how such an Israelitish singer as we have been 
listening to, in some important respects so far beyond Moses and his 
work, was the crown of acertain development, but as its virtual be- 
ginning he seems to us an impossible character. . . . If you reverse 
the pyramid, putting the apex where the base should be, the Psalmist 
somehow in the place of the Patriarch, and admit no regulative norm 
of holy living and aspiration such as the so-called Mosaic institutions 
offer, the matter becomes simply inexplicable to us. 


In taking our leave of the author, we desire to express 
our satisfaction with the fulness and cogency of his 
arguments. The fact that several of the papers appeared 
separately at various intervals has occasioned a little 
repetition; but the supplementary papers have welded 
them all into one consistent and logical whole. We 
have in this book a clear exposition of the necessary re- 
sult of the denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, that it leads to endless contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, which compel a perpetual alternate readjustment of 
the critical theory and the existing documents. 

Wm. W. OLsseEN. 
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To THE Epiror oF THE CHURCH REVIEW. 


IR: The appearance in the Cyurcu Review of Pro- 
fessor Wainwright's article upon Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister has given rise to much grief and 
surprise among those who desire to see the tie of amity 
between the two Churches drawn closer. 

If the learned Professor had contented himself with an 
argument upon the question on its merits I would have 
no special ground for asking permission to present in 
your pages what I conceive to be a juster view of the 
matter. He ventures, however, upon statements as to 
English opinion which are so evidently derived from a 
tainted source that I make bold to ask leave to lay before 
your readers the grounds upon which the Church of 
England desires to maintain the existing law of prohibi- 
tion, and the authority by which that law is supported. 

The teaching of the Church of England upon Mar. 
riage is to be found in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
is based on the primeval law published in Eden in the 
time of man’s innocency, re-published by our Lorn Jesus 
Curist, and enforced by S. Paul, viz.: that “a man shall 
leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife: 
and they shall be one flesh.” 

Marriage is, therefore, a uniting of two bloods so that 
by the Divine Word and power two are made “ one flesh.” 
Their previously separate existence is ended and lost in 
their new existence. This is the law of marriage: and 
though Moses because of the hardness of man’s heart 
suffered an infringement of this law, at which in the times 
of ignorance Gop winked, yet the authoritative teaching 
of the Bible is everywhere in consonance with this 
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august and primeval law. I may observe, in passing, 
that one advocate of the change permitted himself in the 
House of Lords to sneer at the doctrine of the twain 
being one flesh as a fantastic notion. Such persons I 
do not hope to convince. 

In Leveticus are many detailed injunctions concerning 
marriage and forbidden degrees, but no one will seriously 
contend that the expressed injunctions contain the com- 
plete code, or do more than illustrate the manner in 
which the primeval law is to be applied in practice: nor 
can it be said that the Levitical law is binding only upon 
Jews, for the infringement of the laws here promulgated 
is expressly articled against the Egyptians and Canaan- 
ites. The Levitical prohibitions plainly deal with many 
relationships of affinity, z. ¢. the brother's wife [xviii. 16], 
the wife’s son’s daughter [xviii. 17], and the father’s 
brother’s wife [xviii. 18]. It is clear, therefore, that some 
marriages between relations allied by marriage only are 
contrary to Gop’s law as much as some marriages be- 
tween relations allied by blood. On the other hand, 
there is no express prohibition of marriage between a 
man and his grandmother, although a man is forbidden 
to marry his mother [xviii. 7], and his wife’s daughter 
[xviii. 17]. It is therefore clear that the express illustra- 
tions given in Levztzcus are not complete in themselves, 
but are intended to be supplemented in respect of the 
degrees corresponding to those expressly denounced. 
This has been done in the table of prohibited degrees, 
which, set forth in a logical form by Archbishop Parker 
in 1563, did no more than give clear and precise ex- 
pression to what had been the law of England ever 
since we received the gospel of Curist as the guide of 
our national life. I may remark that the Westminster 
Confession endorses the teaching of the English Church 
in this respect. 

Ido not desire to embark on a discussion as to the 
exact meaning of Leveéecus xviii. 18. It is enough for 
me to observe that those who desire these marriages 
find their sole Scriptural justification in a rendering of 


this text which has been sufficiently disposed of in recent 
26 
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times by Dr. Pusey at Oxford, and Dr. Candlish of the 
Free Church of Scotland. This interpretation is at 
variance with the whole tenor of express teaching upon 
the same subject. The present advocates of these mar- 
riages in England have now made a startling advance, 
and contend that all obligations of affinity are dissolved 
by death. They allege that Herodias was the wife and 
not the widow of Philip, Herod’s brother. They as- 
sert that the sin for which S. John Baptist reproved 
Herod was not incest but adultery. I desire to point 
out the consequence of this novel opinion. If it were 
true it would clearly follow that there is no such sin as 
incest in the case of relationship by affinity, and the 
distinct prohibitions of Leviticus xviii. 6-17 are made of 
no effect, being only amplifications of the commandment 
against coveting a neighbor's wife. Test this by the 
prohibition as to a wife's son’s daughter [Zevzticus xviii. 
17], and the hollowness of the argument is apparent. 
Assuming, which I do not admit, “that Leviticus xviii, 
18, is doubtful, it is surely wiser to err on the side of 
strictness with Moses, S. John Baptist, and S. Paul, 
than to fritter away the Word of Gop by theories so ex- 
travagant and new. 

The truth of the English agitation of the question is 
that Mr. Henry Sykes “Thornton some forty years ago 
contracted an alliance of this kind. He was a banker of 
great wealth, which he lavished in promoting a fictitious 
semblance of public opinion in favor of a change in the 
law. Popular prejudice was invoked. Dissenters of no 
great learning were persuaded that the whole law of the 
subject was to be found in the English translation of 
Leviticus xviii. 18. Amiable people were induced to 
think that the change would be to the interest of the 
poorer classes. Newspapers were heavily bribed by 
copious advertisements. An astute secretary (now dead), 
who had himself broken the law, was employed by Mr. 
Thornton to carry on the campaign of artifice, and it 
was stated in the newspapers at the time of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s death that £250,000 had been spent in furtherance 
of this object. 
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What is every one’s business is nobody’ s business. 
Although Bishops in their charges, Diocesan Conferences 
in solemn resolutions adopted in every Diocese, and 
various writers from time to time disproved the allega- 
tions of Mr. Thornton's irresponsible society, the inde- 
fatigable secretary (since succeeded by another gentle- 
man of equal perseverance) continued his career of per- 
sistent mystification. Parochial clergymen and district 
visitors of devotion and experience shewed that such 
alliances were less frequent among the poor than in- 
vasions of the law of incest between blood relations, and 
that the change would be unwelcome. Some advocates 
of the change, who had hastily given their adhesion, 
such as Dr. Hook and the late Archbishop Tait, re- 
tracted it; and the House of Lords, giving heed to the 
almost unanimous opinion of Churchmen, clerical and 
lay, rejected the bill repeatedly, as did the House of 
Commons on many occasions. The wealthy organisa- 
tion, with its lavish expenditure, could not fail of pro- 
ducing some effect, and in an unhappy moment the 
Prince of Wales was induced to advocate the change. 

The German relations of the royal family of England 
would lead them to look with indulgence in such mat- 
ters; but the action of the Prince of Wales has pro- 
voked an inquiry into foreign laws of marriage and their 
consequences, with the result which Professor Wain- 
wright describes as disingenuous. It has been found 
that wherever this particular infraction of the primeval 
law of Christian marriage has been permitted, great 
laxity as to other degrees, both of affinity and kindred, 
prevails, and divorces swell in numbers. I admit, how- 
ever, that in those Australian colonies, where the law has 
been but recently altered, the wzvws has not yet had time 
to develop its baneful influence. 

It is impossible to invade, in one particular, the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the doctrine of the twain being one 
flesh without serious injury to the rest of the law. Fre- 
quent divorce, toleration of unions between relations 
near in blood, such as uncles and nieces, have invariably 
in due time followed permission to marry a wife's sister, 
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and the laws of some American States (notably those of 
New York) present illustrations of this truth. 

In order to justify this change in the law, perverted 
statements as to Lord Lyndhurst’s Act of 1835 are un- 
sparingly made, though they have been refuted over and 
over again. It is asserted that by the Act of 1835 a 
marriage of a man with his wife’s sister celebrated before 
that date was made clean and legitimate, while all after 
that date were to be held incestuous and void. What 
are the facts? By the law of England, as declared by 
the House of Lords in its judicial capacity in 1859, such 
marriages were always void aé zuztzo, but as they could 
be judicially noticed by the ecclesiastical courts only, and 
during the lifetime of one of the parties, such a marriage 
escaping ecclesiastical sentence was presumed to be good 
because not challenged. In this respect it was in pre- 
cisely the same category as the union of a man with his 
own sister by blood. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s Act provided that the temporal 
courts should thenceforward have original jurisdiction 
and cognisance of illegal marriages, and that previous 
judicial sentence in the ecclesiastical courts should not 
be required to procure a legal sentence in all marriages 
celebrated after the passing of the Act. The Act further 
provided that where proceedings had not been instituted 
at the time of the passing of the Act, no further pro- 
ceedings to set the marriage aside should be taken. No 
sanction was given to these marriages at all, and it has 
been held that persons who had so offended against the 
laws ecclesiastical might have been punished fvo salute 
anime, although proceedings to declare the invalidity 
of the marriage were by the act restrained. These pro- 
visions, be it observed, applied alike to all marriages 
within the forbidden degrees of affinity, to marriages with 
a wife’s mother, wife’s daughter, wife’s sister, wife’s niece, 
brother’s wife, and the like. It will thus be seen that 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act proceeded with great caution and 
in a difficult case, viz.: marriages unquestioned in an 
ecclesiastical court at the time of the passing of the Act, 
erred on the side of indulgence in restraining new suits 
against unions of all these kinds previously contracted. 
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The Professor talks airily of the best minds in Eng- 
land giving their support to the change. The statement 
is absurd. Some public men, under pressure from some 
constituents, have been persuaded to vote for the change, 
but that the best minds who have applied themselves 
to the subject have arrived at a favorable conclusion I 
take leave to deny. Ifa public man, while defending the 
existing law, has been rash enough to express a doubt as 
to the exact meaning of Levetecus xviii. or its binding 
effect at the present time, he is at once paraded as in 
favor of change, although upon other grounds he is hos- 
tile to the alteration. The few Bishops who have given 
their assent to the proposals are not men distinguished 
for theological learning or pastoral experience. Arch- 
bishops Whately and Musgrave, the late Bishop of Ripon, 
and the present Bishop of Worcester, are not authorities 
sufficient to outweigh the overwhelming consensus of 
the Anglican Episcopate, supported by their Diocesan 
Synods and Conferences. To omit the names of living 
Prelates, | may cite Bishops Blomfield, Thirlwall, Words- 
worth, Wilberforce, and Phillpott as having given 
weighty and eloquent utterance in Parliament and Con- 
vocation against the proposed change. Of laymen, the 
late Earl Cairns, Lord Campbell, Lord Cranworth, Lord 
O’Hagan, Lord Hatherley, Lord Brougham, to say noth- 
ing of the present Lord Coleridge, have all resisted in 
Parliament this fatal alteration. 

It is worth while to observe that apart from the re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical aspect of the question, the calm 
judgment of men who look merely from a social point of 
view is deserving of consideration. The framers of the 
Code Napoleon discussed this subject at length. They 
decided, after full debate and in the presence of Na- 
poleon, to forbid marriages between brothers and sisters- 
in-law as injurious to morality and contrary to the public 
good. 

_ Whether the relaxation established under Louis Phi- 
lippe has tended to promote the morality and happiness 
of France, I will not now stop to inquire. 

If we look to reason, authority, and experience, we 
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shall find it impossible to defend an illogical law. Buta 
law permitting marriage with a wife’s sister and leaving 
forbidden other marriages of affinity, is eminently illogi- 
cal, and the late Lord Russell spoke with a sound in- 
stinct when he said that if this one alteration were per- 
mitted, all prohibitions of affinity must be swept away. 
When this is done short work is made of the law of 
consanguinity, and the utmost laxity of divorce com- 
pletes the ruin of social morality. 

I may mention, as an instance of the Professor's im- 
perfect information, his assertion that the Bishop of Lon. 
don is in favor of the bill. No Bishop of London has 
ever voted for the bill, or expressed himself in favor of 
the measure. Dr. Blomfield, Dr. Jackson, and Dr. Tem. 
ple have all spoken against it, while Archbishop Tait, 
who in early life signed a petition to change, never gave 
a vote in its favor, for on reaching the Bishop’s Bench he 
began to perceive the fatal consequences which would 
flow from the innovation. 

I have to ask your indulgence and that of your read- 





ers for the length to which this communication has run, 
but if I have succeeded in explaining the inaccurate 
view of sober English opinion which Professor Wain- 
wright has been persuaded to put forward, I shall not 
regret the task I have undertaken. The poet has said : — 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
The part that kings or laws can make or cure, 


but this is not true of the law of marriage. I need not 
quote the familiar verses of Horace. Statistics show the 
fatal results of tampering with the law of marriage, and 
I earnestly hope the day is not far distant when restric- 
tions may be imposed upon the unhappy laxity which 
largely obtains among Anglo-Saxon speaking nations, 
and that the primeval law of marriage may be again 
honored as of yore. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

BEAUCHAMP. 
13 BELGRAVE SquarE, Lonpon, W., 
february 15, 1886. 








THE EXPLORATIONS AT ZOAN. 


Tanis. Part I. 1883-4. Second Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. With nineteen plates and 
plans. By W. M. Fiinpers Perriz. Published by 
Order of the Committee. London, 1885. 


te archzological appetite, whetted by M. Naville’s 
“The Store City of Pithom,* is now hungrier 
than ever. The feasts at Zoan to come — particularly 
the anticipated unique courses, strata— make it hard 
to patiently partake of the solid repast in Zanes J. 
A most substantial archzological repast it is! The 
Biblical rather than the classical name heads this article, 
although we shall sometimes use its Arabic baptismal 
name of San. For “the excavations at Zoan” are popu- 
larly named as such; and to our mind inscriptive Bibli- 
cal elucidation from the city and “the field of Zoan” 
takes precedence, historically and pathetically, of the 
Ptolemaic or even the pre-Hyksos periods of Egypt. 
But, while recognising this, Mr. Petrie, with a compre- 
hensive yet precise scientific method, allows nothing of 
any value to escape his critical eye. His contempora- 
neous labors at Naucratis strikingly attest this. He is 
showing at San what Mariette should have done, when, 
more than twenty years ago, he excavated some and 
rummaged more in order to enrich the museum at Bou- 
lak. Mariette never surveyed, did no systematic work, 
and gave the matter in charge, for the most part, of na- 
tive vetses. Some of the valuable statues, shrines, 
sphinxes, etc., laid bare were left to be eaten away by 


* Reviewed in the July NuMBER. The other announced publications in prepa- 
ration are: III. Maucratis, 1884-5. By W. M. FLInDEeRS Petrig. With about 
forty plates and plans. IV. Goshen, 1884-5. By EDoUARD NAVILLE. V. Janis. 
Part II. By W. M. Fiinpers Petriz. With Translations of Hieroglyphic In- 
scriptions in Part I. 
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the salt miasma of Lake Menzaleh, worn by the winter 
rains, broken and removed by any Arab for house, fence, 
or millstone. But archeological ¢empora mutantur ; 
the brilliant Mariette would now catch the scientific pro- 
cedure; the “ Progress of archzological research,” so 
graphically sketched by the Rev. Scott B. Rathbun in 
the January Cuurcu Review, includes thoroughness as 
a paramount requisite to valuable results. 

Mr. Petrie has taken all the levels and measurements 
of “the sand island” on which Zoan was built, of the 
great temple, and of every separate monument. He has 
turned, cleaned, measured, copied the inscriptions from, 
every accessible stone, visible or disclosed; and he has 
surveyed the surrounding grounds. His topographical 
plan is “the most complete account that has been yet 
rendered of any site in Egypt, or perhaps in other coun- 
tries as well. The information thus obtained has en- 
abled the history of the place to be worked out, and 
has exhibited the successive changes that have over. 
taken the great works left there by the rulers of each 
period.” [Second Annual Report, p. 7.] 

To illustrate our author's systematic thoroughness: 
the two unfolding map-plans have a number on each 
monumental remain specified; there are twelve plates 
or pages full of inscriptive delineations from these monu- 
mental remains; the numbers both on the plans and on 
the inscriptions are tabulated: the reader, therefore, 
finds at once the inscription to a plan, or the plan to an 
inscription —e. g. plan 279 is inscription 10; inscrip- 
tion 22 is plan 180. Each lock has its key, and each 
key is fitted to a lock. Moreover, “ at the top left- 
hand corner of each plate the proportion is stated which 
the drawings bear to the monuments.” This is but a 
single revelation of the excavator, who, from his re- 
searches at the great pyramid to the last-turned stone at 
San, may be said to have opened a new era in the meth- 
ods and for the study of archeological research. 
Should San be again covered up, be swallowed by an 
earthquake, or be sunk in the sea, his complete records 
are preserved for all posterity. 
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Imagination is not to play fast and loose in such a 
publication; it is not A Thousand Miles up the Nile 
(that simultaneously charming and scholarly book); and 
yet has not Mr. Petrie been a little too serious in telling 
that for which he has such genius and enthusiasm to do? 
Could he not have thrown in some of the picturesque 
details which gave his weekly reports a flavor of the 
poetry of archeology? A spade is a spade; yet there 
is something in the handling of it. Between the specu- 
lative theories of a Piazzi Smyth and scientific results 
like those at San “a great gulf is fixed;” no true arche- 
ologist would pass over if he could; and yet one might 
cull an archeological flower here and there without 
falling headlong into the abyss. But it is not all thus 
with Zanzs, Part I. The chapter on “ Bakakhuiu, the 
Lawyer of San,” detailing the wares of vertu and orna- 
ment and domestic use in his house, recalls one of the 
occasional “ house-openings ” at Pompeii, which makes 
dull archzology attractive to popular comprehension, 
and magnetic to draw out the essential dollar. 

The twenty-four photographic views admirably illus- 
trate monumental and other scenes, — “ the view across 
the sanctuary” and the one “down the whole temple to 
the pylon” giving a clear idea of ruinous Zoan. There 
are five views of Tell-el-Maskhutah (Pithom), one of 
which is of the two store-chambers laid bare by M. Na- 
ville. To see the massive brick walls, even in photog- 
raphy, sets the imagination to filling in with the toiling 
Hebrews! The Fund's books seem to be inter-illustra- 
tive and inter-explanatory. The plates of monumental 
texts in Zanis, I., are to appear translated in 7anzs, II. 
The Papyri of San, too, are undergoing the closest 
study of Naville and Revillout for publication. The 
frontispiece illustrates some rather artistically ugly but 
historically precious objects, among which we note a 
piece of the unique bronze lattice found at Pithom. 
Plate XII. has 53 “ varieties,” for the museums, descrip- 
tively catalogued on another page. Chapters I., II. IIL, 
V., are respectively San before the Empire, San under 
the Empire, Greek and Roman Tanis, and Measure- 
ments and Tables. 
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When San was first settled is an unsolved problem. 
Zoan is found in the Egyptian Za’ or Za’n, and sokhet 
Zan is identified with the Biblical “ field of Zoan.” In 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, however, the ancient name 
is Zal or Zalu, which is not Egyptian. Zal has been 
conjecturally put as the classical, and Za’n as the popu- 
lar, form. The determinative sign indicates that the 
place was a resort or abode of strangers. But Mr. Pe- 
trie touches on none of the philologies; and so de facto 
is he that he gratuitously intimates of the two blocks in. 
scribed with the name of Pepi of the VI. dynasty, that 
Rameses II. may have looted them at Denderah for build- 
ing his temple at San. Who knows? As the Satur. 
day Reveiw (December 5th) said of his attitude, “ When 
a discovery is made there is nothing to be brushed away. 
Mr. Petrie states a fact. If it will not square with some- 
body else’s theory, so much the worse for the theory.” 
He pronounces the first £xown piece of work that of the 
broken red granite colossus of Amenemhat, first king of 
the XII. dynasty. Perforation of the strata, disclosing 
inscriptive proofs, can alone tell us Zoan’s age. With 
this king we begin to find the signs of fine sculptured 
work. Usertesen I., his successor, adds his black gran- 
ite statue, “of the highest possible finish and brilliancy,” 
on the back of which Minepthah (the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus) placed an inscription of himself. 

A most important discovery is connected with the 
next king, Amenemhat II., namely, words on a fragment 
of his colossus which go to show that here was Avaris, 
the great military stronghold, which authorities have lo- 
cated at various points, but which Mr. Poole in his ar- 
ticle on Zoan, in Smith’s Bzb/e Dictionary, and the 
Classical Atlas, have both placed at San. The words 
translated read, “Lord of Ha-uar — Beloved” (of Ptah 
or Amon, as the case may be). He gives himself the 
title — so common among the royal egotists — of “ Lord 
of the place,” z. e. of Ha-uar, which the Greeks called 
Avaris. To this evidence Mr. Petrie makes no allu- 
sion; but photog. 4 of plate XIII. refers to the design 
on Plate II., which awaits translation in Zazvs, II. 
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Valuable geographical links, in the chain which our 
author is re-connecting, appear in such inscriptions as 
that of Nehesi (associated with the Turin papyrus), 
which gives the name of the district of San as Ro-ahtu 
at that time. Well said Naville in the Academy (April 


5, 1884): — 


A small fragment with a name is sometimes of greater value than a 
fine statue. In this respect Mr. Petrie has already made an interest- 
ing discovery. It is a fragment of a statue belonging to the XIII. 
dynasty, the inscription of which records that the royal son Nehesi 
erected a monument to Set, the lord of Roahu. Set is well known as 
the god of the Egypto-Semitic population of the Delta. Roahu is the 
name of a region ; it means the opening, the entrance, of the culti- 
vated fields. It seems to indicate that at that time Tanis was a bor- 
der-land, and that the cultivation did not extend farther. 


Our author’s keen eye notices a marked peculiarity in 
the Hyksos inscriptions at San. They are always ina 
line down the right shoulder, never on the left; whereas 
the Egyptians inscribed either side indifferently. This 
Semitic honoring of the right shoulder recalls at once 
such passages as /-vodus xxix. 22; Leviticus vil. 32, 33; 


Numbers xvii. 18, ete. 

The Rameseside period, so magnificent in the days of 
the Hebrew oppression, is inscriptiv ely rich. This chap- 
ter, crammed with descriptive measurements and disclos- 
ures, could be made into a large book without being 
diffuse. We marvel over the Ossa-and-Pelion-like man- 
ner in which sphinxes, obelisks, pylons, statues, colossi, 
steles, shrines, temple-walls, rise before us, intermingle, 
and yet each in its place and for a part. The great tem- 
ple must have vied with Karnak in grandeur. Its 
statue of the Pharaoh who forced the Israelites to build 
Pithom challenges our historic wonder. Did the hel- 
met on the Minerva of Athens catch the eye afar when 
the sunbeams sparkled over it? Here speaks Petrie : — 

This temple, a thousand feet from end to end, stood up above the 
surrounding houses ; and over its long, flat roof towered up the co- 


, 
lossal statue of the second founder of the city, the great Rameses, 
head, shoulders, and body even, above everything eise, with stony 
eyes gazing across the vast pl ain. This temple was worthy of the 
capital of Lower Egypt, replete with noble statues of the older kings, 
of the most magnificent work, and dominated in every part by the 
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royal splendor of the Smiter of Nations, the Strong Bull, the De- 
stroyer of his Enemies, Rameses, Beloved of Amon. 


Of the statue he says, “ This was, so far as is known, 
the largest statue ever executed.” His mathematical 
calculations, erring quite on the safe side, place the 
height at 92 feet and the weight at goo tons. But his 
Academy report (May 31, 1884) estimates the height 
as 98 feet, and with its pedestal at 115 feet. The co- 
lossus of the Ramesseum, over 800 tons, is 60 feet in 
height, but it is a sitting statue. If 115 feet were the 
height, this erect statue overtopped even the tallest of 
the obelisks, that of Hatasu at Karnak, which is 108 
feet, 10 inches in height. In the Academy notice Miss 
Edwards made this ready simile : — 


To take a more familiar example: The height of the nave of West- 
minster Abbey is 102 feet ; the Rameses of Tanis, if we possessed 
him entire, would need to be sawn off his pedestal to stand in it. The 
dome of the reading-room of the British Museum springs to a height 
of 106 feet from the floor below ; but if we placed the Rameses of 
Tanis in the centre, where now sit the learned and courteous superin- 
tendent and his staff, nine feet of his red granite head-dress would 
appear above the roof. 


Mr. Petrie gives “some connected outline of the ar- 
chitectural arrangements of the great temple,’ and a 
little knowledge of the Egyptian structures enables one 
to seem to vividly see the majestic pylon, the long avenue 
of monolithic columns, the highway of obelisks, the two 
huge colossi of Rameses, the line of royal statues of kings 
from the XII. dynasty down, and the adytum, now 
[phot. 5 of Plate XIV.] a jumbled mass of ruins. And 
to show how an archeological diamond may turn up 
amidst such mighty diggings, Mr. Petrie’s spades dis- 
closed the upper part of the stele of Tirhaka, inscribed 
with seven lines, which await translation. The lower 
part had nineteen lines, which have been published by 
De Rougé in his Ltudes sur des Monuments du Regne 
de Taharka. The connection of this monarch with the 
Esar-haddon and Hezekiah of Scripture makes such an 
inscription particularly valuable. 

The store-chambers at Pithom surprised us by their 
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thickness pr wal, —six to nine fet, aan et how about 
the great wall of Pisebkhanu at San? Listen to the 


recital : — 


At the end of the temple axis I had a tunnel cut into the wall of 
crude bricks. This wall is about 80 feet thick, so by a tunnel 40 feet 
long the centre of it was reached. It proved to be entirely built by 
Pisebkhanu, every brick bearing his cartouche upon it. The highest 
part of the wall (at the southeast corner) is still 25 feet high, although 
it has been much ruined and washed down by the rains, so that all the 
temple area is filled with its mud. If we grant that it ‘originally aver- 
aged 45 feet high, 70 feet thick, and 3,400 feet in length, — an esti- 
mate rather under than over the truth, — there must have been over 
twenty millions of these bricks stamped by Pisebkhanu, the bricks 
varying from 16.6 to 18.0 long, 8.4 to 8.7 wide, and 5.0 to 6.1 thick. 


The above illustrates immensity and substantiality at 
San, the work in hand, and the simplicity with which 
Mr. Petrie tells of his doings. So of the important fact 
that nothing has been found of the XVIII. dynasty, — 
that of Thothmes, — he simply remarks that some per- 
sons are thereby led to think the Hyksos were still at 
San at that period. Res non verba must be his Egyp- 


tian excelsior. 

Notwithstanding the processional character of the 
“finds” described in the chapters on Greek and Roman 
Tanis, and Bakakhuiu, the lawyer of San, yet the con- 
stant variety and occasional uniqueness in the objects 
presented cannot fail to interest the reader. The eye of 
the student in ancient art, of the collector, and of the 
constructor of Egyptian periods will catch at the signifi- 
cance of this passage, which concludes the account of the 
legal functionary : “ The possessions of Bakakhuiu give 
a ‘key whereby to settle the age of a large part of the 
Roman remains so abundantly found over the whole of 
Egypt.” His blue-glazed inkstand, which we _ rather 
covet, inspires us to other specifications here: Ptolemaic 
coins and an imperial Alexandrian of the first century; a 
statuette of himself (in the frontispiece), and statuettes in 
bronze, alabaster, limestone, of various deities; bronzes, 
such as lamps, vase-handles, castings, etc.; iron keys, 
nails, and cramps; amphore and smooth brown pot- 
tery ; jars of the usual Romano-Egyptian type; one long- 
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necked flask in light green glass; and a vast quantity of 
charred papyri, now being translated for publication. 

Mr. Petrie finds fire to have been a destructive agent 
at San. We recall the prophetic words in Fzekéel, 572 
B.c., “I will set fire in Zoan,” and we note Mr. Petrie’s 
words on “ House No. 20,” p. 29: “It seems as if the 
house had been ruined and partly filled up, and then 
that a quantity of things were all brought to it and burnt 
there. This suggests that these things were looted from 
some adjacent place.” This house dates about 345 B.c. 
Fire had been set in Zoan! 

To return to Bakakhuiu, we find that he was in leisure 
hours an amateur artist in turning ornamental work and 
wielding the brush. For Mr. Petrie, in a lighter vein, 
tells us of “ two fine burnishers, one of rock crystal two 
inches long, and set in a bronze socket fitting on a 
wooden handle, and the other of white flint, similarly 
mounted ;” of “a large limestone palette having eleven 
recesses in it;” of a small silver spatula; and of various 
tools of such expensive finish that “they remind one of 
the fancy tools of modern dabblers in the fine arts.” His 
masterpiece of clear description in art is that of the 
glass zodiac, badly broken, found in a house hard by this 
one, of which he says: “ So far as I can gather, it is the 
only Roman zodiac found in Egypt, the only series of 
the emblematic heads of the months, and almost the only 
example of painting on glass in ancient times.” A plano- 
convex lens proves that at that time the grinding of a 
lens was quite thoroughly known and practised. Other 
smaller objects in glass of a delicate opaque lavender 
color, impressed with a lotus flower, of slightly irides- 
cent hues, give a Venetian effect to this portion of his 
picture of this house. Such interiors are not painted 
every day! The owners of these houses, probably of 
Hadrian's age, builded better than they knew. Imagine 
days or weeks of dull stratum-digging at a San, and then, 
thanks to such as Bakakhuiu, to a Petrie, treasures like 
these disclosed, — hundreds of articles, — “a find which 
is invaluable to us as showing contemporaneous examples 
of bronze work, figures of deities, glazed ware, pottery, 
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etc., at a period of which we can probably fix the close 
within a single year,’— and we feel that archzology is 
its own reward. 

We conclude with a few words on points of interest 
and criticism. From a scientific as well as purely archee- 
ological view, “ Measurements and Tables” form a val- 
uable chapter. Its section on the weights found at San 
treats of no less than nineteen specimens. Even “ the 
distribution of worship of the different gods at San” has 
a full tabular statement, the amulets of the better class 
being classified. Mr. Petrie’s spelling of Ramessu for 
Rameses is not to be commended, and we hope for some 
general council of Egyptologists to establish a definite 
code of spelling, not ‘only for the proper names, but, so 
far as possible, for the hieroglyphic equivalents of the let- 
ters and the transliteration of words. The zw and the ou, 
as in Hatasw or Hatasow, is a trifling matter, but Rame- 
ses and Ramessu cannot both be right. The eleven 
plates of inscriptive designs and texts, remarkably well 
drawn, await translation in Zawzs, II., and we safely 
venture to add that nearly all the American subscribers 
will not themselves anticipate the translation ! 

But seriously and educationally, these memoirs, inval- 
uable to the college and theological library, are a price- 
less boon to the cause of Oriental research, not only in 
their recorded results, but in their instructive inspiration. 
They will make and methodise a larger study of Egyp- 
tology. Such masterly elucidations for the cause of his- 
torical truth and data which intimately concern human 
interests and advancement, it is not too much to say, are 
the foundation and the corner-stone of a new and an 
enduring edifice in the science of Egyptian archeology. 
Zants, I., will as surely add to Mr. Petrie’s fame as an 
excavator as it must as surely demonstrate the imperative 
need of financially a, a work whose results 
already (to quote Sir J. W. Dawson, president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science) 
“have been most valuable, not only in illustrating Egyp- 
tian history, but also the relation of Egypt to the Old Tes- 
tament.” The popular story of Zoan and of these explo- 
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rations, brilliantly illustrated, by Miss Edwards’ magic pen, 
it is announced, will be in Harper's Magazine for May or 
June. Egyptian archzology is popularising; under a 
MaspeEro, a Perriz, a NAvILLE, with the sympathy and 
aid of the other great masters, Revillout, Brugsch, Ebers, 
Leemans, and Pleyte, it has entered upon discoveries of 
momentous importance, both in elucidating what we but 
partially know, and in illustrating what we know not, of 
long periods in the history of man. 
Wituiam C. Winslow. 





THE BENEFICIARY EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
MEN FOR THE SACRED MINISTRY. 


\ HEN our Lorp organised His Church, He gave it 
not only a constitution and laws, but also officers 
to administer its affairs, and to lead the soldiers of the 
Church militant in the aggressive warfare against sin, the 
world, and the devil. These officers had to be trained 
for the performance of their specific duties. Those whom 
He selected to be His immediate successors, He kept 
with Him during the three years of His public ministry. 
He gave them such personal instruction as they required. 
He imbued them with His own spirit. He taught them 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of Gop. When 
they, in turn, went forth to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, they took with them, in their labors and travels, 
an Apostolic staff of devout men, who aided them in 
their work, acted often as their messengers and repre- 
sentatives, and were gradually trained to become their 
successors in the highest office of the ministry. 

There were, at that time, no Church Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries, and this personal instruction 
was the only way in which the necessities of the case 
could be met. But times have changed since then, and 
church work has been more thoroughly organised in 
every department. Sometimes, at the present day, a 
parish priest will undertake, in addition to his parochial 
duties, to instruct some youth in the classics, ethics, logic, 
rhetoric, philosophy, Hebrew, and theology, and prepare 
him to pass the required examination for admission to 
Priest’; Orders. But such cases are comparatively rare, 
and are becoming less and less frequent. The reason 
seems to be twofold. First, no parish priest, whatever 
his ability may be, can give the instruction which the 

27 
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College and Seminary can, with their well-trained corps 
of competent professors. The best results, in any de. 
partment of human activity, are produced by a division 
of labor. The man who has spent many years in study- 
ing and teaching one branch of human knowledge is 
necessarily better fitted for the work than one who un. 
dertakes to master and teach all branches. Secondly, 
the general diffusion of knowledge and the growth of 
scepticism and _ infidelity demand of the clergy more 
thorough mental culture and more extensive knowledge 
than were required of them in former days. In the early 
period of our Republic, the parson was the person of the 
parish. He was, probably, the only college graduate 
there. His parishioners looked up to him with admira- 
tion and awe, wondering “how one small head could 
carry all he knew.” His sermons were the great literary 
treat of the week. He exercised a commanding influ- 
ence, not only by virtue of his sacred office, but also on 
account of his superior intellectual acquirements. But 
now there is hardly a clergyman in our country, occupy- 
ing a parish of any special prominence, who has not in 
it several college graduates, men of thought and learn. 
ing and culture; men who can reason profoundly, and 
wield the pen effectively. If he is to be the intellectual 
peer of these men, he must have had equal advantages, 
and must have devoted many years to careful study under 
competent instructors. While granting all that may be 
claimed for the wide-spreading influence of a holy life 
and a good example; while acknowledging that the tri- 
umphs ‘of the cross over the stubborn wills of men are to 
be won, not by power, nor by might, but by the Ho ty 
Spirit of Gop; I yet venture to assert that the Church 
requires able as well as Gop-fearing men for her leaders; 
that she needs an educated peng nd to teach the truth 
with clearness and cogency, to dispel doubts, to fight 
successfully against the forces of infidelity, and to ‘ad- 
vance the Church to that commanding position which 
she ought to hold in the estimation of this great nation. 
We need not only to Christianise education, but also to 
educate Christianity. The Hoty Spirit, while imparting 
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His spiritual gifts to every man severally as He will, does 
not now bestow the gift of tongues, and it requires sev- 
eral years of hard study to master the three languages 
written on the cross. 

But there are many at the present day who, while ac- 
knowledging the need of an educated ministry, object to 
educating clergymen at the cost of the Church. They 
oppose the whole system of scholarships. They think 
that it makes men unmanly to receive aid; that it pau- 
perises them, and takes from them that spirit of inde- 
pendence which all ought to have. They would exclude 
from the ministry all who are not rich enough to pay 
their own way, or who have not sufficient energy and 
strength to earn the money required to pay all their 
expenses in school and college, and the theological 
seminary. They claim that those who enter other pro- 
fessions are not thus assisted, and yet their ranks are 
always full. They assert that the standard of the min- 
istry is lowered by the character of those who, attracted 
by this easy way of getting an education, adopt it for 
their profession. These are objections which deserve a 
careful consideration from those who are connected with 
educational societies, or who are appealing to the Church 
for aid for students in theological seminaries, or Church 
schools and colleges. Let us look at the facts. 

Does it make men unmanly, pauperise them, and take 
from them a proper spirit of independence to aid them 
in procuring an education? If it does, then are all the 
officers of our army and navy unmanly; then is every 
student unmanly who ever graduated from any college, 
or from any law, medical, scientific, or theological school 
in these United States. Are the graduates of West Point 
unmanly ? On the contrary, there are no more manly 
men in the nation. And yet they receive far more aid 
in obtaining their military education than do the officers 
of the Church militant. The general government con- 
siders them as in its service from the time when they 
begin their military education, and provides for their 
entire support. It makes no distinction between the 
rich and the poor. It does not ask whether the cadet 
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needs assistance or not. The son of wealthy — 
with his income of several thousands of dollars a year, j 
as much a beneficiary as the poor boy who has not a 
dollar that he can call his own. And yet no one con. 
siders it a disgrace to be a cadet at West Point. No 
one regards himself as humiliated because he receives 
pecuniary assistance in obtaining his education. On the 
contrary, the position of cadet is eagerly sought for. 
Young men regard it as a high honor to be admitted to 
West Point. The generous treatment of the Govern- 
ment is productive of manly men, and is rewarded by 
gallant service in the field whenever and wherever danger 
threatens the safety of the country. The officers grad- 
uated at West Point are noted for their manliness, their 
scrupulous integrity, their self-reliance, their devotion to 
duty. The beneficiary system has not pauperised them, 
nor taken from them their spirit of independence. 

Now what does the Church do for her cadets? In her 
corporate capacity, nothing. Through her educational 
societies she endeavors to supplement the resources of 
those who need aid in obtaining an education. She does 
not entirely support any. She makes a distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor. Putting the minimum cost 
of an education at $400 a year, her average scholarships 
will pay but $150 of that sum, leaving $250 to be pro- 
vided by the parents and friends of the student. If we 
allow two years to prepare for college, four years for the 
college course, and three for the seminary, each student 
must provide for himself, on the average, $2,250 before 
he is prepared to enter the sacred ministry. It is not 
every father who can or will provide such an amount of 
money for the education of one son. If he has, as is the 
case with most men, a moderate income not exceeding 

$1,000 or $1,500 a year, with his household expenses to 
meet, and other children to feed and clothe and educate, 
he must have a love for the Church, and believe that his 
son has special qualifications fitting him to minister at 
her Altar, before he and his family will be ready to exer: 
cise the self-denial required to carry that son through a 
nine years’ course of study, and fit him for his life’s work. 
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The aid dented by he ebaiatioual societies to one ain 
situated is of exceeding importance, and renders possible 
what would otherwise be impossible. There are times 
in the life of almost every man when $100 is of more 
value than $500 would be at another time. 

It is not true, as is claimed by some, that beneficiary 
students, as a rule, are taken from the lowest classes in 
society, and that getting their aid for nothing through 
the aid of scholarships, they enter upon a ministerial 
life, in order to better their condition and rise in the 
social scale. They do not get their education for 
nothing. It costs them not only many years of hard 
study, but a large outlay of money as well. And I am 
unwilling to think so meanly of my brethren of the 
clergy as to believe that any large proportion of them 
have entered the ministry in order to make more money 
than they could in a secular profession, or that they 
would solemnly declare that they believe themselves 
“inwardly moved by the Hoty Guost to take upon them 
this office and ministration,” when they know that they 
enter it merely to rise in the social scale. 

I grant that there are unworthy men in the ministry. 
There always have been, and there always will be. Di- 
vine wisdom and foreknowledge even has not excluded 
them. Satan was once an angel in heaven; and our 
blessed Lorp chose Judas among His twelve Apostles. 
The Church was forewarned that she must expect to 
find tares with the wheat. In the days of primitive 
Christianity there was an Ananias, a Simon Magus, a 
Demas, and a Diotrephes. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, if, in spite of all the precautions that are 
taken, a few worldly-minded, self-seeking, covetous, sen- 
sual men should find their way into the ranks of the 
ministry. But I deny that they are the exclusive prod- 
uct of educational societies. 

But we are told that there are a great many unem- 
ployed men in the ministry, incompetent men, w hom ed- 
ucational societies have brought forward; or men who 
have no parishes, because there are none for them; and 
that it is needless to educate more until the hundreds 
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who are now without work have been provided for. As 
there is much misapprehension on this point, it may be 
well to look at the facts. 

In Whittaker’s Church Almanac for 1886, recently 
published, the total number of the clergy of the Church 
is said to be 3,725. In his Clergy List he specifies those 
who are rectors of parishes, assistant ministers, mission- 
aries, chaplains, deans of seminaries, wardens, and pro- 
fessors of colleges, and a few others. The rest, whose 
work is not thus indicated, amount to 616. Now, if all 
these were men who had received pecuniary aid in ob- 
taining their education, and had proved utter failures, 
being incompetent, unreliable, and unacceptable to every 
parish ; or if, being able and willing to work, they were 
idle because there were no vacant parishes, then there 
would be good reason for the criticism that has been 
made. But are these the facts? Not atall. Some of 
the 616 are in charge of parishes, doing faithful work, 
and were put into the list by mistake, because the Editor 
of the Almanac only knew that they had left one parish, 
and had not learned to what other they had gone. 
Many of the 616 are superannuated, who, on account of 
the infirmities of age, have been obliged to retire from 
active duty after long years of devoted and successful 
service. The fact that 98 of them are Doctors, 74 of 
Divinity, and the remaining 24 of Law, Medicine, and 
Philosophy, proves that they were not incompetent or 
idle men. Others, in the prime of life, with an eager 
desire to work, and with mental abilities unimpaired, are, 
nevertheless, afflicted with some bodily ailment, which 
compels them for a time to suspend their labors. Others, 
having private means, have taken up their residence in 
some city, which affords an opportunity, perhaps, for the 
education of their children, and officiate somewhere al- 
most every Lorp’s Day. Others are engaged in literary 
labor for the Church, editing her papers and reviews, 
or writing theological works in defence of the Faith. 
Others are travelling in foreign lands, recruiting their 
health, and gathering valuable information to use in their 
future work. If you deduct the members of these vari- 
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ous classes from the 616 mentioned above, it reduces the 
number of failures to a very small figure. And why 
should we not expect occasional failures in the ministry ? 
Are there not failures in every department of life? 
Are there not briefless barristers, doctors without a 
patient, and teachers without scholars? Do not bank- 
ers, and brokers, and merchants, and manufacturers fail ? 
Is there any department of human activity in which all 
attain success? We know that many men mistake their 
calling. They enter upon some business or profession, 
which seems to accord with their tastes, and which prom- 
ises fairly, but find, after a time, that they have not the 
qualities, or habits, or training, that it demands. I 
doubt not that many of the failures in the ministry are 
attributable to the lack of that thorough education 
which beneficiary aid would have secured for them. 
Young men sometimes grow restless at the thought of a 
nine years’ course of preparatory study, and persuade 
themselves that the Church needs their services at once: 
and kind-hearted Bishops, anxious to fill their vacant 
parishes, and to relieve the youth from his struggle with 
penury, seem sometimes to forget the admonition of the 
Apostle, to “ Lay hands suddenly on no man.” 

We might infer from the remarks that we sometimes 
hear about the over-supply of ministers, that there were 
no vacant parishes. But a careful examination of the 
Parochial List in Whzttaker’s Church Almanac shows 
me 628 vacant parishes in the different Dioceses, and 
over 100 in the Western Missionary Jurisdictions. No 
doubt many of these are feeble and unable, without com- 
bining with some adjoining parish, to furnish a clergy- 
man with a sufficient support. Others are among the 
strongest in the Diocese, and will soon, no doubt, ob- 
taina supply. But the fact remains that there are now 
vacant parishes enough to exhaust, two or three times 
over, the entire supply of unemployed clergymen who 
are able to work. Such being the case, what possible 
chance is there to extend the Church, and occupy new 
and promising fields ? 

But we are reminded that whenever a desirable parish 
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becomes vacant, theve are scores of applicants for it. 
Persons who are supposed to have influence with the 
Vestry are written to, and urged to advocate the claims 
of this or that candidate. Does not this, they ask, prove 
conclusively that there are already too many clergymen 
in the Church? Not at all. It only proves that a great 
many clergymen are receiving an insufficient support, 
and would like the privilege of earning enough to en- 
able them to dress respectably, to buy a few books, and 
to educate their children. The comparatively few par- 
ishes which pay more than a living salary are in demand, 
but there seems to be no general scramble for the 740 
parishes and missions of the Church that are now va- 
cant. 

I have said that all graduates were beneficiaries. Are 
they not? Is there a college, a theological, medical, law, 
or scientific school, which charges its pupils with the full 
cost of their education? Are they not all provided with 
buildings, furniture, apparatus, and with greater or less 
endowments, which the piety and liberality of former gen- 
erations have furnished? If the salaries of professors, 
the wages of servants, the rent and repair of buildings, 
the cost of fuel and lights, and all the other expenses of 
an institution were divided up each year, and charged to 
the students that attended it, would there not be a rapid 
diminution in their numbers? The present students of 
Columbia College enjoy the benefit of nearly six mil- 
lions of dollars, which she has acquired during the 130 
years of her existence. Do they pay anything for the 
privileges which this money affords them ? Not a cent. 
Are they not then beneficiaries? Is not every wealthy 
youth who attends that institution receiving actually 
more aid than our poor candidate for Orders with his 
scholarship of $150 a year? But I fail to see that it 
makes any one of them unmanly, or deprives him of his 
independence of character. 

It is said that those desiring to study law, or medicine, 
or civil or mechanical engineering, receive no aid in ob- 
taining their education, and yet their ranks are always 
full. It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that 
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the course of study for these professions need not be as 
protracted as for the ministry, and that the chances of 
making more than a living in them are so favorable that 
a student can afford to run in debt, if necessary, in order 
to get his education. But is it true that they receive no 
aid? Iam told that $11,000 are distributed annually in 
Yale College, and $42,000 in Harvard to needy students, 
without regard to their future profession. Of course, 
many of the recipients of this bounty study law, med- 
icine, and engineering. The new University in Cali- 
fornia, for which Senator Stanford has recently given 
$20,000,000, will doubtless have its law, medical, and sci- 
entific schools, and furnish privileges, which the money 
of its students could not begin to pay for. The Yale 
Scientific School receives from the estate of its founder 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a year to make up deficiencies 
in its income. 

A friend — Henry A. Fairbairn, M. D. —has kindly 
procured for me some statistics with regard to medical 
colleges. He says that 
the Medical Department of the University of Maryland charges needy 
students but $50 a year, and others $120. The College of American 
Medicine and Surgery in Atlanta, Georgia, educates one student with- 
out charge from each congressional district. Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege does the same. The Eclectic Medical College of Georgia has 
several beneficiaries. ‘The Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the University of Michigan instructs residents of the State at reduced 
rates. The Homceopathic Medical College of the same University 
pursues a like course. The University of Virginia has scholarships, 
which are granted to the applicant who passes the best examination 
in the English branches. 


No doubt, if we could get at the facts, we would find 
that a like course was pursued by law schools and other 
educational institutions throughout the country. But a 
tree is best known by its fruits. The effect of beneficiary 
aid to students is most clearly shown by the class of men 
which it turns out. I think it must be allowed, by those 
who take a careful survey of the whole field, that our 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are, as a body, men of 
earnest devotion, high moral character, intellectual abil- 
ity, self-denial and self-sacrifice, filled with love for their 
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MASTER and His Church, ready to » spend ane be spent in 
the cause which they so well serve. And yet the Secre. 
tary of the Society for the Increase of the Ministry as. 
sures us that, “ It is clearly demonstrable that five sixths 
of those now ordained require assistance to some extent.” 
Three of the Educational Societies inform me that they 
have assisted in educating more than twenty of the Bish. 
ops of the Church. Are these unmanly men? Can any 
one, without a knowledge of the facts, pick out the 
twenty, because they fall below their brethren in inde- 
pendence of character ? 

Pecuniary assistance in preparing candidates for the 
ministry is not confined to the Church in America. The 
Church of England has found it necessary to adopt the 
same system, and, with her wonted liberality, gives more 
generous aid than we do. The Clerical Education Fund 
in the Diocese of Canterbury, for example, bestows schol- 
arships not exceeding £80 or $400 annually for three 
years to promising candidates for university education. 
These, they say, “have the twofold good effect of raising 
the position of deserving men, and of adding to the sup. 
ply of Candidates for ordination, still very far short of 
the demand.” 

The laity sometimes find fault, because the clergy are 
not all men of commanding intellectual ability. We are 
not all endowed with the same qualities, and we cannot 
all be equally great. There are young men, whom you 
can never convert into bright scholars or eloquent ora- 
tors. And yet they often make most excellent parish 
priests, and are beloved by their parishioners, and re- 
spected by all who know them. A liberal education is of 
great service to them, and they appreciate it. They 
work hard in college. They are conscientious and pains- 
taking. We know that they are doing the best that they 
can; but it is impossible for them to rise intellectually 
above a certain standard. And yet they have their piace. 
They are needed in the ministry, and we could not well 
dispense with their services. Great men are scarce in 
the world. The principal part of the work that is done 
in all the departments of life is done by men of moder- 
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ate abilities. Dr. Matlack tells of a good Bishop, who 
was once asked by a lay friend, “ Why is it, Bishop, that 
we have so many ordinary men in the ministry?” “ Well 
you see,” replied the Bishop, “we do the best we can 
with the material we have to draw from. We do not 
select the Clergy from the Angels, but from the laity.” 
But it may be asked why students need aid now any 
more than they did in former times. The answer is be- 
cause the necessaries of student life cost very much more 
than they did then. Household and other expenses were 
very materially increased during the war, and though 
prices have receded from the extreme point reached 
when gold cost nearly 300 per cent., yet they have never 
fallen to the old standard. When the annual cost of an 
education runs up, as it has, from $150 to $400 a year, 
a young man with limited means must either receive aid, 
or stay out of college. Nor is it possible for him, at the 
present time, to keep on with his studies, and, at the 
same time, to earn enough money to pay his expenses. 
The standard of scholarship has been raised to meet the 
demands of the age, and the course of study, in all our 
colleges, has been correspondingly enlarged, so that one 
is obliged to give all his time and energies to it. Our 
students, as a class, are not afraid of work. They are 
glad of an opportunity to do anything that is honorable 
to eke out their scanty incomes. They play on organs: 
or, if they cannot do that, they blow them. They work, 
at odd hours, in gardens. They act as book agents. 
They teach private pupils. They read service, on Sun- 
day, in vacant parishes. During the long vacation, they 
get positions at the watering-places and in the mountains 
as clerks, and book-keepers, and stewards. They work 
on farms, and help gather in the harvest. And yet these 
positions do little more than pay their vacation expenses, 
and perhaps provide them with necessary clothing. The 
positions which they can fill, and which they can pro- 
cure, are none of them very remunerative. Desirable 
vacancies are overrun with applicants. The employer, 
having so many to choose from, naturally selects one 
who has had some experience in the business, or who in- 
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tends to make it a permanent occupation, rather than an 
inexperienced youth, who must needs give it up in two 
months. Formerly, college students used to spend part 
of every winter in teaching school, and some of the New 
England colleges had their long vacation in the winter to 
afford an opportunity for this. But now, if the proprie. 
tor of a private boarding-school is in need of a teacher, 
he goes, not to an undergraduate, but to an Educational 
agency, and makes his selection from a score of appli- 
cants of age and experience. Even the district-school, 
though content with less talent and education, desires a 
teacher of experience, who has proved his capability in 
some other position. 

All these influences have operated adversely on the 
number of candidates for Orders, and consequently on 
the number of ordinations. There is no lack of men 
eager to engage in the work of the ministry, if only they 
could obtain the necessary support while prosecuting 
their studies. The demand for scholarships far exceeds 
the supply. Every year scores of worthy applicants are 
turned away. Being prevented from studying for the 
ministry, they turn their attention to something else. 
They cannot remain in idleness at this period of their 
lives. They therefore engage in some occupation which 
offers them a support. In a few years, they are past the 
age for study, their thoughts are diverted from the minis- 
try, and they are settled in their course of life. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Mr. Whittlesey for some 
of the suggestions made above, and also for some sta- 
tistics in regard to candidates for Orders. He says: — 


The serious decline in the number of candidates for the ministry 
set in precisely when the upward march in prices began. From 1830 
to 1840 the growth of the ministry was 1o per cent. annually. It 
gradually declined decade after decade till 1860, when it became 4 
per cent. annually. From 1870 to 1880 it fell off to 2 per cent. Now 
it is about 1 per cent. There has been no advance in the actual num- 
ber of candidates for 25 years. In 1860 the number was 292. ‘The 
average since then has been about 290. In the same period the num- 
ber of communicants has gone up from 146,000 to 400,000. ‘The 
number of laborers remains practically unchanged, while the flock to 
be tended has been growing beyond computation. 
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The number of ordinations to the Diaconate varies 
from go to 140 annually. Last year it was 139; while 
the losses from death and other causes were 80, leav- 
ing an actual gain of only 59 for 65 Dioceses and Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions. That is a gain of less than one 
clergyman a year for each Diocese. How can the Bishops 
of North and South Dakota, of Nebraska and Colorado, 
where the population is pouring in by the thousands 
every year, and where cities are built up ‘almost in a day, 
do the work expected of them with only one additional 
clergyman a year? How can they preach the Gospel to 
every creature? How can they enter in and possess the 
land? How can they provide for the wants of even 
their own communicants, who have come from other 
Dioceses to live under their jurisdiction? What chance 
have they of anticipating other religious bodies, and pre- 
occupying some desirable field, so as to extend the 
bounds of the Church? We ought to send out ten times 
as many clergymen as we do to meet the demands of the 
times. But where are we to get them, except from the 
ranks of the middle class in society, who now offer them- 
selves for the work, and who represent the strength and 
security and coherence of this great nation? These are 
the men who know something of self-denial and hard- 
ship, who are not afraid to work, who are willing to go 
out into the highways and hedges of the world and com- 
pel men to come in, that Gop’s house may be filled. If 
you cut off all these men by refusing to give them aid, 
where will you find others to take ‘their ‘places ? The 
rich do not offer themselves in any great numbers for a 
work that demands self-sacrifice and the endurance of 
hardships, and they never will. When our Lorp chose 
His Apostles, did He not select them from the fishermen 
and taxgatherers? Did He not tell us how hard it was 
for them that had riches to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven? Is it any easier now than it was then? Is 
wealth the only or the principal element required in can- 
didates for the ministry? Are not intellectual ability, 
earnest devotion, personal piety, strict conscientiousness, 
loyalty to the Church, love, gentleness, and sympathy 
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quite as important? Conflict with difficulties, a readi. 
ness to meet and overcome obstacles, do indeed call out 
one’s inherent powers, and strengthen him for future 
struggles. But if it be necessary, in order to develop 
one’s manhood, that he work his own way through school, 
and college, and seminary, without external aid, and 
earn enough to pay his own expenses, even though it 
take him twice nine years to reach the ministry, then let 
the rule be applied unsparingly to all. Let the son of 
wealthy parents give up the advantages of his position, 
and put himself on a level with the poorest of his asso. 
ciates. Let those who have friends able and willing to 
assist them decline such assistance, and fit themselves 
for the future conflicts of life by a long struggle with 
poverty. But is such a course necessary? Would any 
one recommend it? Would it not be deemed most un- 
wise to subject a youth unnecessarily to such hardships? 
There are difficulties enough in the pathway of most 
lives. We need not go out of our way to find more. 
There are burdens enough laid upon us sooner or later. 
To voluntarily assume a burden greater than we can 
bear is an act of the supremest folly. The student who 
lacks the very necessaries of life is in no condition for 
vigorous intellectual exertion. “It is the work,” as 
Juvenal says, “of a great mind, not of one bewildered 
about the means of procuring a blanket, to conceive,” as 
Virgil did, “ of chariots, and horses, and forms of the 
gods, and such a fury as confounded Turnus.” “ Horace 
was well-fed when he sang Euoe.” The old clergyman 
who used to borrow five dollars of a parishioner every 
Saturday and return it the following Monday, because, 
as he said, he could always preach better with five dol- 
lars in his pocket, is an illustration of this truth. The 
hard-pinched student, who scrimps and saves in every 
imaginable way, who must needs deny himself all the 
luxuries and many of the comforts of life, is in no condi- 
tion to form lofty thoughts and noble conceptions. He 
cannot but think of himself. He feels the pressure at 
all times. If his mind is to expand and to develop into 
a vigorous manhood, free him from this cramping pov- 
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erty. Let him know that his necessities will be provided 
for, and that he need take no anxious thought for the 


morrow. Let the strong bear the infirmities of the 


weak, 
I honor the Educational Societies for what they have 
already accomplished. I trust that they may receive 
ten times as much support in the future as they have in 
the past. If we are to obey the command of our Divine 
Lorp, and preach the Gospel to every creature, we must 
have large additions to the ranks of the ministry. 
Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lorp shall be saved, 
But how shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed? 


And how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they 


preach except they be sent? 
GeEorGE B. Hopson, 





DISESTABLISHMENT. 


N the recent election of members of the British Par. 
liament the policy of separating the Church of Eng. 
land from the State, popularly called disestablishment, 
appeared for the first time as a question of practical pol- 
itics, and as such, one to be discussed before the peo- 
ple. 

The spoliation of an established Church is not without 
precedent in Great Britain or elsewhere. Every Roman 
Catholic State in Europe, and most if not all of those in 
America, have at one time, some of them several times, 
made use of hee property either for secular State 
purposes, or to fill the pockets of influential laymen. 
The ines a all corporations, and especially of re- 
ligious bodies, is to accumulate property; and the Ro 
man Church in times of great ignorance, wickedness, 
and superstition had the power both of frightening and 
inducing wealthy rascals, especially when such were 
moribund, into grants and gifts for religious uses. Asa 
religious corporation never dies, and rarely distributes 
any of its invested property, it could not but happen in 
some countries that an unreasonable proportion of the 
land came to be engrossed by the Church organisations. 
The monks had a “good eye for choice parcels of land, 
and so good was their judgment that to this day the 
presence on a farm of the ruins of a monastery may 
safely be taken as prima facie evidence of great natural 
productiveness in the neighboring soil. ‘Under these 
circumstances it may be conceived that the time would 
come when, unless the tendency was counteracted, so 
large a portion of the land best adapted for cultivation 
would be e1 ngrossed by the corporations, that the people 
would rise up and reclaim it. 
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Our mother country was always jealous of this” grasp- 
ing tendency of Church corporations. Before the Nor- 
man Conquest the law of England forbade conveyances 
to them of real estate without special license of the 
Crown, and even now one has only to read the deeds 
under which he holds title to real estate in America to 
see traces of the subtle craft with which the clerics 
contrived to avoid the restraining laws 800 years ago. 

Nor is disestablishment altogether a novelty. There 
have been a sufficient number of instances in which the 
Church has been separated from the State to make such 
a proceeding amenable to the advice and warnings of 
history. Some of these have been the results of violent 
political revolutions, but others have occurred with more 
or less of deliberation. 

Congregational independency was once established in 
New England. It was a polity rather than a religious 
faith, for some range certainly was permitted in the Con- 
fessions composed for, and professed by, each separate 
“Church.” There was no creed common to all the par- 
ishes, — there was a “Church of Curist” in every town, 
but there was no Church of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, or Connecticut. Independency implied the 
right of the organised body of Communicants in each 
parish to agree upon its Creed or Confession without 
any exterior control. This implied also the right to add 
to, or deduct from, — that is, to alter the Creeds, by a 
majority vote, and they were sometimes altered, so that 
the “ first Church in Blankville,” which was once Trini- 
tarian and Calvinistic, became Unitarian or Universal- 
ist, without any change in its title or its property, and 
but little, perhaps, in its membership. The parish called 
and settled a minister whose views were different from 
those of his predecessor, and who led the people more 
or less rapidly away from the old to the new faith. 

All of this had no consequent effect upon property or 
on endowments. The meeting-houses of the Establish- 
ment were built, and the ministers were paid, exactly as 
school-houses and school-teachers were, by a tax on the 
polls and estates of the people in the town or parish. 
28 
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Disestablishment was not an abrupt action of the legis. 
lature, but it was developed through a century or more 
of time. It touched no man’s conscience rudely, and it 
implied no robbery. The meeting-houses did not be. 
long to the Church, but to the people of the towns; they 
were houses for all kinds of public meetings, and were 
habitually used for town meetings and other secular 
assemblages, and, as a rule in the country towns, they 
were used for both secular and religious purposes, after, 
as well as prior, to the disconnection between the States 
and religion. 

These buildings were not consecrated or in any way 
set apart as holy. Such hallowing of buildings or places 
was an abomination to the Puritan. Within the last score 
of years, the Old South Meeting-House in Boston has 
blossomed out with a conspicuous granite tablet on its 
tower; and on the tablet is a carved inscription, in- 
tended probably to be historical, which includes the 
statement that it was “desecrated by the British troops” 
in 1775; which statement is probably as perfect a com- 
bination of falsehood and foolishness as man is com- 
petent to carve on stone, in that, zs, that which was 
never consecrated cannot be desecrated. Second, it was 
in that very house, only two years before its occupation 
by the British, that a body of men masquerading as In- 
dians appeared, and with shouts and war-w hoops led out 
of it a howling mob to the Boston Tea Party. Zzzrd, 
within ten years after hoisting the tablet to its place, the 
“Church and Society” sold the building at auction om 
condition that it should never be used for religious wor- 
ship on Sundays. The proprietors were correct logically 
in the use made of the meeting-house and the terms im- 
posed upon the purchaser; the lie was unnecessary and 
too expensive. The fact is, that no odor of holiness at- 
tached to the New England meeting-houses, and no con- 
science was offended by their devotion to worldly uses. 
No property was taken from the societies, Ministers 
who had been settled by the town or parish received the 
agreed salary from the town so long as they lived, unless 
they accepted some compromise. 
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So little was the process of separation from political 
things one of abrupt alteration of the laws, that even 
now many, perhaps most, parishes in New England have, 
under the statutes, the power to levy taxes on the polls 
and estates of their members for parish purposes, just as 
the towns levy taxes for town purposes. The parish 
meeting is notified by warrant as of old, and chooses its 
moderator, and clerk and assessors who are sworn, as the 
town clerks and assessors are sworn. 

It was natural and reasonable that people who did 
not hold the faith of the majority of the Churches 
should object to being taxed for the support of a relig- 
ious belief which in their opinion was erroneous: and 
when the law excused all such from contribution, it was 
found to be economical to be heterodox, and dissent 
prospered. It seems rather a pity that the tax for sup- 
port of religious worship could not have been continued 
with only the condition that each tax payer might as- 
sign his own tax to the support of his own faith. 

In cases where the meeting-house had been built and 
maintained by subscription or by gifts, the parishes were 
left undisturbed. 

In many of the British Colonies, too, the Church of 
England was maintained by grants of the Imperial Par- 
liament, or by taxes on the estates of the Colonists, and 
when, as the result of a legal opinion, this support was 
withdrawn, the Churches were made over to the parishes 
which occupied them, and provision was continued for 
the payment of incumbents during their lives. 

The ancient Church of Ireland maintained its inde. 
pendence of the See of Rome for 600 years after Eng: 
land had acknowledged the Papacy. In the time of 
Adrian IV. the Synod of the Catholic Church in Ireland 
submitted itself to the authority of the Pope, and the 
same Pope bestowed the Sovereignty of the island upon 
Henry II. of England in exchange for some Peter's 
Pence. So that the later and present ills of the Irish 
people, so far as they are due to English dominion, may 
be traced back, and are chargeable, in the first instance, 
to the action of the zfad/ible Pontiff to whose ecclesi- 
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astical rule they cling, and not to the Protestant W ‘Mies 
and the Puritan Cromwell. 

The Church of Ireland of more recent date was never 
the Church of the people of Ireland. It was a branch 
of the Church of England encamped in Ireland. Too 
many of its Churches and estates were reft by power 
from the ancient Church, and its support was in a large 
measure obtained from rates assessed upon the property 
of people who refused to acknowledge its authority, 
Repudiated alike by the Presbyterians of the North and 
the Papists of the South, the so-called Church of Ireland 
probably never represented one fifth of the natives of 
the country. It was not the legitimate successor of the 
ancient organisation of the Catholic Church, but a galling 
reminder to opponents of days of persecution and of suf- 
fering at the hands of English rulers. 

Disestablishment in Ireland was effected without tres- 
passing on any vested rights; a fair portion of the 
property and revenues of the Church was set aside for 
its benefit. The Churches and Cathedrals which it had 
used were not taken away, and after ten years of ex. 
perience it seems probable that the Church will be 
stronger for its disconnection from the Saxon political 
rulers. 

The history of the Church of England is a very dif- 
ferent one. The idea seems to prevail in America that 
in the reign of Henry VIII. a new religion was invented; 
that the property of the Catholic Church in England was 
confiscated for the benefit of the new religion; that this 
new religion was imposed upon the people by acts of 
Parliament passed in slavish obedience to the King’s 
command; that this new religion, then christened “ The 
Church of England,” has ever since been maintained 
by grants from the Legislature out of taxes assessed 
upon the people. So intelligent a person as the Rt. 
Honorable John Bright does not appear to know better 
than this, and our late able historian, Dr. George E. Ellis, 
really believed that, at some time or other, the British 
Parliament transferred all the ecclesiastical property of 
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the realm “from the use all Orthodoxy to the service of 
heresy.” One will seek in vain for any such statute.* 

From the time when first there was a Kingdom of 
England its people was the most patriotic of nations, and 
always quick to respond to any alarm that the Pope, or 
any other foreign potentate, was trespassing upon the 
rights of E ngland. Yet they loved the Church, so that 
dow n into the present century “ Church and State” (not 
even “State and Church”) was a favorite toast and a 
popular political war-cry. Of old the Church had been 
a barrier to them from the oppressions of the feudal 
barons ; through her educational institutions a way was 
open for children of the people to attain to positions of 
distinction, even to the primacy of all England, which 
took precedence of all the nobility; she was a great 
employer of labor as well as the great instructor in all 
knowledge, and by her alms the poor were sheltered 
when their working days were passed. To the people 
the Church was always a friend. There was always 
enough of agitation upon questions involving the author- 
ity of the Pope and the King to keep alive in the minds 
of the English commonalty a distinction between the 
Church and the Papacy, and all ranks of Englishmen, 
cleric and lay, loved to speak of their Church as “ The 
Church of England,” and so described it officially in 
Magna Carta. 

For the King to be at odds with the Pope was no 
strange thing in the experience of England, but their- 
disputes related chiefly to questions of authority and 
patronage, not at all to doctrine. When Henry fell out 
with the See of Rome, he understood perfectly the feel- 
ing of his subjects, and the historical correctness of the 
position which he assumed. His reformation was one 
purely political. He had asked the Pope to declare his 
marriage with Katharine void, and the Pope for purely 
political reasons had at last refused his assent. Kings 
of England had previously striven to restrict the author- 


* The phrase, “The Church of England by law established,” does not seem to 
occur in any statute earlier than the Act 12 and 13 William III., a. D. 1700. It was 
never recognised by the Church itself. 
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ity of the Pope, but Henry destroyed it. His prede. 
cessors had been willing that the Popes should have 
some authority in the selection or confirmation of the 
high dignitaries of the Church, but Henry engrossed the 
whole. Parliament cordially sustained the King. The 
little opposition to his measures was also entirely political 
or personal. Ecclesiastics who hoped more from the 
Pope than from the King were sullen or hostile, but the 
people as a whole were loyal. The first blow fell upon 
Cardinal Wolsey, who, as legate, had oppressed the Bish. 
ops and clergy, and Bishops, Abbots, and other clerics 
rejoiced at being relieved from oppression, were grateful 
for it, and when the King became the chief dispenser 
of patronage the hearts of the ambitious iurned warmly 
to him. 

To the masses of the people there was no change ap- 
parent: the same parish priests conducted the same ser- 
vices in the same way; there was no change in doctrine 
or ritual. No doubt there was much talk about the ale- 
houses and farmsteads of the deposition of the Pope, who 
in their minds was a foreigner who lived in Italy, a coun- 
try where people poisoned each other, and where they 
could not speak English, but they knew that bluff King 
Hal reigned in England supreme over all, clerics as well 
as laymen, and they were glad to know it. People were 
christened, married, absolved, and buried in the good old 
way, and saw nothing to disturb their faith. So little 
was there of change in the Church of England during 
all the reign of Henry VIII. that such a thing as a schis- 
matical chapel was unknown in the land. Papists and 
Royalists, Romans and Anglicans, ail were Catholics; 
all worshipped at the same aliars, and were shriven by 
the same priests. True, ecclesiastics were imprisoned 
and beheaded, but for treason, not for heresy. 

It is quite apart from our object to follow the story of 
the Reformation. For our present purposes it is suff- 
cient to note, that whether the realm was ruled by bloody 
Queen Mary or bloodier Protector Somerset, — whether 
the service was in Latin or English, — whether “ Bishops 
and other ministers” were beheaded, imprisoned, turned 
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out or reinstated, the corporate succession was main- 
tained in Diocese and parish everywhere. Tithes were 
paid, glebes were cultivated, rents were collected, and in- 
comes accrued to the incumbents of parishes, stalls, and 
bishoprics, so far as we can see, with entire regularity. 
A Romanist might plow the glebe, and an Anglican 
might gather the crop, or wzce versa, but the parish Priest 
always did both, or it was done in his name. 

The monasteries were rich not only in land, but also 
in patronage. The right of presentation, z. ¢, nomina- 
tion of Priests, in many parishes had been acquired by 
the colleges of monks, and in some they had agreed, for 
value received in tithes assigned to them, to supply from 
their own numbers Priests to do the parish work ; these 
patron rights and these tithes, with other spoil at the 
dissolution of the religious’ houses, were divided among 
the gang of high-born thieves whose heirs and successors 
hold them to this day. 

Under good King Edward the plundering was so 
thorough as to reach the jewelled vestments and costly 
altar plate. The Protector Somerset pulled down two 
or three churches in London in order to furnish stone 
for building his palace, and after his rule nothing of the 
Church property was left which was convenient for the 
practice of petty larceny. Thus it happened that under 
the Commonwealth there remained only such cumbrous 
plunder as the lead from the roofs, the bells from the 
towers, and the monumental brasses, memorials of the 
dead sunk in the stone pavements of the churches. To 
be sure the Puritans used some of the great fonts for 
horse troughs, but that was not for profit; like the dam- 
age done to statuary and pictured windows it was mere 
wantonness of sacrilege, which soothed their consciences 
just in proportion as it offended the consciences of 
Churchmen. 

Puritan ministers received and used the income of the 
parishes, very generally without doing, as they were 
legally bound to do, the repairs necessary to keep the 
parsonages, church-yards, and chancels in good condi- 
tion; but the several corporations survived even so as 
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that, at the Restoration, the Puritan ministers who con- 
formed to the Church’s law were permitted to retain 
their livings, and the greater part of them reverted to 
the bread and butter side of politics and belief with no 
apparent reluctance, if not with alacrity. 

With the return of the Stuarts the Church resumed 
its olden ways, but after them, and up to the accession 
of Victoria, its story is a sad one. Bishops were often 
appointed from political preferences, and parish Priests 
for the purpose of giving an income to some family con- 
nection of the patron; and although even then there were 
many earnest and holy men in surplice and in rochet, 
yet, as a rule, dullness and deadness prevailed in religious 
matters. Within 30 years of the accession of William 
and Mary Convocation was suppressed, and the Church 
had no voice through which it might remonstrate, no 
organisation by means of which it could reform itself, 
and Parliament usurped powers which belonged to the 
Convocations. 

The Methodist and the Evangelical movements should 
have resulted in giving new life to the Church, and no 
doubt would have done so if the Church had been auton- 
omous; but as it was, the Methodists, once a sect within 
the Church, became a powerful body of dissenters; and 
Evangelicism infused new force into the almost dead 
ashes of Puritanism and independency. 

The present establishment is a commemoration of the 
fact that the people of England were once a religious 
unit. Then the clergy in Convocations made the Canon 
laws, and those laws were approved or vetoed by the 
communicant laity assembled in Parliament. Convoca- 
tion could not make Statute law, nor could Parliament 
originate Canon law. Whatever law either made was sub- 
ject to the approval of the monarch, who was thus far 
supreme over both. 

In the last two centuries the situation is entirely 
changed. There is now no Parliament of England, but 
one of Great Britain only. Its doors have been opened 
to men of all religions, and men of no religion. It has 
attained to such “authority, that the House of Commons 
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is in tees the governing power of the peers and Parlia- 
ment not only makes the statutes, but has the power of 
altering the fundamental law,—and is in fact supreme 
above the British Constitution. And now there exists 
the great anomaly that the Church of England is the 
recognised Church in a country which is ruled in part 
and may yet be entirely subject to the sway of persons 
who not only are not members of that Church, but who 
as religionists have interests actually hostile to it. Such 
a state of affairs cannot and ought not to continue. 
Disestablishment fer se should have no terrors for 
Churchmen. Not only is the connection between Church 
and State one of no advantage, but it is actually an im- 
pediment to the exercise of the powers of the Church. 
No doubt some distinction comes to individual officials 
of the Church because of the connection, but no benefit 
accrues therefrom either to the Church as a body or 
even to the generality of Churchmen. There was a time 
when no man could hold place in the realm unless he 
was a communicant, but all that has passed away. Now 
those of any religion, and those who are total abstainers 
from religion, may be members of Parliament or hold 
ofice in the Empire. A Roman Catholic was a few 
years ago Viceroy of India, and is now a Cabinet minis- 
ter. A Unitarian sits with him in the Cabinet, and at 
least one infidel in the House of Commons. The Queen, 
who is said to be by law a Churchwoman in England and 
a Presbyterian in Scotland, is the only person wicse re- 
ligious belief is an essential prerequisite to official sta- 
tion. The monarch must not be a Roman Catholic, but 
her prime minister, who wields the Crown patronage, 
may be an enemy of the Church, and make his ecclesi- 
astical nominations for the purpose of working evil. 
True, some of the Bishops have seats in the House of 
Lords, but that body has lost control of legislation, and 
the time of the Bishops could be better employed else- 
where ; and it should be remembered that while Non-Con- 
formists, Dissenters, Agnostics, and Atheists are capable 
of occupying seats in the House of Commons, the clergy 
of the Church are barred out, — perhaps on the old the- 
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ory that the Convocations are their Parliaments. Dises. 
tablishment must open the doors to them also, and this 
is but one of many benefits which will accrue to the 
Church as the result of a separation. It will be free— 
free as all other religious bodies now are and as the 
Church is not —free to select its own Bishops and ca 
thedral clergy —free to create its own organisation, — 
free to make its own laws, —free to establish its own 
courts, — free to have its own colleges, — free to exercise 
liberty of ritual, — free from the dictation of ministries, 
privy councillors, and vestries, —free in so many ways 
as one would suppose would induce all good Churchmen 
to long for it — pray for it — welcome it. 

Naturally one asks why then is not separation effected 
at once and without further delay. Partly by reason of 
honest doubt as to the effect upon a State which has so 
long been a part of Christendom: partly because of the 
conservatism ingrained in the English character; but 
chiefly because of the difficulty of formulating the terms 
of separation. The State and the Church have from 
time immemorial been so interwoven that with the best 
of will on all sides there would be much to disentangle; 
—and there is not good will on all sides. 

Those who have led in the agitation for separation are 
radicals in politics and religion. They are willing that 
the Church should go away if she goes away empty, — 
but are not willing that she should take with her her 
property. They are in favor of disestablishment, but in- 
sist also upon disendowment. The most radical of them, 
and the class is a numerous one, propose that tithes, 
glebes, real property of every kind, even to school- 
houses, churches, and burial-grounds, should be secular- 
ised; and they reckon up the wealth of the Church in 
the total value of all these, and calculate that the spoil 
will be sufficient to give to every poor man three acres 
of land and a cow. 

Is it surprising that the Church objects to this? On 
such terms she would be so impoverished as to fall from 
being the wealthiest of all religious bodies and become 
the poorest. Even so, liberty would be better than slav- 
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ery, but ought the Church to submit to have taken away 
not the coat and cloak only, but the last rag of clothing. 
And ought she to submit and allow the buildings which 
she has consecrated to the worship of Gop, many of which 
are hallowed by age and by their history, to be turned to 
worldly if not unholy use. 

The property of the Church of England, or rather of 
the various corporations of the Church (for the Church 
itself is not a corporate body), Bishops, Priests, chapters, 
colleges, and schools, is almost entirely real property. It 
consists of tithes, glebes, churches, and church-yards, 
residences for parsons, Bishops, and cathedral clergy- 
men, and other landed estates. The incomes of the par- 
ishes and the Dioceses are derived from property which 
belongs to the parson or Bishops as corporations sole, 
and those of the schools, colleges, cathedrals, etc., from 
real property held by their ruling bodies as corporations 
aggregate. 

The patronage, z. ¢., the right to nominate to incumben- 
cies, is not Church property, but private property inher- 
ited, bought, and sold as is other real estate. Patronage 
originated in the fact that some person, perhaps 20 years, 
perhaps 1,000 or more years ago, built a church and en- 
dowed it with glebe, tithes, or rents— reserving to him- 
self and his legal representatives forever the right to 
nominate (not to appoint, for the Bishop of the Diocese 
can refuse to institute) the Priest who shall officiate in 
the Church. 

All of the Church property proper was originally ac- 
quired, as other real property in the realm was acquired, 
by gift or purchase; the origin of the title is often lost 
in the dim distance of centuries, but it is held to-day by 
precisely the same title as other property is held. Bish- 
ops and parish Priests have inherited each from his pred- 
ecessor just as regularly as the representatives of the 
oldest families have inherited their estates from father to 
son, but usually with less of uncertainty as to the origin 
or transmission of the title; and corporations aggregate 
have held their property, many of them for twelve and 
fifteen centuries, unquestioned. 
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By the English Constitution (says Blackstone), every Bishop and 
every parson, as well as some deans and prebendaries, is a corporation, 
At the original endowment of parish churches, the freehold of the 
church, che church-yard, the parsonage house, the glebe, and the tithes 
of the parish were vested in the then parson by the bounty of the 
donor as a temporal recompense to him for his spiritual care of the in- 
habitants. . . and with intent that the same emoluments should ever 
after continue, as a recompense for the same care. . . . The present 
incumbent and his predecessor, who lived seven centuries ago, are in 
law one and the same person, and what was given to one was given to 
the other also.* 


If it is right to take away the property of the parson 
of Wantage it is right to take away the lands and houses 
of the Duke of Norfolk, of Sir Thomas Brassey, or of 
John Smith tinman. As to the property of the Crown 
and of most of the old nobility, their right is net in any 
degree so well founded to-day as that of the Archbishop 
of York or Canterbury. Indeed, a great part of the realty 
of the former belongs more justly to the Church to-day. 
The title of the Duke of Bedford to his estates dates 
back no farther than to Edward VI., and is founded then 
on spoliation of the Church. 

True, the Parliament has Aower to do what it will, but 
the exercise of power without right is tyranny, and it has 
the same power and the same right to deprive Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his heirs of his screw factory that it has to 
deprive Bishop Temple and his successors of the rev- 
enues of his See of London. 

But Parliament, —that is to say the House of Com. 
mons, — with its usurped powers and changed constitu- 
ency, appears to be on the eve of a course of tyrannical 
government such as England has not seen since the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth exercised similar al- 
though smaller powers, and the combination of Chris- 
tians, Jews, Turks, and infidels in session at Westminster 
as a House of Commons is not likely to be restrained by 
any sense of right — provided that the transaction in 

* After the great fire of London in the time of Charles II., S. Paul’s Cathedral and 
some other city churches were rebuilt in part from the proceeds of a rate on coals 
brought into the city for sale. I can find no other instance of any such assistance 
anywhere, and in these cases the new churches were built on sites whi h were 


ancient properties of the Church, and the contribution in this case was paid by the 
citizens of London ony. 
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question can have given to it an appearance of plausi- 
bility and popularity. 

Here comes in, however, the real difficulty. Willing 
as they are to steal— how shall the plunder be divided ? 

This was comparatively a simple question in the days 
of the Tudors, for the syndicate of robbers, limited as it 
was to the court people, was not a large one, the plunder 
was ample in quantity, and the corporations who owned 
the property having been first rendered unpopular and 
then extinguished, there was no owner or heir to com- 
plain, and no public feeling to oppose the schemes. 

Now it is very different; the radical voters have been 
promised “three acres and a cow,” tax payers have been 
told that the revenue of the Church would be used to 
reduce the rates, and the godless philosophers are wait- 
ing to enjoy the spectacle of the cathedrals turned into 
museums or places of popular entertainment, and the 
parish churches sold to the highest bidder. But as the 
time approaches it is feared that to abolish tithes would 
be merely to add to the incomes of the landed estates 
from which that revenue is now derived, and the land 
owners will contest any other appropriation of it. Origi- 
nal founders of churches and endowments or their de. 
scendants may claim the reversion of their property. 
Owners of estates on which churches stand will assert 
that the land has always been theirs, encumbered only 
by the occupancy of the parish buildings for Church pur- 
poses. Besides these, every separate Diocese, parish, or 
beneficiary will have legal points of its own to make. 
There are tithes, too, which have been impropriated to 
lay owners, and among these owners are influential Lib- 
erals, who will not relish such reduction of their income. 

Yet another class of difficulties arises. Nobody denies 
that the property of the Church of England was created 
by and for the benefit of the people of England, and it 
would seem to follow that the people of England should 
be the only party to benefit by the confiscation of such 
property. 

_If this is to be so, neither the people of Ireland or of 
Scotland can receive any part of the spoil,—and who is 
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there to represent E ‘ngland per se and to receive and ad- 
minister the spoils. ‘England has no parliament —no 
king — no home rule — no separate corporate existence. 
It is merged in Great Britain. Yet the Church of Eng. 
land has no existence beyond the bounds of that kingdom. 
It is not easy to devise a scheme by which Englishmen 
should alone be benefited by confiscation, and to sell the 
property and put the proceeds into the imperial treasury 
would be to divide it with Ireland and Scotland, who 
have no shadow of claim to it. 

Yet again Churchmen are beginning to suggest that if 
there is to be an organised system of ecclesiastical con- 
fiscation it must not be limited to them. If the Church 
of S. Saviour at Leeds, built and endowed only 40 years 
ago by Dr. Pusey, is to come under the hammer of the 
auctioneer, why should the tabernacle of Mr. Spurgeon 
be spared. If Westminster Abbey, held as it has been 
in the same hands time out of mind, i is to be appropri- 
ated to secular uses, Mr. Newman Hall’s meeting-house 
must submit to the same treatment. Despoiled Church- 
men leagued with the irreligious of the Radicals might 
obtain some satisfaction by disendowing the dissenting 
bodies also, so that all should take a fresh start on an 
equal basis of poverty. 

These difficulties and others have caused the agitators 
to pause and consider. Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical 
friends had made plans for a campaign, and the Libera- 
tion Society so-called had announced its extreme plat- 
form, when the Church of England people suddenly be- 
stirred themselves. Bishops addressed their clergy, — 
parsons their people, and able writers through news- 
papers, magazine articles, and leaflets warned the public 
of the robbery proposed. So violent was the outbreak 
that Mr. Gladstone hastened to pledge his word that dis- 
establishment should not be considered in the then ap- 
proaching Parliament, and finally compelled Chamberlain 
to mutter some words of consent to that effect. And yet 
the result of the election has been to leave the Liberals 
in a minority in Parliament, and to oblige them to de- 
pend upon Parnell for the votes needed to carry on the 
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Government, : el the Pornciiiien take no interest in dis- 
establishment. The fact that the vote was so close, al- 
though Churchmen who were Liberals were to a great 
extent held in the party traces by Gladstone’s assurances, 
has been a warning even to Radicals to repress their ex- 
treme ambition ; — it has demonstrated that in England 
the Church still possesses the majority of the suffrages, 
and that no disestablishment can be effected without a 
reasonable consideration of the rights of property in- 
volved. 

One point which has been pressed with great force 
upon the new voters is the great income of some of the 
Bishops and clergymen and the disparity in such in- 
comes. Toa laboring man earning less than a dollar a 
day the revenue of the Archbishop of Canterbury, say 
$75,000 a year, appears monstrous and inordinate. The 
curate working hard for $300 a year naturally feels as 
if the salary of his rector, $6,000 a year, might profitably 
be reduced for his benefit. 

Mr. H. is a prison chaplain in London, and is paid 
about $1,500 a year salary, from which the only deduc- 
tion is the income tax of fifty dollars. He was recently 
offered a “fat living” in the suburbs of London, but had 
the prudence to employ a solicitor to examine and report 
to him the exact state of the living from the financial 
point of view. It then appeared that the income of the 
benefice was as follows: Rent of the glebe, $3,540; tithes, 
$2,330; fees (average), $375; total, $6,245. This was 
promising, but now for the other side ; deduct for rent and 
tithes not collected, $250; rates and taxes, $1,240; Queen 
Anne’s bounty, to repay money borrowed by a predeces- 
sor to build a rectory, $900; insurance, $20; collection of 
rent and tithes, $175; pay of 4 curates (the parish con- 
tained 11,000 Avgioren 3 subordinate churches, and 3 mis- 
sion rooms), $3,500. Total of deductions, $6,085. Net 
income of the ‘benefice, $ $165. The freewill offerings of 
the people had averaged $1,400, increasing the net income 
to $1,600 a year, but the subscription and gifts to parish 
objects expected from a clergyman with a living of 
$6,000 would be so severe a drain that Mr. H. declined 
the living, preferring his modest salary of $1,500 a year. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury ranks above all sub. 
jects of Great Britain except the royal family ; ; his gross 
income is $75,000; but two Lords who sit below him 
have more than ten times that revenue, which is also ex. 
ceeded by that of many, probably hundreds of, common. 
ers. He is obliged to maintain a state in some degree 
proportioned to his rank, and two huge dwellings with 
their numerous attendance of servants, repairs, and rates, 
and he must be given to hospitality. Unless he is 
systematic in accounts and economical in his habits, he 
may have to trench upon his private fortune in order to 
make both ends meet. 

And these greater incomes are, after all, the prizes of 
the clerical profession, and now represent the reward of 
capacity, learning, ability, and a life of labor given to the 
Church. Many a physician has more to show as the re- 
sult of his professional labors, — and the gross income of 
the Archbishop is below the net earnings of the large 
group of lawyers who stand at the head of the bar; while 
merchants, bankers, and manufacturers would regard the 
compensation as a small one for the later years of a suc- 
cessful business life. 

The Church of England Working Men’s Society, a 
body of some 10,000 communicants, and an important 
agency in reaching and dealing with the working class, 
sums up the figures and tells the people that all the in- 
come of the Church, if divided among the people, would 
give them less than $2 each per annum, and this there- 
fore represents the utmost that they can be considered 
as paying now for the benefits which attend the mainte- 
nance of their parishes and Priests, and that in considera- 
tion of this small sum they are entitled to the service of 
the parson in health and wealth, and in poverty, sickness, 
and sorrow. 

It has been intended in this article to state with rea- 
sonable brevity the question pending in England. Dis- 
cussion upon doctrine has been eliminated from it, but 
attention is invited to these facts: 

That the Catholic Creeds are still the Creeds of the 
Church of England, and the religion of that Church is 
the same to-day that it was a thousand years ago: 
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That, treated merely as a question of property, disew- 
dowment is robbery: 

That the lands and endowments, whether given within 
the past 50 years or 1,500 years earlier, are the property 
of the Bishops, Chapters, or Priests as much as anything 
is the property of anybody in England: 

That this property never belonged to the State, and 
was not created out of any gift of the State, nor supported 
by any tax on the people: 

That it has all come from the free gift of members of 
the Church in their individual and not in their collective 
capacity : 

That the vast majority of it has accumulated since the 
Reformation : 

That, whatever the Church may been when the Prot- 
estant influence of German sovereigns deprived it of its 
convocational voice and imposed upon it political Bish- 
ops, it has for the past 50 years been doing the work 
of the Master, for the promotion of which its endowments 
were given : 

That such confiscation of Church property as has 
been proposed has no precedent among English speak- 
ing people, if it has anywhere in Christendom: 

‘That no w rong will be done to the public or to any 
person by allowing the Church to go hér way, retaining 
her property, and at liberty to reconstitute herself as a 
branch of the Catholic Church free from entangling al- 
liance with a State no longer Christian. 

That such liberty ought to be gladly accepted by the 
Church is, perhaps, more clear to us who are lookers-on 
than to our brethren in England, who, having never 
known a state of ecclesiastical freedom, are dreading the 
untried experiences which manifestly await them. 

Francis J. PARKER. 
29 





JAMES HERVEY OTEY, FIRST BISHOP OF 
TENNESSEE. 


Memoir of Rt. Rev. Fames Hervey Otey, D. D. LL.D, 
first Bishop of Tennessee. By the Rt. Rev. Wu. 
r1aM Mercer Green, D. D., Bishop of Mississippi. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 1885. 


HE author of this volume had good opportunities of 

knowing his subject, and with sympathetic feeling 

he has delineated the character of a “noble frontier 

Bishop, one of the great minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Church.” 

Tracing him from his birth in Virginia, on the 27 
of January, 1800, through his boyhood, college course at 
the University of North Carolina, and subsequent tutor- 
ship in his Alma Mater, Bishop Green finally presents 
him to the reader as a married man, converted to the 
Episcopal Church, baptised by himself, and admitted to 
the Diaconate and Priesthood by Bishop Ravenscreit. 

Mr. Otey, after his ordination, established himself in 
Franklin, Tenn., and opened a school for boys, which 
appears to have been for some time his principal means 
of support. He saw the preéminent necessity for Chris- 
tian education in a new country, and his interest in it 
led him in after years to found institutions for both sexes 
in his Diocese, and to care for them with paternal solici- 
tude. 


Just such an institution [says Bishop Green, p. 24] as we now have 
in the University of the South dwelt in his het and prayers, as 
well as on his pen and tongue. It is enough to melt a feeling heart 
to read the list of his repeated disappointments, and no one can fail 
to admire the perseverance with which he clung to his dearly cherished 
ideal. 
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From the date of his « consecration as Bishop of Ten- 
nessee, on the 14 of January, 1834, his life was one of 
incessant toil for the Church, seeking to plant it wher- 
ever he could, and supporting it with all his moral and 
intellectual energies. He had manifold trials to contend 
with, and dark and bitter days befell him as he went 
forth to his missionary work. His labors were not con- 
fined to Tennessee. He was really entrusted for a time 
with the oversight of the Church in the entire South- 
west, and had charge of the Missionary Jurisdiction of 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory, besides being pro- 
visional Bishop of the Diocese of Mississippi. Upon 
the election of a Bishop of Louisiana, and a few years 
later of his biographer as Bishop of Mississippi, he con- 
fined himself within narrower limits, and gave more time 
and thought to his beloved Tennessee and to his favorite 
educational scheme, the University of the South. 

Fearless in the performance of what he believed to be 
his duty, and conscientious in the expression of his 
opinions, he sometimes offended those who wished him 
to bend a little to circumstances and change occasion- 
ally his line of action. He was conspicuous in the pre- 
sentment and trial of Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, and re- 
ceived censure from many of his old friends for his 
course in that painful matter, but he knew the purity of 
his motives and governed himself accordingly. He en- 
tered these words in his Diary after the preliminary 
steps had been taken: “ May Gop pardon my errors and 
want of judgment, if I have erred, and overrule all to the 
good of His Church for Curist’s sake.” 

On one occasion he was asked to consecrate a new 
church in his Diocese which had been erected by private 
munificence. It was before what is now commonly 
called advanced Ritualism had become much known 
among Churchmen in the Western and Southwestern 
States, and hence alarm was easily taken at the introduc- 
tion of such unusual adornments of the house of Gop. 
They betokened, it was supposed, a drift in the nega 
of Rome. But it is best to let the biographer tell, 
his own words, the story of the proceeding in this non 
ticular case. 
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On arriving at the church, accompanied by Bishop Polk, he beheld 
a cross on every gate, three crosses on the roof, and one on the bel- 
fry. On entering the church, he found the font at the south door of 
the church, and on the altar and super-altar a large movable cross, 
two vases for flowers, two very large candlesticks, and five other 
crosses with multiform devices upon them. This was rather too much 
for the uninstructed taste of the good Bishop. He had not been 
initiated among the move ‘advanced’ of his brethren. He was too 
old-fashioned to admire or even tolerate such novelties ; therefore, at 
his command, these insignia were all removed before he would pro- 
ceed to the consecration. Great offence was taken by the worthy 
family that erected the church, and no regular services were ever after 
held in it. It was permitted to fall into decay, and no vestige remains 
to mark the occasion but the site itself, — one of the loveliest that 
could possibly be chosen for a house of Gop. Whilst compelled by 
honesty and by the truth of this narrative to record this event, the 
writer cannot wholly approve it. It was one of those very few occa- 
sions in which the dear Bishop’s zeal for Gop got the better of his 
prudence. But he is fully convinced that no act of similar kind 
was ever performed with greater sincerity of heart or under a stronger 
sense of duty. The only question is whether the desired changes 
might not have been effected in the way of kind remonstrance, rather 
than by the word of command. The friends of the aggrieved party, 
encouraged by a few meddlers outside the Diocese, raised a temporary 
clamor against the Bishop, alleging that he had overstepped the bounds 
of his authority, inasmuch as there was no canon forbidding the use of 
these symbols. His only reply was, ‘Canon or no canon, I would do 
the same again under like circumstances ’ [pp. 66, 67 }. 


In 1850 indications of failing health began to appear. 
He was fairly worn down with hard work, and the rough 
experiences of a frontier life were telling upon his natu- 
rally strong constitution. Probably no one who has not 
tried them can comprehend the hards hips and perils of 
travelling before the day of railroads in a new country 
which had not yet become much more than the home 
of the pioneer. Rides in crowded stage-coaches and on 
horseback over mountainous ranges and through swampy 
bottoms could not be taken without subjecting him to 
frequent attacks of illness, and weakening his physical 
strength. 

Bishop Green describes very graphically the tone of 
his spirit under the effect of his domestic afflictions. 
His bereavements filled him with sorrow, and a few days 
after the death of a favorite daughter he wrote: “ The 
world and all that is in it seem to me to be sad. I am 
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low down in the mire of despondency, but Gop sees my 
heart, and he knows that I do not falter in my purpose 
to love and serve Him, — no, not fora moment.” His 
anxiety for the safety of his family is shown by a simple 
entry which he made in his Diary when he was about to 
take one of his long journeys: “ Left home this morning 
for the visitation of Mississippi. I first burnt out all 
my chimneys, and commended my dear wife and children 
to Gop, invoking his gracious and merciful protection.” 
When on the eve of sailing across the Atlantic, he wrote 
to his wife and sent her sundry presents for distribution 
in the household, not forgetting the servants, and then 
added, as his wish about his son, “ Keep Mercer with 
yourself, and teach him yourself as much as you possibly 
can. Let him read the Bible to you, and learn the mul- 
tiplication table.” 

Cases of discipline in his Diocese occasioned him great 
distress. The unhappy fall and condemnation of two of 
his clergy required him to pronounce upon them the 
sentence of degradation from the ministry, and in one 
case what added to his distress was the circulation and 
signature by respectable citizens in Columbia of a paper 
endorsing the character of a degraded clergyman, and 
“assuring him of their wxabated confidence and support.” 
When the Bishop heard of this he wrote: “ We may well 
exclaim with the old Roman, /m guzbus temporibus in- 
cidimus.” 

With a view to rest and the restoration of his health 
he was advised to take a sea-voyage and travel a few 
months in Europe, to meet the expense of which his 
friends furnished ample means. Accordingly in April, 
1851, he embarked from New York for the shores of the 
Old World, and from the time he set his foot thereon 
to the 2 of October, when he reémbarked for America, 
his mind was filled with the strange things which he saw, 
and his enjoyment of them was heightened by having 
for much of the time an intelligent and appreciative 
travelling companion. Bishop Coxe has given, in a 
freshly written letter, printed in the Appendix to this 
volume, his reminiscences of Bishop Otey while they 
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journeyed together through England, Scotland, and a 
part of the Continent. 

His health improved under the treatment of the cel. 
ebrated hydropathic establishment in Great Malvern, 
and on the 17 of June he was well enough to attend 
a public meeting of friends of the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held in 
S. Martin’s Hall, London, and presided over by His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Speeches were 
made by several distinguished lords and noblemen, who 
had been selected for the occasion, but for some reason 
Bishop Otey, though seated on the platform, had been 
overlooked and assigned no place in the programme of 
the day. Among others who spoke was the Duke of 
Newcastle, who referred in a friendly manner to the 
American Church and people, and, after he sat down, 
Bishop Otey asked him if an opportunity could not be 
allowed him to address the meeting. He was not posted 
in the stiff English formalities of such occasions, and 
when the Duke replied that he had nothing to do with 
the matter, he said, “Sir, I am an American Bishop, 
and I think it becoming the occasion that I should be 
allowed to respond to the sentiments which have been 
so kindly expressed toward my country and the Church 
of which I am a minister.” He then, through the Bishop 
of London, got the ear of the Prince Consort, who gave 
him leave to speak, “if he would be very short,” and in 
due time his name was announced. 


Bishop Otey [says his travelling companion] was as innocent as a 
child in the affair, feeling anxious to express American gratitude with 
American freedom for the Society’s nursing care ; and when he arose, 
with careworn features and tall gaunt figure, but looking like an Elijah 
with his flashing eye and long-extende: d arm, there was a profound 
sensation in the assembly. He had gratified the popular feeling by 
breaking through the stupid conventionalities of the time and place, 
and he received a warm greeting. He was brief, indeed, but said 
something which ought to have been said. What could be more tell- 
ing, as a living trophy the Society, than the Bishop from the woods 
of Tennessee ? [p. 353.-] 


On returning to America and his Diocese with im- 
proved health, he found all his wisdom and energies 
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needed to revive and shape the interests which had suf- 
fered some detriment during his absence. After the 
lapse of a year he removed his family residence to Mem- 
phis, where many devoted friends had been pressing him 
with offers and invitations. He had personal reasons for 
this, growing out of the endorsement by respectable citi- 
zens of Columbia of a clergyman who had been displaced 
from the ministry; and he made the change and sepa- 
rated, except officially, from a place where he had spent 
nearly two score of the best years of his life. 

At the General Convention of 1853, the “ Memorial” 
of Dr. Muhlenberg and others, touching “ the actual pos- 
ture of our Church, with reference to the great moral and 
social necessities of the day,” was presented to the House 
of Bishops, and a Commission was appointed by that body 
to consider the memorial and report at the next triennial 
meeting. Bishop Otey was placed at the head of that 
Commission, and by virtue of the position conducted an 
extensive correspondence and drew up the able report. 
He seems to have given much time and thought to the 
matter, and his biographer states that in consequence of 
his labors upon it he was necessarily absent from the an- 
nual Convention of his Diocese in 1854. 

Some Southern Bishops and a number of the leading 
clergymen and laymen of all the Southern Dioceses met 
the 4 day of July, 1857, on the summit of Lookout 
Mountain near Chattanooga, to formally organise the 
Institution which had been for a long time in embryo. 
Bishop Otey delivered an address on the occasion, and 
disclaimed any intention of sectionalism in the enter- 
prise. “ We rear this day,” said he, “an altar, not of po- 
litical schism, but az altar of witness that we are of one 
faith and one household. We contemplate no strife, 
save a generous rivalry with our brethren as to who shall 
furnish to this great Republic the truest men, the truest 
Christians, and the truest patriots.” The Institution re- 
ceived the style and title “ University of the South,” and 
by that designation it was chartered. 

Bishop Otey preached the sermon before the General 
Convention of our Church held in Richmond October, 
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1859, and his theme was what was then uppermost in 
his heart and mind, — Christian Education. The sermon 
was printed, and appears among the few discourses in the 
Appendix to the Memoir. We should be glad to make 
one or two extracts from it, but the limits of this article 
forbid. 

The gathering clouds of civil war began to show them. 
selves. Upto the end of the year 1860 he had main- 
tained a good hope that the Union would be preserved, 
and that there would be no such bloody struggle as after- 
ward ensued. He was most reluctant of all about him 
to see the inception of the contest, and did everything in 
his power to prevent it; but, to use his own words, “it 
was like throwing straws against the wind.” 

In a letter to Bishop Polk, of December 8, 1860, he 
said : — 

Until within a few days past, my confidence was strong that there 
was left among the people at large an abiding love of country, and a 
respect for order and the supremacy of law that would resist the mad- 
ness and the arts of those who are moving all the baser passions of 
our nature to plunge this nation into a gulf of horrors and sufferings 
to which the past history of the world furnishes no parallel. It is 
Gop alone that can still the madness of the people. Our national 
sins and ingratitude, I fear, have so provoked His wrath, that now 
there is no remedy. ‘To what quarter shall we look, when such men 
as you and Elliott deliberately favor secession? What can we expect 
other than mob-law and violence among the masses, when the men of 
peace, the fathers of the land, the Ministers of the Gospel of peace, 
are found on the side of those who openly avow their determination to 
destroy the work which our fathers established at the expense of their 
blood, their fortunes, and some of them their lives? [p. gr. ] 


When the President of the United States, three days 
after the attack on Fort Sumter, issued a call for an 
army of 75,000 men to defend the Government and pre- 
serve the Union, his patriotism became sectional, and he 
“bestowed his sympathy and his prayers upon his native 
South and his more immediate friends and neighbors.” 
He favored the acceptance by Bishop Polk of the mili- 
tary commission tendered him by the President of the 
Confederacy, and when, at the end of four months, he 
offered his resignation and expressed a desire to “re- 
sume his former pursuits,” Bishop Otey rather advised 
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him to retain the position as one “into which he had 
been called by the Providence of Gop.” He did not 
live to know the violent death which in the fortunes 
of war removed Bishop Polk, or the joint Resolution 
of the two Houses of our General Convention, adopted 
in 1865, that “it is incompatible with the duty, posi- 
tion, and sacred calling of the clergy of this Church to 
bear arms.” 

To the sorrows of the Bishop over the loss of three 
beloved children was added in the “leafy month of 
June,” 1861, the pain of parting from their mother. She 
had been his companion for forty years, and her death 
was a bereavement which he keenly felt. Writing to a 
friend in reference to it he said: “I need rest. I want to 
be alone: at least, to be in some quiet and retired spot 
where I may gather up the fragments of broken hopes, 
muse on the past, and strive, with S. Paul’s spirit, to fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of CurisT in 
my flesh, for His Body’s sake, which is His Church.” 

For nearly two years longer he continued to do his 
work as best he might in turbulent times and amid 
scenes of a terrible civil war. But he began to yield to 
the combined pressure of constant labor and failing 
health, and the end approached. “The stalwart form,” 
—to quote his biographer, — “ once the pride and admi- 
ration of his people, must now return to the feebleness of 
childhood, and give way to the power of disease. But 
with thankfulness be it recorded, that with this decay of 
the outward man there came no failure of intellect, no 
faltering of faith; but rather the assurance of hope, and 
a foretaste of the glory which is to be revealed.” He 
died on the 23 of April, 1863. 

Enough has been said in this article to show the deep 
piety and manly Christian character of Bishop Otey. 
He forbade in his will the publication of his manuscript 
sermons, and directed that no other service or ceremony 
should be used at his funeral but the Office for the 
Burial of the Dead in the Prayer Book, and no other 
inscription put upon the monument which marked his 
grave but his name, birth, and death, with the words, 
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“The first Bishop of The Catholic Church in Ten. 
nessee.” 

The ten or dozen sermons and addresses in the Ap. 
pendix which had been printed during his life attest his 
powers as a writer, scholar, logician, and preacher. His 
discourses were long, but attracted attention, and he 
seems sometimes to have had the art of giving direct 
effect to his utterances and descriptions. Bishop Green 
relates an incident which tends to confirm this state. 
ment : — 

He was once preaching in Franklin, on the danger and the fatal 
ending of a sinful course. By way of illustration, he drew the picture 
of a young man leaving a home where he had been religiously trained, 
yielding easily to temptation, and finally lost to a sense of shame and 
sin. He was showing how, step by step, the unhappy youth had been 
led in the path of the destroyer, until he stood on the crumbling brink 
of destruction, when the cry, “My God! he’s gone!” broke with a 
startling effect on both preacher and hearer. It came from an unso- 
phisticated youth in the congregation, who with open eyes and ears 
and mouth had so closely followed the Bishop as to be oblivious of 
all present surroundings [p. 142]. 


Bishop Green has done a graceful thing in gathering 
up the memorials of an Episcopal brother who had stood 
in such close relations to him; and his work will be ap. 
preciated, not only in Tennessee, but by the whole Amer- 
ican Church. It is hardly worth while to criticise what 
has been written so well and in such a gentle and affec- 
tionate spirit, but we venture to remark that he would 
have increased the value of the “Memoir” if he had 
broken it into chapters and added an index. As itis, 
the book, we trust, will have an abiding-place in our his- 
tory and be read by many who have hitherto known but 
little of the cares and labors, the trials and sacrifices, the 
wisdom and piety, the firmness and fidelity of the first 
Bishop of Tennessee. 

E. E. BEARDSLEY. 





POPE LEO ON THE CHRISTIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION OF STATES. 


HE Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII., dated No- 

vember 1, 1885, on “ The Christian Constitution of 
States,” deserves the attentive study of every Christian 
patriot. 

The important theme of which it treats, as well as the 
distinguished position of its author, entitles it to respect- 
ful consideration. 

A full translation is given in the Mew York Freeman's 
Fournal under dates of December 12 and 19. 

The New York daily press, so far as I have observed, 
have given their readers only fragments of this docu- 
ment, in which the omissions have been noticeable and 
important. The despatches from Baltimore, which pur- 
ported to give a full translation, were prefaced with the 
following exposition : — 

Instead of condemning in any way modern civilisation, or States as 
they exist at present, the Pope approves of all real progress and true 
freedom. 

Efforts were thus carefully made to undo the effect on 
the public mind of “certain cable condensations ” of the 
letter which previously had been published. 

The attitude of Pope Pius IX. with regard to the re- 
lation of the Roman Church to civil governments was 
well understood by “ the Syllabus of Errors,” promulgated 
by him December 8, 1864, and by the Encyclical letter 
with which he accompanied it. As his convictions with 
regard to his own infallibility and Papal supremacy were 
strong, so, in these documents, his language was clear, 
and his meaning was unmistakable. 

The contrast of his teaching with all modern princi- 
ples of human liberty and civil government was set forth 
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in eighty criticisms on the current opinions of his das 
with regard to liberty of conscience, freedom of worship, 
public ‘education, the separation of Church and State, 
et cetera, all of which he condemned as pernicious errors, 

It was believed, however, that his spirit was embittered 
by the political events in which he participated, for under 
his administration a death-blow was struck at the tem. 
poral power of the Papacy, when the Papal States were 
conquered and Rome was made the capital of a united 
Italy. After these events this Pontiff surrendered hin. 
self to voluntary imprisonment, and by repeated utter. 
ances scoffed at the power of a modern civilisation he 
no longer could control. That he might awaken a wide 
sympathy, he directed his followers in Italy to abstain 
from voting in popular elections. 

The proclamation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
and the issuance of “ the Syllabus of Errors,” called forth 
immediate and loud protests from statesmen in our own 
and other countries. 

The conflict between Papal principles thus declared, 
with national independence and modern liberties, was so 

clearly drawn, that during the remainder of the pontif. 
cate of Pius IX. the relations between the Papal Court 
and the civil governments of Europe were severely 
strained. 

Upon the election of the present Pontiff an immediate 
improvement in these relations took place. From the 
prominence he gave in his teaching to scholarly attain- 
ments and spiritual results, the Christian world, outside 
the fold of the Roman Church, were led to believe that 
he mentally acquiesced in the stern logic of events, and 
was more anxious for the spiritual life of his people than 
to follow the worldly ambitions of his predecessors. 

The present letter assumes importance as the first er 
cathedra declaration of the present Pontiff as to his own 
attitude toward civil affairs. It is, I confess, disappoint- 
ing to find that he specifically endorses this “ Syllabus 
of Errors” of his predecessor as a safe guide to princ 
ples which Roman Catholics “ might follow without mis- 
take.” 
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The ule letter, while apparently “ in soielt andl 
argumentative in tone, evidently aims to establish by new 
methods the most extravagant claims of the Papacy as 
to its right to dominate in civil affairs. 

The only differences discoverable in the attitude of the 
two Pontiffs on this subject are these: while the former 
was pronounced in his partiality for adsolute governments, 
the latter admits that “the right of governing is not nec- 
essarily connected with any form of government;” while 
the former scoffed at modern ideas of popular govern- 
ment, the latter claims that the Roman Church bestowed 
all “genuine and manifold liberty;” while the former 
used his influence to withdraw his followers from support 
of, or participation in, civil governments which were ad- 
verse to his supremacy, the latter directs his people to 
make use of the elective privileges conferred by modern 
civilisation for the purpose of “ remoulding the legisla- 
tion and Constitutions of States ” into harmony with the 
claims of the Papacy. The differences between the two 
are those of individual character, and of method, in reach- 
ing the same end. 

The present attack is far more dangerous than the 
former. In this letter the art of the accomplished 
scholar is brought to bear in claiming for Romanism, as 
the exclusive exponent of Catholicity, all the gifts that 
from the first Christianity has conferred on the race, and 
in charging on Protestantism all the evils which have 
been developed through an excessive individualism. All 
the talent of the logician is used to confuse the separate 
functions of Church and State, that the way may be pre- 
pared for the claims of the Papacy, as the only earthly 
power capable of securing permanent social order. 

With dialectic skill the present Pontiff addresses a 
generation which he assumes are forgetful of Gop as the 
supreme source of all authority, and of the Curist to 
whom “all power” has been given, and presses the 
claims of organic Christianity as alone capable of re- 
straining the ‘evil passions and licentiousness of modern 
society. Then, suddenly turning from premises with 
which many non- Roman Catholic Christians would 
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agree, he claims for he Chavch ihe ‘tetas right “tg 
decree in all things that concern religion.” “ To the 
Apostles ” he says Jesus Curist gave “free mandate in 
sacred things, adding the power of making laws, in the 
true sense of the word, and the consequent twofold 
power of judging and punishing.” 

In the letter of Leo XIII. of June 17, 1885, on Cath. 
olic obedience, he still further claims that, “ In the Church 
of Gop, by the express will of its Divine Founder, two 
distinct orders are established in the plainest way — the 
teaching Church and the Church taught, the pastors and 
the flock ; and among the pastors one of them who is 
for all the Supreme Head and Pastor.” “ As the Church 
is one, and its Head is one, so its government is like. 
wise one, and to that a// must conform themselves.” 
Then, to quote again from the Encyclical letter, “ this 
authority is absolute in itself and plainly znxdependent of 
the civil authority,” for “as the aim of the Church is by 
far the noblest, so its power is of all the highest, and can 
never be considered inferior to the civil authority, or a 
any way subject to it.’ Wherefore, he maintains, “ the 
State may not take indifferently as it pleases of many 
kinds of religion,” but it is bound in the worship of Gop 
to adopt and gzve preference to “ that manner and rule 
according to which Gov has shown that Fle wishes to be 
worshipped.” Therefore the obligations of Roman Cath- 
olics are clear, — to “give attention to the duties of 
citizenship ;” “to take part in the government of the 
State;” “to change its ways,” “so as to infuse the wis- 
dom and virtue of the Roman Catholic religion into all 
the veins of the State;” “ to cause effective measures to 
be passed so that public proviston is made for the instruc- 
tion of youth in religion and true morality ;” “ besides,” 
he says, “in general, it is useful and honorable to stretch 
the attention beyond this narrower field, and to embrace 
every branch of public administration.” “The Church, 
however,” he says, “is very careful to prevent any one 
from being compelled, when unwilling, to embrace the 
Roman Catholic faith, for, as Augustine wisely admon- 
ishes, no person can believe unless he be willing.” 
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The argument of the Encyclical is substantially as 
follows : — 

Gop is the source of all earthly authority, in the Fam- 
ily, the Church, and the State. Gop’s will concerning 
men is revealed through the Church, therefore through 
the Church Gop hands down authority to rule to those 
who possess it, in the Family and in the State. 

The Church is composed of those who are organically 
connected with the Bishop of Rome, the successor of 5S. 
Peter. The Bishop of Rome is the Vicar of Curist, to 
whom “all power” was given. His decrees are infalli- 
ble. He is the exponent of supreme earthly power, the 
source of all worldly authority. He gives authority to 
those who possess it in the Family. All marriages, there- 
fore, outside the pale of the Roman Catholic Church 
are of imperfect validity. He gives authority to those 
who possess it, in the State. By him kings rule. But 
they must so rule that the interests of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are promoted, and its influence is extended. 

In consequence, however, of certain causes in the 
XVI. century, a civilisation has become prevalent which 
reverses many of these postulates. Individual preroga- 
tives have been enlarged, including a share in the civil 
government. A sharp distinction is drawn between the 
separate functions of the Family, the Church, and the 
State. In the latter, various forms of popular, represen- 
tative and constitutional government have sprung up. 
These question the claims of the Roman Pontiff to su- 
preme authority over all the departments of human life. 
In their operation, they have gradually hemmed in and 
restricted the free action of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The question now arises, how the Bishop of Rome 
shall meet existing difficulties, regain his former power, 
and reéstablish a wiser and better order of civilisation. 
To stand universally aloof from civil affairs and to de- 
cry the present as a godless civilisation would accom- 
plish little in many localities. Generally, the reversal 
of this policy is the teaching of true wisdom. 

Therefore, whenever Roman Catholic interests can be 
advanced, let Roman Catholics enter actively into public 
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affairs, using the elective franchise which has been given 
them by modern civilisation for the purpose of shaping 
legislation and remoulding the constitutions of states 
into conformity with the principles of the Roman Cath. 
olic Church. 


A Papal letter so full of unproved assumptions would 
not be especially dangerous as an argument, but when it 
is issued with words like the following : — 

In regard to judgments to be formed, whatever instructions the Ro- 
man Pontiffs may have delivered, or shall hereafter have delivered, each 
and every, it is of bounden duty to hold, as grasped with a firm determi- 
nation, and so often as pertinent occasion demands, openly to profess. 
And specifically regarding what they call acquired /derties, in these 
latest times, it behooves to abide by decisions of the Apostolic See, 
and ¢o0 judge of these, one by one, as it has judged. 


The document is seen to be intended, not so much for 
persuasion, as for command. 

This present attack of the Papacy is a most dangerous 
one, in that it endeavors to apply to modern civilisation 
principles concerning individual liberty and civil gov- 
ernment that are subversive of our American organic 
law, and destructive of our national peace. 

If carried into action by a compacted religious organ- 
isation which seeks supremacy not by religious persua. 
sion but by political menaces, it will force a conflict 
which heretofore has only been threatened by opposing 
convictions. The methods it uses make it the more 
dangerous at a time when the two political parties are 
so evenly balanced, and when so many unscrupulous 
politicians are willing to seek temporary success even at 
sacrifice of principle. It becomes especially dangerous 
when disguised under an apparently innocent demand 
for the religious classification, for public worship and in- 
struction, of the inmates of certain State institutions, and 
when for this purpose they seek to divide these State 
wards according to a dual division into Romanists and 
Protestants. 

It becomes most dangerous when the plea for “free- 
dom of worship” is made to a liberty-loving people, who 
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are ignorant of the fact that it is sought by representa- 
tives of a Pontiff who has just publicly decreed that “to 
treat in the same way different forms of religion is unlaw- 
ful for individuals, unlawful for States. 

The first public indication of a change of purpose and 
method in the present Pontiff was shown in his suc- 
cessful effort to reduce to submission certain recalcitrant 
orders and newspapers in Rome. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the publication of his letter of June 17, 1885, 
on “Catholic obedience,” addressed to the Archbishop of 
Paris. It has more recently been shown by his procla- 
mation of a year of jubilee, with indulgences to all those 
who, in appointed places and ways, “during this year, 
pray for his zz¢en¢zon in this Ency clical letter. 

Even before some of these events abroad attracted 
public attention, an unusual spirit of aggressiveness 
manifested itself among a certain school of Roman 
Catholics, especially in our large cities. The visit of 
Monsignor Capel, his extensive travels, his interest in 
American politics, and his bold claims for the Papacy, 
were followed by the mysterious loosening of previous 
party ties on the part of many of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens, and by the massing of their votes for can- 
didates of either party who were “supposed to be favor- 
able to their peculiar denominational claims. 

The publication of this Encyclical has been followed 
by an order from the Archbishop of New York that no 
Priest hereafter shall officiate at the marriage of a Ro- 
man Catholic to a Protestant until articles of agreement 
have been signed pledging that the offspring of such 
marriage shall be reared in the Roman Catholic faith ; 
and by a combined attack from the Roman Catholic 
clergy and from their papers on the Common School 
system. 

While the Papacy continues its worldly ambitions and 
its political methods, in its vain hope of regaining a tem- 
poral power it has forever lost, it places the “Roman 
Catholic Church on a different plane from all the other 
Christian bodies of the land. It is well for the Ameri- 
can people to recognise this, and to treat it as a polztico- 
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religious organisation, and to consider at this time, 
whether they are willing to allow their civil equality to 
be undermined by those who claim that 2” ad/ matters of 
faith and morals they alone are “the faithful,” and all 
others are “heretics.” In justice to those who are at. 
tached to Roman Catholicism as a religion, but who do 
not approve or support the worldly designs and am. 
bitions of their hierarchy, the claims of this Church in 
the two departments, spiritual and secular, should, as far 
as possible, be kept distinct, and be met by different 
methods. As the Pope has “appealed unto Cesar ” for 
the settlement of his governmental claims, unto Czsar 
he must go. But in this country, the Czesar to whom he 
has appealed is the will of a sovereign people, who, when 
they understand the demand will effectually respond to 
it. As to the claims of this Church in the religious 
sphere, the State, as such, has nothing to do. In the 
future, as in the past, it undoubtedly will protect the 
equal rights of a// its citizens, and it will treat the Ro. 
man Catholic Church as one of many sects, all entitled to 
egual rights before the law, but none to special favor. 
The American people have an exceedingly practical 
mind. They care little for ecclesiastical claims; they care 
much for the argument of good works, and for practical 
demonstrations of usefulness. That religious body which 
refuses to accept the position in which the Providence 
of Gop has placed it in this land, and which attempts 
to gain religious supremacy and control by any other 
method, especially by an appeal for special legislation in 
its own behalf, is doomed to eventual disappointment and 
failure. ; 

With regard to the political claims which a certain 
school in the Roman Catholic Church are making at the 
present time, the State has everything to do. Neither 
by its laws, its patronage, nor by contributions from its 
treasury, can it afford to lend its aid toward accom- 
plishing the ambitions of any religious body. Its funda- 
mental law requires it 4o protect all, but Zo provide for 
none. In matters of civil allegiance, no country long 
can afford to allow two rival authorities. 
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In view of the Pope’s express instructions to his fol- 
lowers “to change the legislation and constitution of 
States” into conformity to Papal claims, it is quite time 
for our people to reéxamine their constitutional defences 
against the establishment of a State Church. Because 
provision exists in the United States Constitution that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion,” our people have rested secure that the 
functions of the Church and State in this country were 
permanently separated. But now it becomes apparent 
that the attack is not to be made on Congress for the 
establishment of a State Church, but on Sate /egisla- 
tures; and this, not by direct issue, but by the indirect 
methods of implication. “ The Central Committee for 
protecting and perpetuating the separation of Church 
and State” have, it seems to me, wisely discerned this. 
The amendment to the New York State Constitution 
which they propose, as follows, seems timely: “ The Leg- 
islature shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or enforcing the dogmas of any creed, or the 
rites or ceremonies of any sect.” 

It would be a misfortune, consequences of which for 
evil could not be overestimated, if our Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens should unite in supporting a policy which 
they had no voice in initiating, for Papal domination in 
our civil affairs. 

It is encouraging to note that some highly esteemed 
laymen of that Church, who are strong believers in its 
claim in the religious sphere, have shown their patriot- 
ism not only by taking no part in recent aggressions, but 
by openly condemning them. As more of them have 
opportunity to meditate upon the contrast of the princi- 
ples of the Pope’s Encyclical letter with the organic 
law of this land, and of the conflict which inevitably 
must ensue if the attempt is made here to carry the 
Pope’s instructions into practical effect, we believe that 
many more will enter their protest, and will endeavor to 
restrain the imprudent zeal of the Ultra-montanes. 

GrorGE S. BAKER. 
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The Store-City of Pithom, and the Route of the Exodus, 
By Epouarp Navitte. London: Egypt Explora-. 
tion Fund. 1885. 


N the first two verses of Mumébers xxxiii.* we have a 

distinct, explicit statement, that what follows is a com. 
plete record of the Stations made in the great movement 
of the Hebrews from Egypt to Palestine, and that they 
are recorded in chronological order. But what modern 
writer, Jew or Gentile, has as yet accepted it as such? 
In every scheme, chart, or plan of the route known to 
the present writer, it has been assumed that this register 
is very defective ; that it gives only certain principal sta- 
tions, and that, even in regard to these, it is marred by 
errors of ancient copyists. Moreover, take any one, no 
matter which, of the many maps of “ The -Journeyings of 
the Hebrews,” and measure the distances by the scale of 
miles, and it is obvious that the best appointed army 
could not accomplish them within the periods of time 
distinctly stated in Exodus and Numéers. How much 
less, then, the vast body of Hebrew emigrants, men, wo- 
men, and children, from tottering age to nursing infancy, 
with flocks and herds, all to be handled as tenderly as 
those of their ancestor Jacob.t 


* These are the journeys of the children of Israel, which went forth out of the land 
of Egypt with their armies under the hand of Moses and Aaron. And Moses wrote 
their goings out according to their journeys by the commandment of the LorD and 
these are their ji yurneys according to their goings out. — Muméers xxxiii. 1, 2. Eng- 
lish V ersion. 

This (the List or Register « f) the encampments of the children of Israel, as they 
marched forth from the land of Egypt, according to their marches, through Mose 
and Aaron; and Moses recorded their marches according to their encampments by 
command of Gop; and this (is) their encampments according to their marches. — 
Numbers xxxiii. Vienna Jewish-German Bible (1876). 

t Genesis xxxiii. 13. 
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It is, then, manifest that every scheme of the “ Jour- 
neyings”” hitherto made contravenes the register given 
in this chapter, and the dates given in others, and is 
therefore a fair mark for the derision of the sceptic. Do 
we, who believe the narrative of the Exodus to be his- 
tory, really deserve the ridicule cast upon us for this 
belief by those who at the best hold it to be but a sort 
of historic-religious romance founded upon fact, — such 
fact, for instance, as Manetho supplies? It would seem 
so, SO long as we can vindicate neither the geography nor 
the chronology of the record. Would it not be better, 
wiser, more humble and reverent, to accommodate maps 
to the history, rather than the history to conjectural 
maps ? 

On all the charts examined by the present writer there 
are but three stations given, the positions of which are 
laid down on positive knowledge; that is to say, from 
Rameses [ver. 3] to Ezion-gaber; for from Zalmonah 
[ver. 41] to the Jordan there is no difficulty. These 
three are Moseroth [ver. 30], Ezion-gaber [ver. 35], and 
Kadesh [ver. 36]; this last approximately. From these 
three a few others are no doubt correctly enough placed 
by inference. With these exceptions there is not one 
from Rameses to Horeb (inclusive), and from Horeb on 
to Hashmonah (inclusive), the position of which is not 
conjectural. Neither Robinson, Lepsius, Ebers, nor any 
other explorer has proved any other to have been where 
he has placed it. Their Marahs, Elims, Horebs, Haze- 
roths, etc., are as yet but conjecture! A statement sweep- 
ing but true. Besides, all their identifications — like 
the maps in our Bibles —are inconsistent with Mumders 
xxxili, and with the Chronology. To the learning and 
sagacity of the venerable Heinrich Graetz, Professor in 
the University at Breslau, we are indebted for certain 
identifications, which flash light through all the obscurity, 
which at once remove all difficulty. 

I. The scene of that great event, known as the “ Pas- 
sage of the Hebrews through the Red Sea.” His solu- 
tion of that ancient and perplexing problem was first 
published in book form in 1872. Its only presentation 
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in English was written in the spring of 1881, and pub- 
lished at Andover in the spring of 1883, under the title, 
The Hebrews and the Red Sea.* It was (too hastily) writ. 
ten to meet the supposed necessity of contravening the 
Richter-Schleiden hypothesis, just before published in 
Boston, as accepted and enforced by the great Egyptolo. 
gist Brugsch.t The years that have since elapsed have 
exposed divers crudities and mistakes in it, which, how. 
ever, in no way affect the force of Graetz’s argument, and, 
on the other hand, have added new and weighty addi. 
tions to that argument. Mr. Naville’s discovery of Pithom, 
as predicted in it [p. 71], is one. Another is the testi- 
mony of Strabo, found when verifying another citation, 
that the waters of the Yam Suph, formerly salt, were 
made fresh by the Nile waters of Necho’s canal. Other 
new facts and considerations tend to prove the correct- 
ness of the novel explanation of Herodotus’s description 
of that canal [pp. 70, 71]. For instance, according to 
Fiirst’s lexicon, the word Bira, or Birah (found only in 
the Hebrew text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
Daniel, and written by the Septuagint and Josephus, 
Baris), is Persian, and signified originally a castle or 
fortress. Brugsch states positively that Etham is the 
Egyptian Chetam, or Khetam, also a fortress. The in- 
ference is that the Bira of the Darian canal inscription t 
is the Etham of Exodus. This disposes of the unten- 
able suggestion, that Bira may have been Pi-Her,§ and 
supports the view, that the continuation of the Necho 
canal by Darius extended from Etham at the head of 
the Yam Suph to the Mediterranean. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Naville did not see Graetz’s 
essay before writing his report upon Pithom. He would 
have found his argument for making that place the Red 
Sea part of the ancient canal fully anticipated even to 
the citation from Herodotus, with the Wesseling emenda- 
tion; and could hardly, in that case, have placed on his 


* See advertisement of this book in this number of the REVIEW. 

+t The True Story of the Exodus of Israel. By Francis H. Underwood. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1880. 

{ See Heb. and the Red Sea, p. 69. § Lbid., p. 78. 
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map of the Wadi Tumilat, Migdol, Baal-zephon, and the 
line of the Hebrew march as they now appear upon it. 
Graetz’s argument, as given and developed in Zhe He- 
brews and the Red Sea, is claimed to be conclusive on 
the point, that the crossing of the Yam Suph was North 
of what is now L. Timseh, and that it cou/d not have 
been South of it. The influx from the canal would nec- 
essarily create a shoal to the North where was no outlet, 
and scour the channel to the South where there was. The 
Yam Suph of Moses’ time, seven centuries later, was still 
the “ Tongue of the Egyptian Sea” of Isaiah ;* other 
three centuries, and it is the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf 
of Herodotus; and three to four more centuries pass 
before I find in the Greek and Latin writers any intima- 
tion that Isaiah’s prophecy was fulfilled, and the Yam 
Suph had become a series of lakes. That any wind 
could have laid the channel bare South of the canal at 
the period of the Exodus is incredible. It is therefore 
submitted that Graetz’s identification must stand. 

II. Etham is already identified as probably a castle or 
fortress on or near the northeastern shore of that part of 
the “ Tongue of the Egyptian Sea” which is now L. 
Balah. So long as that “ Tongue” remained unchanged, 
the only entrance into Egypt from the East, by land, was 
by the narrow passage between it and the great wall of 
Sesostris, from Pelusium to the Nile. Tradition still 
preserves the memory of this isthmus in the name El 
Kantarah.t Mr. Naville says [p. 24]: “I believe, there- 
fore, Etham to be the vegzon of Atuma; the desert, 
which began at L. Timseh, and extended West and South 
of it near the Arabian Gulf.” But is it certain that, at 
the time when the Hebrews “dwelt in Goshen, in the 
land of Rameses, in the best of the land,” there was axy 
desert West of the Yam Suph? The Pentateuch, as I 
read it, excludes the idea. 

Mr. Naville [p. 24] translates Brugsch’s version of a 
papyrus, which Mr. Underwood has given a little differ- 
ently. The latter begins thus: “ We have carried into 
effect the passage of the tribes of the Shasu from the 


* Isaiah xi. 15. t Captain Burton. 
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land of Peay (Edom) eongh the fortress (Khetam) of 
Menephtah-Hotephimaat,” etc. Now why had the no. 
mads of Arabia to petition for leave to enter the lands 
of Rameses? Obviously because there was but this one 
narrow passage, and this was defended by a Bira, Che. 
tam, Etham, or fortress at its entrance, on the edge of 
the desert, or wilderness, and which gave a local name to 
that part of the wilderness. 

But why, except in connection with the Exodus, does 
the name Etham never occur in all the books of the Old 
Testament? Why is it only mentioned as the place 
where Moses “turned again” and retraced his steps, after 
having led his people across the isthmus to the edge of 
the desert? 

This is easily explained. The wall of Sesostris bor- 
dered this isthmus. All caravan routes from the East, 
except such as may have led to Pelusium, converged to 
this point. “ Wall” in Hebrew is “Shur,” and the cus. 
tom obtained of designating this point as Shur; there 
were many Khetams perhaps, but only one Shur. Hagar 
sat by the fountain (Elim ?) in the way to Shur. Abra- 
ham dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, and so on. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the identifications of 
Etham and Pi-hahiroth in 7he Hebrews and the Red Sea 
must stand — the former as against Mr. Naville’s opinion, 
the latter as being sustained by him in his discussion of 
Pikeheret [p. 26]. 

The point of departure, then, into the West of Etham 
was somewhere between lakes Balah and Timseh, and 
from 50 to 60 miles north of Suez, increasing the dis- 
tance by this amount to the Sinai of the maps. 

Take now a chart of the Suez Canal, or any map of 
Egypt large enough for the purpose, and mark upon it 
an outline of the Yam Suph (or Tongue of the Egyp- 
tian Sea). The freshwater canal from the Nile to Is- 
mailia represents the canal of Necho. Mark also the 
point of crossing between L. Timseh and L. Balah, and 
Etham on L. Balah, as above determined. Consider 
now that the point of the crossing, opposite Pi-hahiroth, 
is the fifth station, Rameses being the first; that from 
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this fifth station the route to Sinai (N. B., the fvad- 
tional Sinai) is, first, along the coast 150 miles by meas- 
urement,— every complete map has its scale of miles, — 
and, second, 30 to 50 miles through mountain defiles, — 
this distance depending upon w hose Sinai be accepted, 
that of Robinson, Lepsius, Ebers, or others. Observe 
that in these measurements no allowance is made for 
turnings and windings, for ascents and descents, or for 
obstacles of any sort. Now glance through the 16, 17, 
and 18 chapters of Exodus, ‘and refresh the memory 
of the transactions therein recorded. And all these 
marches and transactions covered but a period of two 
months, from 15 Nisan to 15 Sivan! 

Credat Fudeus Apella, non ego. 

But there is still another difficulty which seems to 
have escaped notice. Herodotus relates that Necho 
ceased the construction of the canal “in the middle of 
the work” because of the oracle, that “he was working 
for a barbarian.” How so? Simply because a canal to 
the Mediterranean opened a way into the heart of Egypt 
to any superior naval force. Hence Darius, having 
conquered Egypt, finished the canal to secure its posses- 
sion. Not long since Wolseley’s invasion has proved 
the sagacity of that oracle. 

“But Necho,” continues Herodotus, “having ceased 
his excavation, turned his attention to military affairs; 
and triremes were constructed, some on the Northern Sea 
and others in the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, of which 
the docks are still to be seen. These he used as he had 
occasion,’ etc. In another place he records the expedi- 
tion sent out by Necho, that circumnavigated Africa. 
The activity of ante-Mosaic Egyptian sovereigns in the 
Red Sea and its gulfs and on their shores is amply 
demonstrated by Egyptologists and by Captain Burton 
and other explorers. Fortresses with strong garrisons 
and powerful fleets protected their commercial and min- 
ing interests. Admitting the total destruction of the 
reigning Pharaoh and the army which he led in the 
Yam Suph, this in no way diminished the naval and 
military strength of the sea and coasts below. And yet 
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Moses tranquilly marched along these coasts and arrived 
at Horeb on the sixtieth day from Rameses! So says 
the Bible. Which is wrong, the Bible or the maps that 
disgrace it? 

III. This much is now manifest, that the 33 chapter 
of Numéers can never be vindicated so long as Horeb is 
sought among the traditional Sinais. But draw a line, 
about two degrees of latitude in extent, a little East of 
North from these Sinais, and mark a Horeb there. Now 
the route — making a great southerly curve to avoid the 
mountain ranges —is from the Yam Suph to a point 
nearly due East, and only about two degrees of longitude 
distant. This route takes the Hebrews immediately 
away from the coast, avoids all its obstacles and dangers, 
and can easily be accomplished in two months. Con- 
sider now another matter of distances and journeys, 
Measure from Sinai to Midian, and note the rugged, 
mountainous country through which the line passes. 
Let us grant that the recorded journeys of Moses and 
Aaron are not utterly incredible as being between Egypt 
and ¢#zs Sinai and ¢dzs Midian. It can xot be granted 
as credible that Moses led Jethro’s herds and flocks by 
that way to that Sinai from that Midian, nor that within 
60 days from the 15 Nisan Jethro had heard of the 
movement of the Hebrews, and journeyed to Rephidim 
to meet them. In truth the difficulties in reconciling 
these accounts of journeys to and from the traditional 
Sinai with the times and spaces given are so great that 
the belief in them is a matter of faith, not reason; “ the 
Bible says so!” — That is the point; does it? 

Every well-informed Biblical student knows that the 
notion of the peninsular Sinai cannot be traced back 
beyond the hermits and monks of the third and fourth 
centuries of our era; also that from Genesis to Malachi 
there is not a statement, suggestion, or remotest hint to 
that effect, save the story of Elijah. He is the one great 
prophet whose name is associated with that of Moses, 
and only second to him. However the Masoretic text 
may now read, it is self-evident that the point of the 
original narrative was not that the prophet was mirac- 
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ulously fed for a journey Zo Horeb, but that he, like 
Moses, might tarry upon it “there with the Lord forty 


days and forty nights, and neither eat bread nor drink 


water.” * 

The place which we have marked as perhaps the true 
site of Horeb— one that Elijah could easily reach com- 
ing from Beersheba — is near to and South of Kadesh. 
Just north of Kadesh were the Mountains of the Am- 
alekites, of the Amorites, and of the Kenites. We 
learn, also, by comparing Muméers xiv. 45, with Deu- 
teronomy i. 44 (where the word “hormah” is not a 
proper name, as in Fudges i. 17, but signifies “ destruc- 
tion”), that in this group was a Mt. Seir, — not to be 
confounded with the great range of Seir, East of the 
Arabah. We know, too, that the wilderness of Paran 
(caves) extended South from Maon [1 Samuel xxv. 2), 
and included Kadesh and its neighborhood, the wilder- 
ness of Kadesh [Psalm xxix. 8]. 

Mt. Paran, or the Mount of Paran, is doubtless a 
designation of Horeb; at all events, I find no objection 
whatever to this, except the occurrence of both Seir and 
Mount Paran in Deuteronomy xxxill. 2, which may al- 
most certainly be taken to be an instance of the rhetor- 
ical or poetic duplication so very frequent in the poetry 
of the Old Testament. 

Negeb, the South Country, was that strip of territory 
along the boundary of Judza, including the group of 
mountains above named, which so long remained uncon- 
quered ; but “ timn ” — taiman, or teman — signifies also 
South and South Country.t It was also the name of a 
city of Edom; but why should the poets associate it 
with the distant Horeb? 

It is readily admitted that the Hebrew writers nowhere 
state expressly that Horeb was where we have hypothet- 
ically placed it; for if it was there, only some 70 to 80 
miles South of Jerusalem, it, like so many other moun- 
tains of Palestine, was too well known to need any record 
of its position. 


* Exodus xxxiv. 28. 
+ Joshua xiii. 4; Exodus xxvi. 18, 35, xxvii. 9; Zsaiah xliii. 6 ; Zechariah vi. 6, and 
other passages. 
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Finally, the Biblical Midian included so much a wills 
the Arabs to this day name the “ Desert of the Wander. 
ings” (Et Tih), as extended West from the Arabah to the 
wilderness of Paran. 

We are now ready to examine a few passages in the 
Hebrew poets, of which the wonders of Horeb, related 
in the 19 chapter of Exodus, are the subject: keeping 
in mind that in al] the versions of the Bible in modern 
languages, whatever bears upon this investigation has 
been translated under the bias of a belief in the tradi. 
tional Sinai causing errors ; such as, for an instance, “ by 
the way of Mt. Seir,” instead of “on the way to” it, ~ 


And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethio- 
pian woman whom he had married: for he had married (Heb, 
“taken ”) an Ethiopian woman. 

Luther's translation makes the offence, “ because that 
he had taken a negress (Mohrin). The English version 
softens it to Ethiopian. Its late revisers write “ Cush- 
ite,” and leave the reader to guess what it means. The 
commentaries on the verse are very various and amus- 
ing: Zipporah was dead, and Moses, now 8o years old, 
had taken another wife; Moses had discarded Zipporah 
and married again; Zipporah was still living, yet Moses 
had espoused another, or taken, perhaps, a concubine! 
etc., etc. All this is very like nonsense. 

Jethro was a sheik of Midian, but he was by descent 
a Kenite [%udges i. 16], and therefore his son Hobab is 
only known as a Kenite. All difficulty in the above 
text is removed if the Hebrew word translated Cushite 
be amended by the insertion of the letter “nun.” Zip- 
porah becomes a Cushanite as her father was. 

Now turn to Hadakkus iii. and read the description of 
the Deity’s appearing upon the Mount of the Law, writ- 
ten with that magnificent audacity of the poetic frenzy 
which makes Psaim xviii. so sublime : 


Gop came from Teman (the South), 
And the Holy One ftom Mount Paran. 


I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, 
And the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble. 
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The picture was drawn by a poet who knew the 
topography of the region; the quakings and commo- 
tions of Horeb wrought distress in the nomads’ tents 
near Cushan, a part of Midian, and even shook the tent 
curtains of the more distant parts. In this noble burst 
of poetry the South country, whence Jethro came, 
Cushan his own land * and Midian are closely associated 
topographically. 

Let us now look at Deuteronomy xxxi. 2: — 

The Lorp came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto them ; He 


shined forth from Mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of 
saints: from his right hand wen? a fiery law for them. 


Here Seir is associated with Horeb, and Mt. Paran 
with — what? Where is the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry — if this chapter be poetry? The words, “ with 
myriads of saints,” do not give it. The words thus 
translated are, omitting the modern points, mrddch kash, 
which Graetz declares “ give no sense at all.” Besides, 
as here translated, they are a literary anachronism and 
have no warrant in anything related in the 19 chapter 
of Exodus. But amend the first to mrzbh and we have 
the Meribah-Kadesh of ver. 51 of the preceding chap- 
ter; and now, as Sinai-Horeb is associated with Mt. 
Seir so Mt. Paran-Horeb is with Kadesh. 

Other passages, in the Psa/ms and elsewhere, if trans- 
lated unbiased by the traditionary Sinai, accord fully 
with these. The above is, however, sufficient for our 
purpose. 

Graetz has discussed this topic with his usual learning, 
ability, and skill in an essay printed in 1878, both ex- 
haustive and conclusive, and demonstrates that the true 
Horeb was near Kadesh. 

IV. By comparing the notices of the death of Aaron 
in Numbers xx. and xxxiii. with that in the two misplaced 
verses in Deuteronomy x. 6, 7, Moseroth and Mt. Hor 
are found to be but one and the same station ; and this 
investigation will later confirm the identity of the tra- 
ditional Hor on the East side of the vale of Arabah, 


* Exodus xviii. 27. 
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Five stations are now identified and hale positiall 
known as nearly as can be hoped until thorough surveys 
of those regions shall ie possible. They occur in the 
register in this order: 1. The Yam Suph, ver. 8; 2. Sinai 
Horeb, ver. 15; 3. eanenatdiee ver. 31; 4. Ezion-ga. 
ber, ver. 35; 5. Kadesh, ver. 37. It is very perplexing 
to find the name Kadesh first occurring here after Ezion. 
gaber. It is clear that there is an error or omission, 
The movements recorded in previous chapters were: 
West of Sinai to West of Paran [Mumders x. 12]; thence 
to Hazeroth [Ibid., xi. 35]; thence to West of Paran at 
Kadesh [ Ibid., xii. 16, and xiii. 26]; thence into the wil. 
derness on the way to (not by the way of) the Yam Suph, 
or Gulf of Akabah at Ezion-gaber [Ibid., xiv. 25]. The 
error is simply one of omission; the word Kadesh is 
wanting In ver. 25. 

The first two verses of Deuteronomy are misplaced; 
they belong to Numbers ; the second of them is a note, 
perhaps written by the original compiler to remove just 
this perplexity. Eleven stations, Horeb to Kadesh-Bar- 
nea, going towards Seir. Count these stations, beginning 
with Sinai [ver. 15], and the eleventh is Makheloth [ver. 
25]. This word means “congregatings,” “ gatherings to- 
gether,” and the first verses of Muméders xx. show why 
the epithet was applied to Kadesh. One should read, 
therefore, Makheloth-Kadesh, as elsewhere Meribah-Ka- 
desh and Kadesh-Barnea. 

Thus the last serious obstacle to a rational vindication 
of our chapter is removed; although it is freely con- 
ceded that a great variety of objections remain to be 
met, and many new views of the character and condition 
of the emigrants to be established, to render the vindi- 
cation complete. But this would far exceed the limits of 
a periodical, and what follows, therefore, is necessarily 
but an outline. 

The Tongue of the Egyptian Sea is destroyed, and 
the seven streams of the Nile Delta have been in part so 
smitten that men go over dry shod, as predicted by 
Isaiah; but the great natural features of the region 
about Kadesh are unchanged. The mountain ranges, 
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valleys, gorges, and passes remain as when the armies 
caravans, nomads, travellers, and fugitives of the Old 
Testament narratives traversed them. Kadesh itself is 
not to be considered as a city or town, but as a broad 
valley, or rather the xodus of several converging valleys, 
so extensive and rich in herbage and water as to sustain 
the vast body of the Hebrews through long series of 
years. The name, signifying “holy,” sacred,” was prob- 
ably derived from an ancient seat of idolatry at Ain 
Mishpat, Springs of Judgment [Geneszs xiv. 7] the Ain 
Meribah, Waters of Strife, of Moses. 

Easterly from Kadesh extended a practicable cara- 
van route to the Arabah and the Dead Sea; northerly 
the great valley by which Moses originally intended 
to invade Palestine; and northwesterly, that to south- 
western Judzea, Elijah’s road to Horeb. South of Ka- 
desh it is known that a broad valley curved away to- 
wards the West; it was that where Abraham “ dwelled 
between Kadesh and Shur;” that of the great caravan 
road “as thou goest to Shur.” From this valley, 
somewhere South of Horeb, another, following probably 
an affluent of El Arisch, the River of Egypt, extended 
southwest across Et Tih, to the pass that leads down to 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah. This much is certain, 
alike from Hebrew, Greek, and Latin writers; but no 
accurate chart can be drawn until careful surveys shall 
have been made. For reasons that would take too much 
space here, the Kadesh-Shur road was as well known to 
a large number of Hebrews as to Moses and Aaron, 
who had traversed it. They knew the distance to the 
first affluent of El Arisch, and the sources of water sup- 
plies on the way thither. How the popular notion ob- 
tained, that the Hebrews came out of Egypt, a vast 
horde of ignorant, poverty-stricken, broken-spirited fu- 
gitive slaves, blindly following a leader, who was but the 
passive instrument of a continuous miracle, it is not easy 
to conceive. It is probably the result of centuries of 
teaching and preaching, that have represented the whole 
movement from Rameses to the Jordan as one long su- 
pernatural wonder; that have augmented the supersti- 
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tion of the ignorant, while exciting the contempt of the 
scholar and the ridicule of the sceptic. The narrative 
everywhere shows the contrary. The children of Israel 
came out “harnessed,” armed ; marched by their armies, 
that is, each tribe by itself and with its own military ar. 
ray ; under wise and sagacious leaders, whose names after 
the new arrangement of the camps, thirteen months 
later, are all recorded. It was throughout a military 
movement, though encumbered with myriads of non- 
combatants; and every advance, in whatever direction, 
had its object and purpose. Of aimless wandering in 
the wildernesses there is nowhere a trace or hint. 

We are now ready to resume the narrative where it 
ceases in 7he Hebrews and the Red Sea, viz., on the 
eastern shore of the Yam Suph, and to follow the 
marches as recorded in the chapter under investigation, 
Taking provision of water for the forced march, the em- 
igrants struck out for the great Kadesh-Shur road, “and 
went three days’ journey in the wilderness of Etham, and 
pitched in Marah [ver. 8.] Knowing that the water there 
was brackish, Moses had provided the means of render. 
ing it potable, so that his people could push on to Elim 
{ver. 9], where were “twelve wells of water.” Marah was 
probably on the Kadesh-Shur road; Elim certainly was. 
Fifteen centuries later, Strabo’s friend, A¢lius Gallus, re- 
turning from the invasion of Arabia Petrea, encamped in 
this oasis, then known as the “ Eleven Springs.” * And 
they removed from Elim and encamped by the Red Sea 
[ver. 10]. This is indeed at first view a perplexing 
enigma, and yet has an obvious solution. The twelve 
springs doubtless furnished an adequate supply to car- 
avans, both for present need and for the journey to El 
Arisch; but not for so vast a multitude as was there. 
The course thus far had necessarily been southeasterly ; 
the Yam Suph makes a great bend to the East below 
Timseh; a forced march southerly or southwesterly 
therefore brought the camp near enough to be sup- 


* An English translation reads, “Seven Springs.” If this be the more cor 
re ading it does not render the identity of Elim doubtful. Virgil’s Zimanus neat 


> 


rieste, which roared through nine mouths, bursting from its underground channel, 
Triest hicl 1 tl I ths, bursting f t derground channe 
now rushes out tamely through three. 
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lied from its Nile-freshened waters for the distance to 
E] Arisch. 

The points at which halts were made thence to the 
West of Sin — so called from its limestone cliffs — were 
of no historical interest, even if they had names, and are 
omitted from the record. 

Leaving this wilderness, the march is up the valley to- 
wards Kadesh, with encampments at Dophkah, Alush, 
and finally on the waterless plateau of Rephidim — the 
Plains [ver. 12-14]. This station, which may perhaps 
yet be identified, was so near the mountain ridge of 
Horeb that Moses supplied the camp with water from 
its rocks, and so near Kadesh, that the Amalekites at- 
tacked the van of the camp, getting the worst of it, how- 
ever, in their raid. Eighty years ago Seetzen described 
this region as one of broken limestone and sandy plains, 
diversified by bare chalk hills, all utterly barren, desti- 
tute of trees, shrubs, and green spots, except in the vales 
drained by the affluents of El Arisch. As the Israelites 
approached it from the West on their way to Dophkah — 
place of “cattle driving,” a name perhaps as ancient as 
Abraham’s sojourn there — the ridge of Horeb — He- 
brew, Choreb, waste, desolate — must have been a con- 
spicuous and very grand object away in the East, and 
may well have been distinguished in later times as che 
Mount of Paran. By a necessary inference from divers 
passages in the narrative, it did not border the valley in 
which Dophkah lay, but that which led away Southeast 
towards Ezion-gaber; so that Dophkah, Rephidim, and 
the southern extremity of the mountain formed a triangle, 
with Rephidim at the northern angle. 

Every rood of this district, the West of Sinai, was 
known to Moses, who not so very long since had made 
these valleys the grazing grounds of the Cushanite Sheik, 
Jethro. The great leader is still true to the design of in- 
vading Palestine va Kadesh; but just now there is bad 
blood between his people and the Amalekites; he de- 
Sires to get peaceful possession of Kadesh ; but above all 
he will not undertake military operations until the new 
Constitution and Code have been promulgated and the 

31 
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princes and people most solemnly bound to obey them, 

Therefore, instead of pushing forward, he turns abruptly 
to the right, moves along the foot of the Horeb ridge, and 
establishes his headquarters i in front of its great southern 
bluff, where the valleys below supply ample pasturage 
and water for the year of the sojourn there. The Con. 
stitution was established; the Code promulgated; the 
permanent military orders for the future marches were 
issued and on the 20 of the second month (Zif or Ijar) 
in the second year [ Vumdéers x. 11] the children of Israel 
removed from the desert of Sinai, and pitched at Kib 
roth-hattaavah. And they departed from Kibroth-hat- 
taavah, and encamped at Hazeroth [ Yeremiah xxxiii. 16, 
17]. By asimple process of reasoning, but which would 
occupy too much space here, it is proved that this move. 
ment in the West of Paran was along the route to the 
pass near Ezion-gaber. By moving in this direction sev- 
eral important objects were attained; all suspicions on 
the part of the peoples of the Negeb, that Moses still had 
Kadesh in view, were allayed; time was gained to get 
the new Constitution, Code, and administration into 
working order; the army, so long now at rest, could be 
disciplined and hardened, and the new ritual would be- 
come familiar to all. At Hazeroth (the Enclosures), 
where “they abode” and the trouble on Zipporah’s ac- 
count occurred, Moses turned from the caravan route 
and led his people northerly, “ pitching” in Et Tih at 
Rithmah, Camp of the Broomplant [ver. 18], Rimmon- 
Parez, Camp of the Pomegranate ravine [19], at Lib- 
nah, Camp of the Incensetrees [20], at Rissah, Camp 
of the Heaps of Ruins [21], at Kehelathah, Camp of 
the Assembling [22], at Mount Shapher, the Beautiful 
Mountain [23], and at Haradah, Camp of the place of 
Terror [24]. It was a remarkably successful military 
movement; for, here at the tenth station, the Hebrews 
suddenly emerged from the solitudes of the desert, de- 
scended upon Mapheloth-Kadesh, and occupied it with- 
out opposition. We can form some notion of the time 
employed in it. The 20 Ijar corresponded last year — 
1885 —to the 5 May; the so-called Spies were sent from 
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Kadesh at “the time of the first ripe grapes” [Mum- 
bers xiii. 20]; and this gives ample but not too much 
time, between two and three months, for the transac- 
tions recorded in the xi. and xii. chapters of Muméers, 
and the march of from 30 to 40 miles across Et Tih. 

As the purpose of this article is but to show that, 
through the identification of the scenes of the two great 
events, the passage of the Yam Suph and the delivery 
of the Law, the register of encampments can be vindl- 
cated, there is no call here to discuss the events recorded 
in other chapters as having occurred at Kadesh; nor to 
endeavor to reconcile certain discrepancies as to their 
time and place, which appear in Exodus and Numéers. 
Were there two miracles of smiting the rock for water? 
Two in the supply of quails? One of each before and 
another after the delivery of the Law? Such questions 
do not affect the present inquiry, and their consideration 
would be out of place. The stay at Kadesh was pro- 
tracted [ Deuteronomy i. 46]; an ancient talmudic author- 
ity makes it 19 years. At its close, the route taken was 
that which led into the vale of the Arabah, for the fifth 
station is Moseroth or Mt. Hor. The stations which 
follow [ver. 31-35] are all in that great valley, — Ezion- 
gaber, the last, being Solomon’s seaport on the Gulf of 
Akabah. 

The stations throughout are, of course, the sites of 
the headquarters of the commander-in-chief; and the 
actual advance made between points, the distance of 
which from each other can be approximately estimated 
even on the defective maps which we possess, corre- 
sponds remarkably to the progress, which such a multi- 
tude could make, allowance being given for the character 
of the country traversed. From the West of Sin to Re- 
phidim, a little East of North, it was a valley road, and 
some eight miles a day can be granted ; from Rephidim 
to Horeb and thence to Hazeroth, Southeast, also through 
valleys, about the same; thence across Et Tih, North- 
west, certainly not more than six; from Kadesh easterly 
into the vale of the Arabah, a mountainous route, also 
about six; down the Arabah, southwest, through a broad 
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smooth valley ten could easily be made. Thus, all the 
marches from the West of Sin to Ezion-gaber are brought 
within the limits which our maps accord them, and — 
what is well to be noted — no superfluous space is left 
for unrecorded stations. It follows, then, that the 33 
chapter of Muméers, at least from ver. 12 to ver. 35, is 
fairly vindicated as a correct and complete historic regis- 
ter of the marches. “And they removed from Ezion- 
gaber, and pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which zs 
Kadesh” [ver. 36]. This return to Kadesh being, of 
course, over the same road, there was no necessity of 
naming the stations in reverse order, and they are omit- 
ted. 

After another long stay in Kadesh, during which the 
project of invading Palestine thence was abandoned, the 
Hebrews moved again into the Arabah so far as Mt. 
Hor. To mention the stations between was also need- 
less. “And they departed from mount Hor, and pitched 
in Zalmonah” [ver. 41]. Here the record is defective. 
We know from it neither where Zalmonah was situated, 
nor the route to it. But elsewhere we learn, that the 
advance from Mt. Hor was towards the Gulf of Akabah 
| Vumbers xxi. 4], because Edom had refused to grant a 
passage through that wonderful ca#on in which are the 
ruins of Petra. The defect is remedied by the two 
misplaced verses, Deuteronomy, x. 6, 7. The Hebrews 
moved down to the second station above Ezion-gaber, 
Jotbath, some 20 miles distant from it. There they 
turned East up a pass that ascends about 1,000 feet, 
and is used in our day by the eastern Hadji. First 
suggests that the name Zalmonah may have been de- 
rived from slm, the word translated in the English version 
of Genesis xxviii. 12 (Jacob's) ladder. If so, it indicates 
a place approached by a mountain pass, and confirms 
Burckhardt and others, who identify it with Maan, or 
Alam Maan, a place well supplied with springs, on the 
Hadji road, at the eastern foot of the Seir range. 

From Zalmonah to the Jordan there is no doubt nor 
question as to the route. 

The reader has perhaps observed that, the canal of 
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Necho and the wall of Sesostris excepted, the argument 
for the foregoing itinerary is exclusively drawn from the 
Hebrew writers. Zey give us (1.) Pithom, the eastern 
port of the canal, as a store city built by their ancestors ; 
(2.) the Yam Suph, sea of freshwater plants, Tongue of 
the Egyptian Sea; (3.) the name Shur, for the passage 
El Kantarah; (4.) the great caravan route Kadesh-Shur ; 
(5.) the true Horeb, the key to all subsequent move- 
ments; (6.) the five stations Makheloth to Moseroth, 
which prove that Kadesh was farther West than certain 
quite recent charts place it, and it is just this more 
westerly position of Kadesh that gives space between 
the Shur road and the Arabah, for the eleven stations, 
Horeb to Kadesh. 

It was not until all the decisive points in this itinerary 
were settled in the writer’s mind that he obtained the 
work of Palmer and Drake, and could compare the re- 
sults obtained from study of the Hebrew books with the 
map of these explorers. The comparison proved in the 
highest degree satisfactory. It is the Jebel Araif of their 
map that Professor Graetz identifies with Horeb. 

The full discussion of the itinerary, above outlined, 
would fill a small volume. It must meet a host of ob- 
jections, for long-rooted beliefs and prejudices die hard. 
It involves many — for the general public — entirely 
new views of the character and condition of the He- 
brews at that period. It must include also a great vari- 
ety of matter drawn from, or based on, the noble labors 
of Graetz and his co-workers during the last twenty-five 
years, to the end of elucidating the history of the Jews 
and of critically revising and amending the Masoretic 
text. Whether there is sufficient public interest in the 
topic to warrant the publication of such a work is_per- 


haps questionable. 
ALEXANDER W. THAYER. 
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yi -- ye not discern the signs of the times?” By 
this simple question, our Lorp rebuked the blind. 
ness of His hearers. It was a home-thrust, both facile 
and trenchant. It was so, however, simply because it 
was an appeal to the insight of the reason. It is the 
province of reason to look through phenomena to the 


underlying substance, or through the world’s surface. 
signs, to descry the hidden drift and power of its great 
undercurrents. This, according to our Lorp’s judg- 
ment, the Jewish leaders were able to do, and were 
blameworthy for neglecting. Of the Christian leader, 
not less of this penetration and forecast is demanded. 
It is the aim of Christianity to clarify the reason, no 
less than to cleanse the heart. Freed by the inner 
working of the Divine Spirit from biasing and _ be- 
clouding sense, the sanctified reason should be capable 
of a keener insight and a clearer forecast. They are 
necessary, if the champion of the truth is to be effec- 
tively forewarned of the dangers which gather about the 
Church from the adverse working of the world’s thought, 
—snares which are woven about her, under the craft of 
the adversary ; storms which are to burst upon her, from 
the passions of men. 

In the exercise of this rational comprehension and 
forecast, the Christian thinker should bear in mind that 
every age has its peculiar hostile characteristics. Among 
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the most striking of these are its special attitude toward 
the truth, and its method of assailing it. These change 
with every distinct advance in the ages from savagery to- 
ward civilisation. Whenever and wherever idolatry and 
barbarism have prevailed, Christianity and the Church 
have been met by open hostility and violence. For a 
time, at least, — how long we know not, —all that is past. 
Under the growth of Christian civilisation with its ad- 
venturous thought and advancement in science and art, 
the method of anti-christian error has been changed as 
well as chastened. But though milder, it is none the 
less malignant. The bold defiance and the daring as- 
sault have only given place to the crafty flag-of-truce and 
the covert mine; to the alien and false alliance, and to 
treacherous tampering with the garrison. The policy of 
the Zezt Gezst is not violence, but artifice; not overthrow, 
but subversion. In other words, it is now the master 
art of the adversary, to turn against Christianity through 
her professed friends, the very progress which she her- 
self has created; the very skill, learning, and philoso- 
phy, which owe their being, breadth, and power to her 
insight and inspiration. The times fulfil with startling 
aptness and force, the prophecy of our Lorp, “ A man’s 
foes shall be they of his own house.” Hence, it is now 
no open array of infidel encyclopzediasts, that thunders 
at our gates; but rather the trusted warder or guards- 
man, who parleys with the enemy, and through some un- 
heeded postern introduces him, under fair disguise, into 
the very heart of the citadel. We have not now to re- 
pel the brutal assaults of a Voltaire or a Paine; but 
rather to countermine against the sceptical speculations 
of professedly Christian thinkers. 

The two great, subversive evils which the Church has 
to encounter at the present time —alike unchristian 
and anti-christian — are secularism, or worldly conform- 
ity; and rationalism, or philosophical compromise. The 
former is the most native, insidious, and wide-spread. 
It is to some extent even parent to the other. Hence 
itis the most dangerous and the most pressing in its 
need for counteraction, But as it concerns the preacher 
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and the people in their practical living, and is an ample 
theme by itself, its discussion must be waived for the 
present. Our attention, here, must be directed to the 
other evil, or to the attitude and movements of “ Mod- 
ern Thought,” or modern philosophy, with regard to 
Christian theology and the Catholic Faith. The discus. 
sion of the subject will, in some part, hinge upon the 
character of certain philosophico- theological works, 
which are at present, to a greater or less degree, attract- 
ing the attention of clerical thinkers. 

“Modern Thought,” in its philosophical field of oper. 
ations against Christianity and the Catholic Faith, has, 
as it were, entrenched itself in a sort of “ quadrilateral,” 
the complete enceznte sweeping around from a material. 
istic atheism, which evicts Gop from the universe by 
thrusting nature or matter into His place, to a tran- 
scendental pantheism, which quite as effectively, but 
through an idealistic subtlety, discharges the universe of 
Gop, by resolving Him into a universal thought or will, 
immanent in all things; not transcending them. Its 
four strongholds at the several angles, however, are cer- 
tain forms of Materialism, Evolutionism, Idealism, and 
Rationalism. Two of these, Evolutionism and Rational- 
zsm, are, at the present time, the more aggressive and 
violent. Transcendental idealism is the more subtle 
and dangerous. The four, however, are really included 
in two leading systems, Sexsationalism, or Experiential. 
zsm, and Pure Rationalism, or German Transcendental- 
zsm. The former holds to the doctrine of knowledge 
through experience only, or the knowledge of things 
simply as they appear in the sense and the understand- 
ing. The latter makes the reason, as the intuitive fac- 
ulty, both dominant in the human mind and transcend- 
ent over experience ; it is se/f-conscious, as well as con- 
scious of the experience; and in its own insight knows 
and reveals the ground, nature, and philosophy of the 
experience. Both are, nevertheless, substantially agreed 
in excluding the Supernatural, or whatever is above and 
beyond nature, from the field of human knowledge; the 
one by having zone, and the other by having it um- 
known. 
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Of these four schemes, Mate vialions — both the cos- 
mical, which makes nature or the cosmos a sort of 
blind, necessitated mechanism, of which matter is the 
origin and substance, and the psychological, which re- 
solves all thinking into mere cerebration, and makes 
mind a functional secretion of the brain—is so flatly 
opposed to the universal consciousness of mankind, and 
to the ground principles of all religion both natural and 
revealed, that it may be practically counted out of the 
present discussion. It is too weak to overthrow Chris- 
tianity; it is too gross and repugnant to be engrafted 
into it. They are too irreconcilable to allow of either 
fusion or alliance. 

With evolutionism the case is different. In neither 
of its phases is it favorable to revealed religion; in one 
it is subversive. Cosmic evolutionism, or the doctrine 
of the evolution of the higher organisation from the 
lower under the influence of environment, natural selec- 
tion, and the survival of the fittest, either ultimately coin- 
cides with materialism, or diverges from it, only in con- 
ceding the possible existence of a Creator back of and 
for the first substance, form, and movement, in which 
the universal march of evolution began. In the latter 
case, while it may plausibly sustain some rationalistic 
form of Theism, and may even put on Christian airs, it 
has no place for a revelation and the Incarnation, as 
they are held by Christianity and the Catholic Church. 
To find any recognition in its scheme, these cardinal 
facts in theology and the Catholic Faith, must be philo- 
sophically transformed so that no traces of the super- 
natural shall appear in them. In other words, they must 
be reconstructed in harmony with “ Modern Thought.” 
Religious or theologic evolution naturally follows in the 
train of cosmic evolution, but with a sharper antago- 
nism to Christianity: forecast, comprehensiveness, unity, 
must be predicated of the Divine plan in the creation. 
If, then, the law of cosmical being and movement be 
evolution, why not, also, the law of human society and 
its institutions? If man himself be an evolution from 
the anthropoid ape, as that may be from a batrachian, 
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and this, perhaps, from the forked mandragora, then 
why not marriage and government and religion; the In- 
carnation, Christianity, and the Holy Sacraments, mere 
evolutions, and not Divine institutions? Hence, ac. 
cording to the theologic evolutionist, Fadazism — or, as 
it is their fancy to style it, M/osazsm — was simply a 
spontaneous evolution, under the influence of that sub- 
creator environment, from some lower form, patriarchal 
or pagan; Christianity is, again, a higher evolution from 
that, and, for aught we know, the religion of the future 
will be an evolved advancement from that. Speaking 
more definitely, and following in substance the theory 
of Dr. Kuenen, set forth in his Refzgion of Lsrael to the 
Fall of the Fewish State, a work which might have been 
called Zhe [{estoric Evolution of Mosaism, we are to 
suppose that the Israelites were originally fetichists, and 
from that passed to a form of polytheism, worshipping 
Fahveh as one among a plurality of gods. During the 
Sinaitic period an advance was made when Moses, who 
may have been a monotheist, set up Fahveh as preémi- 
nently the “tribal god,” and put forth in some rudi- 
mentary shape what were afterwards formulated as the 
“Ten Commandments,” thus connecting the religious 
idea with the moral life of the nation. During the pe- 
riod of the Judges, the people, as struggling to become, 
either as agriculturists or herdsmen, fixed occupants of 
the soil, and forced into greater coherence by a formi- 
dable environment of war and extermination, made under 
the leading of the Prophetic Order a distinct advance. 
The idea of a common national existence was evolved, 
and with it the monarchical idea, out of which duly came 
the monotheistic idea, Fakveh becoming at once the na- 
tional divinity and the one only true Gop for all nations. 
Later, under the monarchy, arose a struggle for existence 
or preéminence between the Prophetic and the Priestly 
Orders, the latter prevailing under the law of “ the survival 
of the fittest,” and assisting in the evolution of the Law 
with its blending of the civil and religious, the ethical 
and the ritual. This most pregnant comprehension and 
compromise was— rather to the confounding of our 
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faith in Mosaic morality — brought into acceptance and 
sudden authority by the art of the Priesthood in laying 
the draft of the scheme before King Josiah as a long 
lost, but accidentally recovered, copy of the writings of 
their great traditional Law-giver, Moses. Following out 
the theory, the effect of the destruction of the nation 
and the Babylonish captivity was to evolve from the 
sufferings, the desires, and the hopes of the people, the 
idea of a Messiah and a Messianic deliverance and re- 
establishment. Finally, when Jesus had come, and in so 
many ways personally realised the idea of the Messiah, 
but failed to reéstablish the kingdom, nothing would be 
more natural than the evolution, in the minds of His 
chosen followers and the Apostolic Church, of the idea 
of a purely spiritual kingdom, whose bounds should be 
coincident with the limits of the human race. 

This scheme has no place for the supernatural. It 
reduces religion wholly to the level of the natural, — we 
might rather say, destroys it altogether; for under any 
proper definition of religion it goes without the saying, 
that there is no more a religion without the Supernatu- 
ral, than a philosophy without a Nature. It also changes 
all the primary means and Divine institutions of religion 
into mere evolutions or developments, — growths, trans- 
formations, avtzfices. Hence, Divine inspiration becomes 
simply the enthusiasm of genius, inspired by its environ- 
ment; a Divine revelation turns out to be a mere pop- 
ular superstition or a politic artifice of the Priesthood ; 
miracles become either the credulous fancies of the peo- 
ple, or legendary exaggerations of facts ; prophecy, where 
itis not a mere simulated prediction of events already 
historic, is mere rational forecast or successful guessing. 
Thus, from both Judaism and Christianity are swept 
away all claim to a direct Divine origin and authority. 

If more were needed to show how utterly subversive 
this scheme is of the Catholic Faith, it is only necessary 
to note the fact that it has no place whatever for the 
Incarnation. The Blessed Virgin Mary can be nothing 
more than a survival of the fittest, and an evolution, un- 
der a favorable environment, of the perfect woman. Our 
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Blessed Lorp Himself is, in like manner, only an evolu. 
tion of the perfect man, there being in Him no distinct 
Divine entity, unless the alleged Divinity in Him was 
itself a riper, or, perhaps, consummate evolution of a 
primitive Divine principle in man himself. Perhaps 
even the whole story of the Curist may be nothing more 
than an evolution of some ancient solar myth. Yet this 
is substantially the scheme as advocated by Kuenen, Ka. 
lisch, Colenso, Robertson Smith, and others. 

Notwithstanding, then, later Evolutionism may plausi- 
bly disclaim any sceptical predilections, it certainly be. 
comes the clergy of the Church to look very sharply into 
its nature, tendencies, and ultimate outcome, before they 
allow it any place in their philosophy or theology. Two 
things alone ought with them to serve as a bar to its ac- 
ceptance, the first, that it is yet without proper scientific 
proof for any of its leading postulates, and the second, 
that to be consistent, it must be evolution for the rational 
spirit of man no less than for his physical organisation, 
the several steps being substantially these: rational mind, 
an evolution from the mere sense intellect in man; that, 
an evolution from the lower animal, sense intelligence; 
that, again, an evolution from the instinct of the worm 
and the reptile; that, an evolution from mere plant sensi- 
tiveness ; that, still farther back, an evolution from some 
higher form of activity in inorganic matter, perhaps crys- 
tallisation ; and, through different stages, that, an evolu- 
tion from primal matter, that is to say, mznd and matter 
originally one and the same, — dense materialism the 
whole of it! The only thing needed to crown its folly 
and presumption is this, that it should carry out the 
scheme and assume Gop Himself to be not the beginning, 
but the end of the series of movements; primal matter in 
evolutionary potentiality being the only First Cause, and 
Gop being, in the far-off future, simply the consummate 
evolution of a perfect spirit from the last and highest 
advance, or the fittest survival, of finite mind. 

Turning now to Zvanscendentalism, it is to be noted 
that the term must be understood here in a restricted 
sense, as representative of the Spurzous (or Defaulting) 
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Transcendentalism of the German Idealists. The term 
transcendental is philosophically opposed to empirical 
or experiential. An empirical philosophy recognises no 
such thing as a knowledge outside of experience. All 
that can be known must be known through the sense 
and the understanding in the experience. Transcen- 
dental philosophy claims that the reason, as the faculty 
for intuition, is superior to both the sense and the un- 
derstanding, and supplies a knowledge that transcends 
experience. It is the prime function of the reason to 
supply by intuitive cognition those primary, self-evident, 
universal truths which transcend the facts of experience, 
determine how they must be if they are to be, and makes 
an explanation or philosophy of them possible, when 
they are. These primary or fundamental truths, while 
they enter into experience, are not of, or from, experi- 
ence, but are a przori to it, and so condition, or deter- 
mine it. They are thus transcendental; and the reason 
is their seer and prophet. Through it and them only is 
it possible to have in human knowledge, science, art, 
and philosophy. 

It is the chief merit of the German Transcendentalists 
that, alike in the Subjective-Objective Idealism of Kant; 
the absolute subjective Idealism of Fichte; and the Ide- 
alistic Identityism of Hegel’s all embracing and all-pro- 
ducing logic, this grand, transcendental function of the 
reason has been clearly discriminated and established. 
Whatever errors of their own may have attended it; this 
achievement was the rescue of philosophy from the 
thraldom of both bald Materialism and equivocating 
Empiricism. But it was the misfortune of German 
Transcendentalism, that as a violent reaction, under the 
most prejudicial religious influences, from the materialis- 
ing sensationalism of Locke, it stopped short of true 
transcendentalism. Nature and philosophy might find 
aground in the reason; but not the Supernatural and 
religion. The reason was freely allowed to transcend 
experience, but not nature. Of nature, man might have 
some knowledge; of the Supernatural, he was magnan- 
Imously permitted to believe much, — religion being 
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highly useful as a regulative element in society; but as 
for anything more, it was simply the Unknowable, 
Hence, there was no proper place in their philosophy for 
revealed religion and the true Gop, at once personal and 
transcendent. With Aawz, the idea of Gop is only a 
regulative principle of the reason; according to Fichte, 
the moral order of the world is the only god; and to 
Hegel, if he is or can be rightly understood, “ Gon is not 
a person, but personality itself; z. ¢, the universal per. 
sonality which realises itself in every human conscious. 
ness as so many separate thoughts of an eternal mind.” 
“Out of the world, therefore, there is no Gop; and so 
also apart from the universal consciousness of man there 
is no Divine consciousness or personality.” Gop is, in 
fact, simply the complete process of thought, according 
to the Hegelian logic; “a process ever going on, but 
never accomplished; nay, the Divine consciousness is 
absolutely one with the advancing consciousness of man- 
kind.” [AZorell, 473, 477.] This is simply /dealstic Pan- 
thetsm,—a form of scepticism underlying the thought 
of writers who, like Royce in his Religzous Aspect of 
Philosophy, betray no knowledge of any Deity save only 
the universal thought or universal Will; and substan- 
tially involving the doctrine of the “ Immanence of Gop,” 
as vigorously advocated by Professor Allen in his Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought, and Professor Fiske in 
his /dea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge, — 
the latter, by the way, being at once a pronounced Evo- 
lutionist, and a delighted endorser of Professor Allen's 
Immanencism. This is, of itself, enough to show how 
much the growing attention now bestowed on Hegel, or 
rather a transmuted Hegelism, and the disposition of a 
certain class of philosophising thinkers in the Church 
to introduce more or less of his philosophy into their 
theological speculations, must be deprecated. How ag- 
gressive this tendency is, may be seen from Professor Al- 
len’s simple category of favorite thinkers; frs¢, Clement 
of Alexandria; then Sch/ezermacher, who closely resem- 
bles Clement, “both in his general attitude and in the 
principles he set forth” [p. 429]; then Hrcet, “ Schleier- 
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macher’s successor in order of thought,” Hegel, who, ac- 
cording to Professor Allen, “stands for the restoration of 
the Athanasian or Nicene formula, as having its ground in 
the reason, which is also the vehicle of revelation,” par- 
ticularly in his rational exposition of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as superior to the antecedent idea which “the 
clear vision of the XVIII. century had rejected.” Curi- 
ously significant of this Hegel drift is the evident eager- 
ness with which the Faribault Professor, to whom also 
Hegel stands as “ The vindicator of the Nicene doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity!” hastens to defend him against 
the apprehended ill consequences to American Hegelism, 
from Professor Allen’s apparent endorsement of Hegel. 
Why such a difference between Hegel in Minnesota and 
Massachusetts ? 

The other natural and necessary outcome of Kant’s 
Transcendentalism — as indeed it is also of its opposite, 
Spencer’s Experientialism—is Agnosticism and Rational- 
ism. Of Agnosticism —the philosophical “ know-noth- 
ingism ” of the times —little need be said, as it is not so 
much a philosophy as a deceptive neutral attitude in phi- 
losophy, due either to indifference or scepticism. Prac- 
tically it is Equivocal Atheism, or scepticism without 
“the courage of its convictions.” It stands faltering be- 
tween Experiential Materialism and Spurious Transcen- 
dentalism; and, leaning on both, mutters its doubt: “ If 
there be nothing beyond matter, or if nothing can be 
known beyond the natural, Gop can only be a religious 
faith or a theological postulate ; and, therefore, it is both 
unphilosophical to affirm His existence, and unsafe to 
deny it.” And so it stands, 


Letting 7 dare not wait upon J would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 


A thing so enervate and absurd has little power either 
to subvert or pervert Christianity. 

More importance attaches to Rationalism, since it 
concerns itself more with revealed religion than philos- 
ophy, and in the field of Biblical criticism has distin- 
guished itself by its open and unsparing attacks on 
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Christianity. As evolutioniom is simply materialism j in 
search for a cause of all things in matter itself, so ra. 
tionalism is little other than German Transcendentalism 
following up its exclusion of reason ‘from the Super. 
natural, by endeavoring to eliminate from Revelation 
and Revealed Religion everything which it regards as 
super-rational. The process of its derivation may easily 
be traced out. Reason, in its transcendence, is suffered 
absolutely to dominate over experience, but is forbidden 
to stand in any similar manner higher than the merely 
natural. This, of course, shuts up and seals the Super. 
natural from the eye of human knowledge, and makes 
Gop, if He exists, the absolutely unknown and _ unknow. 
able. But, inasmuch as man is unable to escape the 
idea of Gop, and as religion is a practical necessity in 
human society, Transcendentalism allows them to re. 
main as matters of mere faith, and attempts, through 
an idealistic reconstruction of Christianity and_ the 
Church, to make them supply the needed religious ele- 
ments. Rationalism, however, starting from the same 
assumption, — that Reason cannot transcend Nature,— 
argues that the natural is the only rational or reason- 
able; and hence, that if there be a Gop, He can only 
be known in and through the natural, and must be 
accepted only so far as is naturally reasonable. But, 
unlike the great Transcendentalists, taking no account 
of the value of the religious idea as “a regulative prin- 
ciple,” the rationalist is little concerned about either pro- 
viding a new religion or making the old suffice. His 
aim has rather been to overthrow “the latter by destroying 
the revelation on which it rests. To this end, rational- 
ism —and it finds a hearty ally in religious evolution- 
ism —endeavors to eliminate every vestige of the Su- 
pernatural from the Holy Scriptures, either by boldly 
excluding it, or by cunningly resolving it into what it 
considers the rationally natural, or the “naturally reason- 
able. This has been the special work of what has been 
aptly termed the “ Destructive Criticism.” In all this, 
the fault, or rather the vice, of rationalism is this, that 
claiming to be guided solely by the reason, it subjects 
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Revelation and Religion to the demands of Reason-in- 
experience only, but refuses to recognise the fact that 
under the very eye of that reason there are things 
which can be coguzsed by the rational spirit, which it 
does not yet comprehend, or which can never be com- 
prehended by it; things which come into experience 
simply as facts in actuality but not totality; objects of 
knowledge like far-off, inaccessible peaks, which may be 
seen but not scaled; seas on which one may sail, though 
he cannot trace their sinuous shores or sound their 
depths; stars in the infinitudes of space, which shine 
clearer than the farthing candles in our hands, but whose 
disks we cannot traverse with our theodolites and Gun- 
ter’s chains. It refuses, also, the fact that with reason, 
adequate evidence of the remote is as valid proof as the 
more immediate appearances of the near; that with the 
exception of here and there a golden thread of immedi- 
ate apprehension, the great web of human knowledge is 
woven of testimony; and, indeed, that things which can- 
not be rationally explained may be reasonably evident 
through testimony. 

It is time, however, to come to the application of the 
preceding line of thought. I have indicated German 
Transcendentalism as the more subtle and dangerous of 
these philosophies. Certainly, at the present time, it is 
the later drift or swirl of “ Modern Thought;” it is vig- 
orously put forward in the most fresh and attractive 
dress, by an especially acute, cultivated, and vigorous 
class of minds; and it wins its way the more easily, be- 
cause it wears so enticing an air of religious breadth and 
toleration, and of philosophical finish and finality. The 
insidiousness and power of its hold on certain minds; 
the ingenuity and earnestness with which it or its result- 
ant doctrines may be advocated ; and the variety of its 
phases of hostility to the Church and her Catholic The- 
ology, may, perhaps, as well as in any other way, be gath- 
ered from a somewhat critical notice of Professor Allen’s 
Continuity of Christian Thought as one of the more strik- 
ing of a number of recent works pervaded by what is 
somewhat ostentatiously styled “ Modern Thought.” 

32 
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of the writer it may be freely said he is a quick, bright 
thinker, a ready master of good strong English, fluent and 
forcible in statement, taking his own positions with ad. 
venturous decision, launching his attack against those an. 
tagonistic with chivalric San, and in his headlong charge 
even stooping low in his saddle, and with a sudden Swoop 
of his arm clasping you and lifting you to his saddle-bow, 
to be borne onward, “will ye, nil ye,” into the thick of 
the fight. While cheerfully paying this tribute to the 
writer as such; it must not be taken as spoken in praise 
of the work. Its very ability, address, art, or whatever 
else one may choose to call it, only make it the more dan- 
gerous. It is all the more dangerous for the wider cur- 
rency likely to be given it by criticism in which the edge 
of censure is adroitly turned by previous praise, as to us 
seems in one case certainly to have been done. That 
the writer himself honestly believes his own theory, we 
do not question; as little do we doubt his failure to 
give us the calm, judicial, scholarly study which the truth 
of history, the gravity of the subject, and the needs of 
the Church demanded. It ought, then, as doubtless 
the writer himself desires, to be on all sides subjected 
to searching, though not uncandid, criticism. 

In venturing upon such a criticism so far as is practi- 
cable here, it may be suggested, frs¢, that for the class 
of readers to whom it more especially addresses itself, the 
book is defective in several particulars. Depending so 
largely as it does on the method of dogmatic assertion or 
statement, it is unfortunate that it does not distinguish 
more clearly between the author’s own views and those 
he attributes to his favorite Father, unless, as appears to 
be the fact, they are identical. This defect exposes one 
to the danger of criticising Professor Allen, when the 
axe should be laid at the root of the Clementine theology 
alone. Furthermore, its method and style, while finely 
adapted to the temporary purposes of the popular lec- 
ture, in which surface brilliance is often the sole need, 
are neither sufficiently cautious nor studied for the printed 
treatise, which is to be leisurely perused and deliberately 
weighed according to its solid worth rather than its taking 
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ways. he wrzter's ordeal is worse than that of the 
speaker. A third still more unfortunate defect is its 
entire lack of localising references or citations in form. 
The writer's dashing method of stating the views of the 
Fathers naturally creates a doubt as to either his candor 
or his correctness, which only a reference to their z- 
sissima verba can remove. He forgets, also, that as 
broaching a scheme which attacks a long established 
and widely accepted Catholic theology, it devolves on 
himself to collect and present the requisite references 
and citations. It is unfair to impose that work on his 
readers. He who proposes to pull down my house must 
show the proper warrant himself. It is not my business 
to find it. Besides, were it even proper for his readers 
to verify his statements for themselves, he forgets that, 
as the rule, the clergy, who are to be his principal read- 
ers, neither have, nor are able to have, libraries at all 
adequate to this work of Patristic verification. Unless, 
then, they are expected to take the whole on trust, in 
blind deference to the author's position, they should have 
been supplied with the proper citations in the book 
itself. 

The work, however, is open to graver defects of a 
historical nature. As a tractate on Zhe Continuity of 
Christian Thought, its method should be no less histor- 
ical than critical. Hence, it should certainly start with, 
and give due preéminence to, the frs¢ sources of Chris- 
tian thought. Strange to say, however, except as a sort 
of incidental reference made to S. John the Evangelist, 
the writer passes over the New Testament Scriptures, 
and, with a leap like the spang of the kangaroo, plunges 
bodily into the century-later writings of an Alexandrine 
Father. Had our Lorp and S. Paul — himself the first 
Christian theologian of his age — nothing to do with 
originating and formulating Christian thought? Are 
we to understand that this important work was reserved 
for an Alexandrine “fulness of time,” and for a Hel- 
lenising thinker of the III. century? Be that as it may, 
Professor Allen boldly starts with Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and hinges everything on his philosophico-theolog- 
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ical speculations. Really. it onaiid seem that his on 
should have been entitled Zhe Nature and Course of 
Clementine Christian Thought, or, perhaps still better, 
“ Modern Thought” in Clement of Alexandria. Or, if 
his per saltum method is admissible, why not with better 
justice lengthen the leap, and begin with S. Augustine? 
He was a theologian of a riper age, of no less varied at- 
tainments, and indissolubly associated with the only form 
of Christian thought which has since preserved not only 
its continuity, but its universality through the ages, — as 
the other has not done. Or is it an objection that S. Au- 
gustine affords no Patristic authority for this “ Modern 
Thought ” — is on the other side? 

Where, again, is the historical consistency of setting 
aside with a mere fillip, that gap in the continuity of this 
Clementine “ Christian Thought” caused by the rise and 
yet unbroken predominance of Augustinian “ Christian 
Thought”? When Professor Allen finds it confronting 
him, and avers that “ The principle of historical contin- 
uity was not violated when Greek thought was translated 
into the theological idiom of the Latin mind,” and so 
clears the chasm with another of his flying leaps, we are 
reminded of the French mo¢ on the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava, “ C'est magnifique; mais ce west 
pas la guerre ;” — it is right deftly done, but it is neither 
critically nor historically. the right thing to do. The 
continuity of this Clementine theology was broken when 
Greek thought was supplanted by Latin thought in the 
Augustinian theology. I say supplanted, for the phrase 
“translated into the theological idiom of the Latin mind” 
is a mere euphemism. According to Professor Allen's 
own showing, the two theologies were as wide apart as 
conflicting “immanence” and “transcendence” could 
well make them. As for this “translated” Gree thought, 
otherwise Augustinian theology, saving its “.daptation, 
according to Professor Allen, as a “ deterioration ” of the 
former, to “ the second childhood which was overtaking 
the old civilisation, and for the first childhood in the his. 
tory of the new,” it gets little at his hands but a contin- 
uity of hard knocks, which by no means accord with its 
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importance to his “ Continuity of Christian Thought” as 
being the “missing” link between Clement and Schéeter- 
macher. The truth is, looking at this Latin gap between 
the two, the title of his book should have been Zhe Rese, 
Substdence, and Recent Recovery of Alexandrine or Greck 
Thought. 

In this connection, it may be urged, further, that it 
does not appear consistent with either the breadth or 
impartiality of history to recognise, as Professor Allen 
does, the mighty transfer of ecclesiastical predominance 
from the East to the West as a providential means of 
securing for Christianity and the Church the organic 
unity, strength, and progress necessary to their triumph 
over the nations, so utterly impossible under Greek sub- 
tlety, impracticability, and divisiveness, and at the same 
time to ignore completely that other and equally impor- 
tant aim of Divine Providence, the rescue of Christian 
thought from the philosophical compromises, theological 
contention, and heretic fruitfulness of the Greek mind, 
and its reéstablishment under the better auspices of the 
plain, straight-forward, matter-of-fact comprehensiveness 
and vigor of Roman intellect and devotion. Indeed, the 
only just conclusion would seem to be that the decline of 
the Alexandrine theology — a fact conceded by Professor 
Allen — was due to its vice of philosophising, and that 
the transfer of Christian predominance and power to 
Rome was as much for the sake of truth in doctrine as 
of organic strength and completeness. 

It is not pleasant to fault seriously so evidently earnest 
and well-intentioned a thinker as Professor Allen ; but in 
another direction his overpowering philosophical bias, his 
tendency to over-hasty generalisation, and, perhaps, a 
constitutional taste for a bold, vivacious, free-hand treat- 
ment of his themes, have led him into another violation 
of both historical and critical accuracy. He does not 
correctly represent the views of the typical thinkers 
whom he passes in review, particularly Clement of Alex- 
andriaand S. Augustine. He neither draws his conclu- 
sions from their thought in its entirety, nor is he quite 
capable of touching even their true views without leav- 
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ing a decided impress of his own upon them. In fact 
he Adlenizes everything, — and he does it brilliantly. In 
his hands Clementine thought becomes a theological 
“symphony in white; ” that of S. Augustine is, whatever 
it is, in black, and that no symphony, but rather a black- 
key fugue upon the dread sovereignty of a transcendent 
Deity. But the result is not just and equal. The Fari- 
bault Professor, in the Church Eclectic, admits this un- 
fairness to S. Augustine; the Racine Doctor shows, in 
the CuurcH Review, how one-sided a use he makes of 
Clement. As for other ecclesiastics and theologians, they 
are here and there sketched with no small freshness and 
vigor, but with a touch and tone more or less affected by 
the side of the question of “immanence” and “ tran- 
scendence ” on which they range themselves. The truth 
is, if Professor Allen has not been fairly run away with 
by his favorite notion, he does his best to have it run 
away with his readers. 

It is time, however, to turn the attention more ex- 
pressly to certain ading points in Continucty of Chris- 
tian Thought, which are in doctrinal conflict with Chris- 
tian thought as it has been, and is commonly accepted. 
It is to be noticed, #rs¢, that Holy Scripture has practi- 
cally nothing to do with the book. Its ground is what 
is assumed to be the Hellenising Clementine view of 
Christianity. The whole discussion hinges upon the 
doctrine of the “ Divine Immanence,” particularly as op- 
posed to the “ Divine transcendence.” The first page of 
the book betrays the animus of the whole. Theological 
doctrine, it argues, necessarily changes with changed 
views of Gop. The traditional conception of Gop which 
has come down to us is undergoing a momentous change. 
The idea that Gop is transcendent is giving place to 
that of His immanence. This involves equally momen- 
tous changes in every department of thought. Espe- 
cially is this true of its effect on theology. The book is 
expected to show what these changes must be, if we go 
back to the theology of those early Alexandrine thinkers 
in whose minds the “ Divine Immanence ” was the un- 
derlying and dominant thought. Changes portentous 
enough they are, according to its showing. 
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Another curious fact is, that, although it is the ground 
factor in Professor Allen’s work, “immanence,” as ap- 
plied to the Deity, is left undefined. On the other 
hand, there is no want of effort to show what His tran- 
scendence is regarded as being. A sort of kaleidoscopic 
view is given it; each turn of the instrument presenting 
a darker picture than the other. According to Profes- 
sor Allen, Gop, as transcendent, is represented as not 
only above the world by His moral perfection; He is 
also separated from it by infinite reaches of space. He 
is localised as a physical essence in that remoteness. 
Having created the world by His omnipotence, He se- 
cludes Himself from connection with it. The tie which 
unites Gop to Nature is broken. Gop is on one side of 
a mighty chasm, and man is on the other. But if this is 
“transcendence,” what is “immanence”? Are we to 
understand that it is the precise antithesis of the other? 
However this may be, this tenderly undefined imma- 
nence is, according to Professor Allen, the corner-stone 
of Clementine Christian Thought, and the other is the 
very datmonx of Augustinian Theology. Nor does S. 
Augustine get credit for insight and breadth enough to 
hold to the Divine immanence at all. Even his explicit 
avowal of the doctrine, quoted by Professor Allen, is, 
like the masterly statement of S. Thomas Aquinas also, 
summarily flirted aside, as only an exceptional glance 
of higher thought, “which served him in his epoch of 
transition,” or marked a certain stage of his swinging, 
Brownson-like, around the circle of his various specula- 
tions. This is,— well, let us say, audacity. 

But what are the transcendence and immanence which 
play such an important part in this Continutty of Chris- 
tian Thought? Krauth and Fleming, quoting Moreld, 
say, “Immanence implies the unity of the intelligent 
principle in creation, in the creation itself, and, of course, 
includes in it every form of pantheism. Transcendence 
implies the existence of a separate Divine intelligence, 
and of another and spiritual state of being, intended to 
perfectionate our own.” The definition is condensed, if 
not imperfect. It indicates, however, correctly in His 
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transcendence, Gop’s distinct personal existence, con. 
sidered as in a rational and spiritual sense, prior, apart 
from, and superior to the whole finite creation; and 
shows also the close relation of the immanence now so 
much insisted on, with pantheism either idealistic or ma. 
terialistic, — Gop, according to that, being in all things 
as either only a universal Ego, universal Consciousness, 
universal Will, universal Personality, universal principle 
of intelligence, universal law, or, perhaps, nature, — any- 
thing and everything but the One True Gop. But in- 
stead of His being thus, or in any other mode, either 
exclusively immanent or immanent as opposed to tran- 
scendent, the truth appears rather to be this: that Gop 
is do¢h transcendent and immanent; transcendent in His 
spiritual essence and Divine personality; immanent, or 
in all things, in the sense, that His out-going creative 
volition, or potency, is that by which they were made 
and in which they consist [Psa/m xc. 2]. The tran- 
scendence is personal; the immanence is virtual, or poten- 
tial. The one is the complement of the other; but not 
the latter coequal or coeval with the former. 

No small importance attaches to the view to be taken 
of immanence, not only because Professor Allen’s Con- 
tinutty of Christian Thought turns upon it, but also 
because of its own dangerous tendencies. If, for exam. 
ple, Gop is only immanent; if He is merely in all things 
but in no way apart from, independent of, and supreme 
over things, why is not every finite being or thing, not 
so much a manifestation, as a part of the Deity; and 
why is not the aggregate of all things — the Kosmos, 
with the A/anzfest as the Corpus Mundi, and the /mma- 
nent as the Anima Mundi—the whole of Gop; the only 
Gop? But is not this a sufficient ground for all pan- 
theism, polytheism, and even fetichism? Again, if Gop 
be thus immanent only, then either He is not eternal or 
the Kosmos also is. But if the Kosmos is eternal, mat- 
ter which, as its physical substance, holds so large a 
place in the nature of things, must also be eternal. Is 
not this to destroy all distinctions between matter and 
mind, nature and Gop? 
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To apply the doctrine more particularly to its theolog- 
ical side: if Gop, as immanent in all things, is immanent 
in man, then how has man come to be a fallen being ; 
how is he ¢4e sinner; or, for that matter, what is sin? 
Or, still further, how, with no transcendent personality 
in Gop, can there be any Supernatural, and if no Super- 
natural, how can there be any inspiration or revelation 
according to the Christian idea? More than this, how 
can there be any proper Incarnation? Or was the In- 
carnation simply an enlarging or intensifying of the mod- 
icum of Divine immanence in man, —in one particular 
man; and if so, was Jesus the Gop-Man, or merely the 
Man-Gop? In short, discharge the Divine idea of a true 
transcendence, and what becomes of all the grand super- 
natural facts set forth in the Holy Scriptures? Or what 
of those Scriptures, as in any sense sacred or authorita- 
tive writings, especially, as their one dominant assump- 
tion is, that of the transcendent personality of the One 
True Gop? 

Something of what becomes of these Scripture facts 
and truths under the theory of immanence, either exclu- 
sive or dominant, may be seen by looking at some of its 
out-workings in Zhe Continutty of Christian Thought. 
First, then, what is inspiration? “It is no arbitrary 
action of Gop upon the human faculties, but rather the 
high exhibition of that capacity with which the human 
constitution is endowed, in virtue of its Divine afflia- 
tion.” “It has the same general character in the sacred 
writers that it has among the Greek philosophers” (p. 
59). But what is this more than the inspiration of gen- 
ius in the realm of science and art? 

Secondly, what is revelation? According to this Clem- 
entine Christian thought, “ The highest products of the 
reason are the fruit of Divine revelation.” There is no 
difference “ between natural and revealed religion; be- 
tween what man discovers and Gop reveals. All that is 
true and well said in Greek philosophy was as truly 
given by Divine revelation as was the moral truth pro- 
claimed by Jewish legislators and prophets” [p. 47]. 
The higher activities of human thought and reflection 
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are the only process by which the revelation of truth is 
conveyed to man; “a revelation which Gop is always 
making in the world” [p. 60]. But is this any such rev- 
elation as is set forth in Holy Scripture, and as has al- 
ways been held by the Church? 

Thirdly, of what is that “theology whose character- 
istics,” according to Professor Allen, “are a genuine 
catholicity, spiritual depth and freedom, a marked ration- 
ality and a lofty ethical tone,” an evolution or outcome? 
Simply, “ the alliance of Greek philosophy,” a philosophy 
which, according to Clement, “contained a direct Divine 
revelation” [p.41] “and Christian thought” [p. 42]. 
“Christianity” “grew as directly out of Greek philosophy 
as out of Hebrew prophecy” [p. 39]. And this Chris- 
tianity is found in “An earlier and purer type, when 
priesthood and altar and temple and sacrifice were re- 
garded as having been abolished ” [p. 33]. As for the 
Incarnation, it is difficult to say what it is, according to 
Professor Allen; for though no Christian doctrine could 
be more radically affected by his favorite principle of the 
“Divine immanence” than this, he carefully avoids any 
clear statement of its true character. The two vital 
questions raised by his speculations: what is the Divine 
immanence in humanity, and what is the Incarnation 
as an outcome of this immanence?—these, he leaves, 
amidst the smother of his impetuous dogmatising, “ to 
die and give no sign.” ; 

Still further, what the Holy Sacraments are according 
to this modernised Clementine theology, may be seen 
from the representation of the Holy Eucharist as not a 
channel for the conveyance of grace, and as not charged 
with any express Divine presence, — that being supplied 
by the immanence of Curist in humanity; the bread and 
wine standing simply “as metaphors of that Eternal 
Word of life conveyed by Gop in Curist to those who 
know to receive it, by the many and diverse channels of 
approach to which the soul lies open” [p. 63]. As for the 
Resurrection, it is “only a standing up again in an immor- 
tal life” [p.67], or “in greater fullness of life” [p. 167]. 
Beyond this, what of the Judgment? It “enters into the 
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work of redemption as a constructive factor:” or is “a 
present continuous element in the process of human edu- 
cation,” its purpose, “as of all Divine penalties, is reme- 
dial ” [p. 53]. As for our Lorp’s second Advent, under 
this view of the Judgment, it goes without saying, that it 
is nowhere, except as, perhaps, like the Judgment, it may 
be a present continuous element in the process of human 
education, “a something going on everywhere and at all 
times in the Church and the world.” It is, however, 
needless to pursue this line of thought further. The 
learned Racine Reviewer has sufficiently shown how large 
a part of the Catholic Faith has been either mystified or 
discarded by this painful book. 

In conclusion, we put squarely against this particular 
theology of the Divine immanence a practical objection. 
Thinkers of the class we have been considering overlook 
two plain facts antagonistic to their schemes. The /7s¢, 
that Clementine Greek thought was, at best, a light only 
for the philosophical few. As for the multitude, it was 
unavailing if not even mischievous, and, as a consequence, 
its candlestick was soon removed out of its place. It 
did not, and never could, effectually subserve the world- 
wide aims of practical Christianity. It was, hence, prov- 
identially supplanted by Latin theology, and by that, 
not as a mere parenthesis in the Christian thought of the 
ages, but as its more capable and commanding manifes- 
tation. In the second place, this movement was not 
only providential, but also necessary. A religion, to be of 
avail for the masses of mankind, must come to them as 
they are, which the more subtle philosophies can never 
do. Even its higher truths must be laid open to the 
common mind along the lines of its own simple, literal, 
matter-of-fact thought and belief, which is precisely what 
no scheme of Pure Idealism or Philosophical Immanence 
can do. Hence, it must accept without demur the ob- 
jective reality of things; the radical difference between 
mind and matter; the transcendent personality as well 
as potential immanence of the Deity; and the superna- 
tural character of revelation and the one true religion. 
This is, however, precisely what the Holy Scriptures 
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have done; what the majority of the Christian Fathers 
did; and what the great body of the universal Church is 
now doing. And it is well that they have done so, other- 
wise Christianity and the Church might, even in their 
infancy, have perished, as did the intellectual predomi. 
nance, civilisation, and even the national life of the 
Greeks, through the over-subtlety, the impracticability, 
and divisiveness of the Greek mind. 

As for our author, who, with good enough intentions, 
has done work of so much ability so brilliantly amiss, 
while we do not advise him to follow the implied counsel 
of another of his reviewers, —letting the place that 
now knows him know hence no more, — we would say of 
his Continuity of Christian Thought, revise it, “ reform 
it altogether,” or, perhaps, to use his own phraseology, 
“translate” it after the fashion in which Clementine 
Thought got translated into Roman Theology, — trans- 
late it into something less Hegelian, less Schleiermach- 
erish, less Clementine, even, into something more Scrip- 
tural, Apostolic, Catholic. 


FREDERICK S. JEWELL. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
REIGN OF EDWARD THE VI. 


History of the Church of England from the Abolition 
of the Roman Furisdiction. By RicHarp Watson 
Dixon, M. A., Vicar of Warkworth; Honorary Canon 
of Carlisle. Vol. II. Ch. XIIIL-XIV., a. v. 1547, 
1548. Vol. III., a. p. 1549-1553. London and New 
York: George Routledge and Sons. 1881, 1885. 


ANON Drxon’s learned and valuable History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
Jurisdiction has now reached its third volume. The 
importance of this work has been so readily conceded by 
the English critics that perhaps any commendatory in- 
troduction of it on our part is superfluous. Nevertheless 
we fear that it is not as well known on our side of the 
Atlantic as it doubtless is in England. 

One great merit of this work, which drew immediate 
attention to it upon the publication of the first volume 
in 1878, is the author’s exhaustive and accurate knowl- 
edge of the original documents pertaining to the period 
of the English Reformation, and his fearless impartiality 
in dealing with the facts which those documents disclose. 
The story of the resurrection of these long buried, for- 
gotten, and often decaying sources of history, reads like 
a literary romance; but the labors of the late Mr. Brew er, 
of Mr. Gairdner, and others, among the mass of State 
Papers in the Record Office, have furnished copious ma- 
terial for the reconstruction of much of the history of 
that period. To this work of reconstruction Canon 
Dixon has brought a mind well-stored, a ripe and well- 
balanced judgment, a love of truth which rises above 
any fear of the unpleasant consequences which sometimes 
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follow the telling of it, a habit of patient and thorough 
investigation and collation of evidence, and a lucid and 
concise style which is very interesting, even when the 
subject is dry. He has also the poetic faculty of repro. 
ducing to the mind the condition of affairs in the times 
of which he writes. He is neither a prejudiced partisan 
like Burnet, nor an advocate regardless of evidence like 
Froude. More minute and painstaking than the Rev. J. 
H. Blunt, in his valuable //zstory of the Reformation, he 
is even more skilful than Collier in separating the evil 
from the good in the Reformation movement, and alto- 
gether takes a more comprehensive view of the political 
and social character and results of the Reformation than 
any previous historian. 

We have selected for special notice that portion of 
Canon Dixon's work which treats of the Reign of Ed- 
ward the VI., because during that time the conflict be- 
tween England and Rome was kept in abeyance by a 
more threatening foe, or rather combination of enemies, 
which menaced not only the essential Catholicity of the 
Church of England, but her very existence as an Institu- 
tion, —a National Church. Never at any former period 
of her history had the Church been brought so low, been 
so desolate and wasted and powerless, as she was during 
the dark days of Edward VI. The reign of “ Bloody 
Mary,” as Protestant tradition has dubbed her (though 
she was not as sanguinary as her father and her sister), 
was a Providential blessing to the English Church, at 
least negatively, in checking the tide of error, spoliation, 
dissolution, and corruption. Though the tyrannical hand 
of Henry VIII. had borne cruelly upon the Church; 
though the monastic establishments were gone and their 
lands were parcelled out among a horde of newly-created 
nobility; though the clergy had been brought by fines, 
imprisonment, and “ wholesome examples,” 2. ¢., execu- 
tions, to acknowledge the Royal Supremacy, the little 
finger of which threatened to be made thicker than the 
P apal loins; yet real and substantial changes, approved 
for the most part by the nation, had been effected for the 
better in the Church of England, changes which left the 
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Church undeniably Catholic in doctrine and discipline, as 
well as in worship. Side by side with shameless plun- 
dering of monastic property, and often of parochial and 
cathedral property, the tendency of the doctrinal and 
ritual changes of Henry’s reign were strictly conserva- 
tive. The Old Catholics, as we may properly call them, 
retained a firm hold upon Henry’s confidence to the last, 
and their leader, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was 
more influential than Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer to- 
gether. Canon Dixon does not need to go out of his 
way to vindicate the character of Gardiner, and that vin- 
dication is successfully made in the course of the narra- 
tive. Foxe and his followers have blackened the great 
Bishop of Winchester to their hearts’ content, and pos- 
terity has inherited their legacy of hatred, but Canon 
Dixon says : — 

Whatever inconsistency, or at least whatever changes of opinion this 
prelate may have shown in after times, he seems to have been through- 
out the reigns, both of Henry and Edward, the only high ecclesiastic 
who thoroughly knew his own mind. For this one quality, valuable in 
such a revolution, the Church owes him remembrance. He had wit- 
nessed with approbation the measures of the late reign (Henry’s): the 
ousting of the Pope, the ruin of the monasteries, and even the destruc- 
tion of shrines and images, so far as the distinction was made good 
between those that were superstitiously abused and those that were 
not. Perhaps he had been subdued in some measure by the force of 
the great tyrant, who was wont to boast that none but himself could 
manage the high and singular Winchester. The mind, the charity, the 
temper of Gardiner, all were logical. . . . Gardiner now* took his 
stand upon the settlement which Henry had left, a settlement which 
Henry vainly termed a Pacification, and according to which the Cath- 
olic system was to be preserved amidst all mutations, and a line drawn 
beyond which the tide of innovation should not flow. This settlement 
he saw about to be overturned by the men whom Henry had appointed 
to maintain it [vol. ii., pp. 418, 419]. 


In fact, there were seething elements of revolution and 
destruction gathering force during Henry’s reign, but 
the Tudor tyrant was able to keep them all in due re- 
straint, while he took the part of sole revolutionist him- 
self. They must be content to serve as his unscrupulous 
agents, or take the consequences. But when Henry was 
dead these subordinates became the principals, and we 


* In the beginning of Edward’s reign. 
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can at least say that they made thorough use of the 
iniquitous training they had enjoyed under the hand of 
their late master. 

The usurpation of Somerset, and one of the most disastrous periods 
of English history, was now begun. The calling of Parliament was 
delayed to the end of the year (1547), though that indeed would have 
given no check to the designs which were meditated ; and in the in- 
terval a series of violent measures was effected by which England was 
shaken to the centre. New books, new doctrines were forced upon 
the realm: in a new war with Scotland the armed force * was paraded 
on which the usurper and his partisans relied in the last resort; a 
new Visitation, ordered in the name of royalty, penetrated or threat- 
ened every corporate body in the kingdom ; and church robbery went 
on unchecked. The doings of unbridled fanatics and unscrupulous 
self-seekers made the late tyranny seem in comparison a time of law 
and order: and men who groaned beneath the Seymours and the Dud- 
leys were presently crying out for the Church and the laws of Henry 
the VIII. Even so, in times of bad government, had men clamored 
for the laws of Edward the Confessor, or the Charter of John: though 
Edward the Confessor and John were two as wretched kings as ever 
swayed the English sceptre [vol. ii., pp. 416, 417]. 


And yet an ignorant tradition has taught us to call 
the reign of Edward VI.“ The Triumph of the Refor- 
mation!” We hope to show from Canon Dixon's work 
that it was rather the triumph of corruption and covet- 
ousness, of license in morals and heresy in doctrine, and 
that the wonder is that the Church of England came 
out of those dark days with any just claim to bea 
branch of the Catholic Church of Curist, with her 
Priesthood and Sacraments, her doctrine and worship 
yet remaining to her. With such an organised host of 
evils arrayed against her, the fact of her survival as a 
Catholic Church, and of her ultimate triumph over the 
disintegrating forces at work within her, make the his- 
tory of the English Church an absorbing study, never 
devoid of interest. 

I, The social and political character of the Reforma- 
tion in England was that of a Revolution of the rich 
against the poor, a revolution in fact, but not in name 
or form. Every step in the great process of change in 
State and Church which was inaugurated by Henry VIII. 


* These were chiefly foreign mercenaries, see vol. ii., p. 505: “On the mercenary 
army everything depended in the last resort.” 
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was taken within the forms and limits of the English 
Constitution, not by the subversion of it. Precedents of 
one sort or another were constantly cited, and there were 
frequent disclaimers of revolutionary intentions or ac- 
tions. Yet there was a revolution of vast extent through- 
out England. The Church and Monastery lands were 
the lands of the poor, being occupied by the farmers and 
tenants upon long and easy leases, and the monks were 
generally indulgent landlords. The same may be said of 
those Church lands which were held in mortmain by 
the Cathedral and Collegiate chapters, and by many 
parishes. Again, the large number of these bodies and 
their razson détre as religious corporations made them 
easy landlords. Their interests were in common with 
those of the mass of the people. Moreover, during the 
preceding centuries a vast and widely beneficial system 
of charitable organisations had been founded and en- 
dowed, such as hospitals, almshouses, and parochial and 
monastic free schools, all for the benefit of the poor. 
Besides, there was everywhere the right of use to the 
public common land in every parish, which the poor en- 
joyed. There were monthly and weekly doles of food, 
clothing, or money, which proceeded from endowments 
and such like pious benefactions to the poor, and were 
distributed by the parish Priests or the monks. The 
monasteries themselves expended a large portion of their 
incomes in charity. The great revolution in property 
changed all this. The monastic lands and revenues, 
and a vast amount of the Church lands proper, passed 
into the hands of a few greedy and rapacious courtiers, 
either of the old nobility, or of those who succeeded in 
becoming ennobled. The ancient landmarks were re- 
moved, field was added to field, and the possession of 
much only whetted the appetite for more. The new 
nobility were as hard landlords as they were greedy 
gatherers of spoil. They extracted from their great es- 
tates all that they could compel them to yield. The hand 
of one great lay Lord was far heavier upon the poor 
than that of the Church corporations. We wonder at 
the vast increase of paupers, “ sturdy beggars,” and vaga- 
33 
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bende’ in the days of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
revolution of the rich against the poor explains it clearly, 
The common lands, often the chief dependence of the 
very poor, were enclosed by these landholders, to the 
untold hardship of the people.* Canon Dixon gives 
several lists of Abbey and Church lands bestowed upon 
these leeches, and one cannot fail to remark how few 
were the beneficiaries and how numerous and valuable 
were the “donations.” The parishes suffered severely 
in the spoliation of the monasteries, for the tithes of 
many parishes had been impropriated by the monas- 
teries, which provided a vicar and paid him out of the 
tithes. When the monasteries were despoiled their new 
possessors were careful not to restore the tithes to the 
parishes, but retained them, appointed a “ cheaper ” vicar, 
often from among their own servants, and pocketed the 
difference. When the bill for the suppression of chant. 
ries and colleges was before the Parliament of Edward 
VI1., Cranmer himself endeavored to save their lands to 
the Church, to devote them to increasing the many liv- 
ings which had been reduced to poverty in the course of 
the revolution. His efforts were of no avail. Not only 
chantries, but hospitals also, which were not included in 
the bill at all, fell into the capacious pockets of the hun- 
gry crew which held the reins of government. There 
seemed to be no power to stay the tide of spoliation. 


But the most remarkable thing in this act was that it contained 
clauses which condemned to destruction all corporations whatever, not 
only clerical but lay ; all guilds, fraternities, companies, and fellow- 
ships of mysteries and crafts, and all the lands and possessions be- 
longing to the same. All were made over to the crown, and commis: 
sioners were to be appointed to examine and take possession. The 
true nature of the revolution of the rich against the poor was now 
clearly manifested. It was designed to have been a universal rever- 
sion into private ownership, and an utter abandonment of the old 
principle of corporate holding, which has always been at the bottom 
of the institutions that make nations great. Corporate holding has 
ever been the safeguard of poverty. It has even enabled men to pro- 
fess poverty, and yet be great. 

But it was soon found that lay corporations were not defenceless. 
When the bill came down to the Lower House it was strongly opposed 


* See vol. iii, p. 44. 
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by some of the members, especially by the burgesses for Lynn and 
for Coventry. The arguments of these active members would have 
moved the House to reject that part of the bill in which the lay cor- 
porations were concerned, if they had not been taken off by the court 
partly upon an assurance that the corporate preperty and lands would 
be resigned only to be restored. This promise it was found prudent 
to keep. The bill was passed ; but it remained a dead letter so far 
as it regarded the lay corporations ; and the force of the revolution, 
which overwhelmed and wasted so much of the ecclesiastical system, 
received a check which proved that it could go no farther [vol. ii., 
p. 462, sg.]. 

All this is very significant. How little the mass of 
mankind know of the facts of history! Instead of the 
Church of England being endowed at the Reformation, 
she was so thoroughly disendowed and plundered under 
the Tudors that not all the munificent gifts made to her 
since that period, nor the great increase in the value 
of the property that remained to her, have been sufficient 
to make her as wealthy as she was before the spoliation 
began. And this is true of the Church proper, exclud- 
ing from consideration the monastic possessions. 

But the revolution of the rich against the poor pre- 
sents another phase, which amounted to a constitutional 
change, viz.: the administration of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline by the State. The clergy became subject to the 
laity in the governmer . and regulation of the discipline, 
and to a great extent of the doctrine, of the Church. 
This was the work of the Protectorate of Somerset and 
the more dangerous usurpation and domination of Dud- 
ley, Duke of Northumberland. Convocation was prac- 
tically silenced. Royal Commissions, Orders in Council, 
Acts of Uniformity passed by Parliament, Bishops ap- 
pointed by Letters Patent, grants of spiritual jurisdiction 
emanating from the Legislature or the Crown, show how 
it was attempted to reduce the Church to a mere de- 
partment of the State. In this degradation of the Church 
Cranmer took an active and leading part. Speaking of 
the Church legislation of the Parliament of 1552, Canon 
Dixon says : — 

The measures of the session which affected the Church were nu- 
merous, and some of them curious. Some of them took no effect, 
others bore the germ of the policy of future generations ; some were 
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supplementary, others contradictory of what had been ordained before 
by the same assembly. But the most notable feature in them is the 
design which they manifest of setting in motion the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, the censures of the Church, sometimes with, but sometimes 
without, the mixture of the temporal jurisdiction. It seems as if it 
had been desired to furnish the realm with a set of parliamentary stat- 
utes which in language should resemble the canons and constitutions 
of aclerical assembly ; to supply the silence of Convocation by the 
Episcopal and Jay legislature ; to reanimate the dormant organism of 
the State Ecclesiastical by the breath of the Civil State [vol. iii. p, 
430]. 

Our author then goes on to treat of this legislation 
in detail. We now begin to hear of those penalties for 
dissent and recusancy proposed, enacted, and enforced 
by the civil power, which have until quite recent times 
been the badge of the Church’s servitude to the State, 
and one of the chief causes of hereditary prejudices, mis- 
understandings, and hatreds in regard to her. The far, 
reaching effect of the subversion of Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and the domination of the Laity over the Clergy 
is seen in that deep-seated Erastianism which in some 
form pervades the entire Anglican Communion, and 
against which the tendency of the Catholic Revival of 
our day is directed. 

II. Another result of the Reformation, one which be- 
came abundantly apparent during Edward’s reign, was 
the decay of education. But it is better to tell the story 
in our author's words : — 


One of the most momentous consequences of the revolution, but 
one which it is difficult to ascertain, was its effect upon education. 
By most of the religious corporations throughout the country schools 
were maintained, in which, while the children of the rich might find a 
ready and accessible training, the prerogative of the poor in alms was 
never forgotten. Instruction was given gratuitously in these semi- 
naries in reading, singing, and writing, and perhaps in some of the 
more advanced arts of the age: and the generosity with which they 
were conducted seems to have warranted the name by which they were 
generally known, the name of Free Schools. When the monasteries 
were falling, many petitions are said to have been received that the 
Free Schools might stand. But the better promotion of solid learn- 
ing was one of the pretexts of the revolution: and while Henry, 
Crumwel, and his fellows were destroying these monastic schools, 
which used to maintain at the Universities the more promising of their 
pupils, and seizing their funds, they were enjoining the clergy to pro- 
vide out of their own stipends for the maintenance of scholars at the 
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Universities. . . . The calamity fell most heavily upon the poor: and 
it caused a marked diversion of education from one class to another, 
which it is important to observe. Up to this time, as I believe, the 
educated class of every grade was recruited chiefly from the inde- 
pendent poor, the yeomen, the small tenants. Many even of the 
great clerks of this age, from Wolsey to Latimer, were the sons of 
poor men. The Universities were crowded with poor scholars. It 
was not, I think, the custom that the sons of the gentry should go to 
college. They passed in general from the monastic seminaries to the 
court or the castle, and entered on the life of their station without a pre- 
liminary residence on the banks of the Isis or the Cam. The famous 
school at Glastonbury, under Abbot Whiting, was divided into two 
grades : of which the poorer furnished the students who proceeded to 
the nurseries of the order in the Universities: while the richer, con- 
sisting of gentlemen’s sons, ended their education on the spot, and 
then went home. But after the great revolution, the Universities were 
graced more and more by the residence of the higher classes: who 
were found at times not reluctant to occupy the scholarships and ex- 
hibitions which might have maintained their more necessitous rivals 
[vol. ii., p. 228]. 

Archbishop Cranmer fought against this iniquitous 


disendowment of the poor scholars. 


‘Is the ploughman’s son, or the poor man’s son,’ he exclaimed, 
‘unworthy to receive the gifts of the Hoty GuHosrt? Are we to 
appoint them to be employed according to our fancy, not accord- 
ing to the gifts of Almighty Gop? None of us all here but had 
our beginning from a low and base parentage. All gentlemen, for 
the most part, ascend to their estate through learning.’ It was an- 
swered that the most part of the nobility were made by feats of 
arms. ‘As though,’ said the Archbishop, ‘the noble captain was 
always unfurnished of good learning! If the gentleman’s son be apt, 
let him be admitted ; if not, let the poor man’s child, that is apt, enter 
his room.’ The poor had less chance of education after the Refor- 
mation than they had before it. The burden of educating them was, 
by the loss of the monastic schools, flung entirely upon the Church. 
Voluntary schools, the gradual and painful creations of the piety of 
sons of the Church, have spread themselves over the face of the 
country. They have been maintained and directed from generation to 
generation by the efforts of thousands of unpretending and unrequited 
incumbents, and still remain the chief dependence of the nation, 
even amid the educational experiments of the present day [Ibid., p. 


229 |. 

And yet the great Radical cry in England to-day is, 
“Disendow the Church for the purpose of educating 
the masses.” Their forefathers took away the monastic 
schools and compelled the Church to educate the com- 
mon people out of her already impoverished resources, 
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and they propose to plunder the Church now, on the 
same hypocritical plea. It is fair to presume that the 
masses would be as little benefited by the latter spolia- 
tion as they were by the former. 

The strenuous demand of the people for schools at 
length moved the hearts even of Edward and his Coun- 
cil, and 
the name of Edward the VI. is famous for the great foundations that 


he planted in the nation ; in the number of them he exceeded any of 
his predecessors. 


Twenty-three such schools enumerated by the author 


still leave imperfect the record of Edward’s gifts to education. The 
benefits conferred by such endowments have been so great that we 
unwillingly reflect that after all they were but the barest parings that 
could be cut from the incalculable plunder of corporate property ; 
that many of them were not the spontaneous grants of piety or re- 
pentance, but concessions to the prayers of the inhabitants of impov- 
erished towns and villages ; that the expostulations of necessity were 
sometimes made in vain ; and that some of the foundations with which 
the name of Edward is associated were but the restoration in one part 
of his reign of funds and buildings that had been too hastily em- 
bezzled or appropriated in another [vol. iii., pp. 459, 460, and note on 
latter page }. 


There were also a few hospitals founded or restored by 
Edward, in place of the many that were appropriated in 
his, or in the preceding, reign. 

III. During this distressing period the doctrinal and 
ritual position of the Church is very difficult to define. 
Things were in dire confusion. Catholicity was on the 
ebb, and the restraint of Henry’s reign being suddenly 
removed, “glorious and unquiet spirits” had full sway. 
It suited the policy of the Protector Somerset and his 
party, to favor to the utmost those extreme anti-Catholic 
opinions and practices which now came in like a flood. 
When Northumberland got into power, he was more rev- 
olutionary in regard to this than Somerset had been. 
In what respects and to what extent the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. was “ the golden age of the Reformation ” may 
be seen by following the history of the revision of the 
Church formularies, a history which is very minutely 
traced by Canon Dixon; and also by a review of the 
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Eucharistic Controversy, to which he devotes consider- 
able space. It must here be borne in mind that the 
First Book of Common Prayer of Edward's reign was in 
reality the work of the latter part of Henry’s reign. It 
represented the net result of the conservative and Catho- 
lic spirit of the English Reformation, and was the legiti- 
mate issue of many years of patient labor on the part of 
some of the ablest of the Bishops and Doctors of that 
period. It is true that the Commission on Revision was 
appointed in the first year of Edward, but it is not to be 
forgotten that these Revisers had for many years given 
their attention to the subject, and that they were still 
animated by a conservative spirit. Their work was con- 
structive. They aimed to preserve what the Church was, 
as they knew, bound to preserve, their inheritance of 
Catholic doctrine and order. 

The First Book of Edward, the Breviary and Missal that claimed to be 
‘according to the Use of the Church of England,’ was not unworthy 
in itself of general acceptance, nor discreditable to the learning of 
the men who composed it. A conservative regard for antiquity was 
displayed therein, provided that the two great principles were allowed 
of the vernacular language and the abolition of the Hours.* Sim- 
plicity and reason were consulted in reducing the daily prayers to a 
single volume, to a volume capable of containing also the Missal and 
the Occasional Offices ; and thus ridding the Christian worship of the 
large diversity of volumes that had been in use. But it will appear in 
the comparison between the Book and the Sarum Use, its predeces- 
sor, that the conservative spirit of the compilers was more manifest in 
the Breviary and the Offices than in the Missal [vol. iii., p. 15]. 





Canon Dixon then proceeds to give a comparison of 
the new form of the English Use with the old form 
which preceded it. We cannot make quotations, but 
need only remark that while his comparison is brief, it 
is lucid and concise. But we may pause here to notice 
that our author gives good reasons for concluding that 
not even this First Book of Edward was passed upon by 
the Convocation, but was set forth by the authority of the 
King and Parliament only. 


* Canon Dixon has a very concise statement concerning the Monastic Hours in 
vol. ii., p. §40. They became mingled with the services of the Church. They con- 
fused the public worship for centuries, etc. And yet they lacked the full authority 
of the Church. No council ever ordained them; one council at least prohibited 
them from being mixed with the public service. See Bingham, Book XIII. ch. 9. 
Their proper place was among private and voluntary devotions, and accordingly they 
were set forth in the Primers of Henry and Edward. 
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The Convocations of the Clergy had nothing to do with the first 
Act for the Uniformity of religion. Several pieces of legislation, in- 
deed, during recent sessions, had proceeded upon the suggestion of 
the clerical assembly ; but neither the first Act for Uniformity, nor 
any of the Acts that came thereafter, had any such origin. Laymen 
were the authors of those momentous measures. Laymen made the 
First English Book of Common Prayer into the schedule of a penal 
statute ; and from the time that they first did so, with mournful con- 
sistency a penal statute accompanied every succeeding revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The empty records of Convocation, the 
silence or ambiguity of other documents, at least permit the question 
to be raised whether the first Prayer Book of Edward the VI. were 
ever submitted to the Synods of the English Church. Evidence, in- 
deed, has been adduced by several authorities to show that it was; 
but if the opposite conclusion be advanced, those who best favor the 
Church of England in the present day may perhaps have less occasion 
to mourn than to rejoice that Uniformity, the invention of the six- 
teenth century, sought not the aid of Synods [vol. ii., p. 5]. 


Canon Dixon then discusses the evidence in favor of 
its submission to Synods in an exhaustive note, and 
again on pp. 127, 130, 146, 147, 161, and 163, he touches 
upon it, and his conclusion is that the Book was never 
passed by the Convocation of York, and that it is prob- 
able that it was not passed by that of Canterbury either, 
but by Parliament only. 

And now we come to the actual results of the spirit 
which dominated Edward’s reign. It was a levelling 
and desecrating spirit, and it seemed to have complete 
control of Church and State. Every doctrine, every 
practice, of the Church became a matter of controversy. 
The great and bitter Eucharistic controversy was at full 
flood, and Cranmer was evidently siding with the teach- 
ers of Zuinglianism, having previously been accepted as 
in accord with the Lutherans. The Image War led on 
to the Altar War, and the Altar War included the sack- 
ing of every Church in the Kingdom, and the destruc- 
tion or confiscation of all the utensils of Divine Service 
upon which hands could be laid. Vestments, service 
books, Altar ornaments, all of the external instruments 
of reverent and dignified worship disappeared. 

The zeal of many in this cause was remarkable. There was, for 


example, the eminent curate of Cree, who preferred an elm-tree to a 
pulpit, who celebrated on a tombstone rather than approach the altar, 
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who ‘euchaad to innit the names of the days of the week, to bow Lent 
after Easter, or before Shrovetide ; and to rededicate the churches. 
Indeed, if there were any danger, it was not of lagging, but lest there 
should be a race, who could do the extreme thing [vol. iii., p. 166]. 

In regard to Doctrine, the true tendency of Edward’s 
reign was to decry and deprave not merely Roman cor- 
ruptions, but the Catholic Faith itself, and to establish in 
its stead a distinctly anti-Catholic system, if that can be 
called a system which was so chaotic and incoherent, 
that every attempt to systematise it failed. That it did 
fail in the end, and that the crude and revolutionary 
teachings of the new Gospellers were not embodied in 
the formularies of the Church of England, was not the 
fault of those in power; not that of the Council, or of 
Cranmer, or of Hooper, the founder of Nonconformity 
and Puritanism, or of the company of foreign exiles who 
repaid the hospitality of the Church of England by leav- 
ing her a legacy of fruitful errors, heresies, and schisms. 
Had Edward the VI. lived to become a man, there would 
have remained to the Church no vestige of her Catholic 
heritage. A merciful Providence stopped the flood when 
at its height. “ Thy way is in the sea, and Thy paths in 
the great waters, and Thy footsteps are not known.” 

The First Prayer Book gave little satisfaction to the 
Gospellers, the Calvinistic Reformers like Hooper, and 
the foreign exiles who had been welcomed in England, 
and whose tongues and pens were never quiet. Proc- 
ter * seems to be of the opinion that these foreigners, 
particularly Martyr and Bucer, did not greatly influence 
the Commission which drew up the Second Prayer Book. 
However, Canon Dixon does not agree with him, for he 
not only asserts that “ the assistance which they received 
from foreigners, especially at va early stage of the re- 
vision, was considerable” [vol. iii, p. 279], but he goes 
on through some ten pages * pol their recommenda- 
tions, particularly those of Bucer’s Cemsura, and states 
in his foot-notes what effect they seem to have had upon 
the deliberations of the Commission. Again he says 


[p. 492], — 


* Vid. Procter’s History of Bk. of Common Prayer, p. 41. 
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The reader who remembers all that Bucer impetrated through his 
Censura of the First Book of Edward, need spend but little time upon 
the alterations which were made in the Second: the formulary jn 
which the Church of England most nearly condescended to the hu- 
miliation of religion which was seen upon the Continent. It was ob 
served that when Bishop Ridley celebrated the new service for the 
first time in S. Paul’s, he stepped from the choir into the pulpit in 
his rochet only, without cope or vestment. Those ornaments, indeed, 
alb, cope, and vestment, were expressly forbidden in the new Book ; 
a rochet to a Bishop, a surplice only was permitted to a Priest ; and 
this was a convenient order because there was so little vesture left in 
churches. Other things, many in number, were omitted in silence in 
the Second Service, which had place in the First, as if for the same 
reason, that they were no more. The word tunic disappeared, for 
there were no tunics to wear: the word hood was hidden along with 
learning,* and the thing signified by it bespread no longer the shoul- 
ders of preachers, to mark the graduate from the person of no degree ; 
the word staff followed the authority of Bishops ; the words introit 
and suffrage vanished with the countless pairs of organs that were 
put to silence for the King’s commodity. The word altar was re- 
moved like the structure. With other verbal changes it is less easy 
to connect a material sign; Matins and Evensong were rejected for 
the sober designation of Prayer ; the terms Mass and Canon of Mass 
were expunged in consequence of the changed view now maintained 
of the great doctrines with which they were associated. 


When the Second Book came forth at last, after much 


delay, and without the authority of Convocation, 
it proved to have become, so far as language went, the utmost conces- 
sion that was ever made to the Nonconformists. It differed from the 
First Book of Edward more than the First Book differed from the 
Use of Salisbury [vol. iii., p. 474]. 

It was an ineffectual compromise, designed to compre- 


hend differences. 

But the opposing principles were so irreconcilable, whether to con- 
tinue the institutes of the Catholic Church on the one side, or on the 
other to admit only the institutes of the New Testament, that the 
compromise was neglected almost before it was made: the monument 
of reconciliation, the Second Book, was altered and remodelled down 
to the day that it left the workshop [Ibid., p. 475 ]. 

Evidently, the end of this remodelling is not yet! The 
low Sacramental doctrine of the Second Book was but 
slightly improved upon in the XLII. Articles of Religion, 
an extended examination of which will be found in Canon 

* Canon Dixon notices fully the great decline of learning, and the desperate con- 
dition of the Universities during Edward’s reign; ¢. g. vid. vol. ii., p. 98, ¢¢ pas 
sim. 
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Dixon’s third volume. It is important ¢ to remark that 
he takes decided ground against the Synodical authority 
of these Articles, ‘and proves that Heylin, Collier, Card- 
well, Lathbury, Hardwick, and others have all been de- 
ceived into admitting their Synodical authority, by one 
of those tricky frauds for which the English Privy Coun- 
cil seems to have been as famous in Edward's day as it 
has become in our own.* Bishop Burnet keenly sus- 
pected their pretended Synodical authority. 

But the end of the process of depravation and spoli- 
ation was near at hand when the Second Book and the 
XLII. Articles were put forth. The young King, never 
robust, was ere long slowly dying, while the members of 
the Dudley faction were busy intriguing and plotting to 
secure the crown to Lady Jane Grey, and the more sub- 
stantial control of Chen, Parliament, Church, and vast 
ill-gotten estates to themselves. Canon Dixon does not 
linger over these sad and shameful scenes, nor need we 
doso. It is enough to say that his summary of the views 
which have been taken of this period of English History 
is one with which all learned and unbiased readers will 
agree : — 

His reign (Edward’s), to dignify by that title the seven years of an 
infant, the Protectorate of Somerset, and the domination of Northum- 
berland, is a chaos in the semblance of order, which has been curi- 
ously misread in history. ‘There are writers who have described it as 
the sacred age of England, when the light of the Reformation, which 
had but glimmered in the days of Henry the VIII., shone forth with 
a lustre that was doubled by the gloomy horrors that so soon ensued. 
There are others who, exasperated by the triumph of principles which 
they detest, have overwhelmed with a deluge of vituperation characters 
and measures which in truth would ill bear a tenderer handling. It 
is futile to cover every portrait with black: in total darkness nothing 
can be seen. Others again have busied themselves in extinguishing 
some of the greater lights of the Reformation, such as Somerset and 
Cranmer, without denying that at the Reformation there was an illu- 
mination. These last have been actuated not so much by scientific 
conviction as by boundless indulgence of the passion of hatred of the 
Church of England. They have regarded men like Somerset and 


Cranmer as fathers of the Church of England: and it is for this reason 
that they have pursued their memories with outcries: not because they 


* See the whole matter discussed in the notes, vol. iii., pp. 513-518. The author’s 
arguments are convincing. 
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omel eather pam were good or bad, or great or little men. The 
have been misled in fact by the preposterous notion that the Church 
of England was created, or had her origin, at the Reformation : and 
they think that the reign of Edward the VI. was the time when she 
grew to completion, because it was the time when some of her most 
important printed formularies were compiled, of which some were rati- 
fied by Parliament. This portentous blunder, of supposing that the 
Church of England was begun in the age that reformed, but also did 
much to impair her, has vitiated and deprived of value one of the most 
artistic and elaborate, and one of the most ambitious histories of Eng- 
land of the present century.* Nearly all historical writing is now 
become a flattery of the people: among the books that flatter the 
people most enormously are those that contain this error about the 
Church [vol. iii., p. 546]. 


Canon Dixon has treated, in these volumes under re- 
view, of the first great onslaught, almost overwhelming, 
of Calvinism and its allied forms of Anti-Catholicism 
upon the Church of England, during this most critical 
period of her history. Thrice since Edward’s time has 
the attack gathered sufficient force against the Church 
and Church principles to precipitate a crisis, and thrice 
has the inherent Catholicity of the Church prevailed in 
the contest: the doctrinal attack of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, which caused the crystallisation of Dissenting Pu- 
ritanism and Dissenting Ultramontanism; the political 
attack of Charles the L reign, which temporarily abol- 
ished the Constitution of Church and State, and brought 
in the Commonwealth and religious anarchy; and the 
rise and struggle of Evangelicalism in the present cen- 
tury, which gave birth, by way of reaction, to the Oxford 
Movement, and has done more, by a long and bitter con- 
test with it, especially in the law courts, to hasten dises- 
tablishment, than has been done by any other factor in 
the case. 

May we be permitted to express the hope, in taking 
leave of Canon Dixon’s able and scholarly work concern- 
ing the first act in the Church’s Post-Reformation strug- 
gle, that he may be spared to carry on his noble history 
at least to the period of the Restoration Settlement in 
1662, 

FREDERICK W. TAayLor. 


* That of Lord Macaulay. 
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HEGELIANISM—A PREFATORY STUDY. 


EGEL wrote his own actual posthumous biography 

when he said: “ The condemnation which a great 
man lays upon the world is to force it to explain him.” 
Scarcely had the grave closed over the chief intellectual 
victim of the cholera in 1831 when this sentence issued 
in the most wholesale acceptation, rejection, misrepresen- 
tation, criticism, vituperation, and sectarian and heretical 
interpretations of the Hegelian philosophy. He has 
been the best abused philosopher of modern times. He 
evidently apprehended this treatment, as he is also re- 
ported to have said of his disciples: “ There is only one 
man living who understands me, and he does not.” Cer- 
tainly his reply to the smart Frenchman was very apt. 
He asked Hegel if he could not gather up and express 
his philosophy in one sentence for him. “ No,” he re- 
plied, “at least not 2% French.” No one who has studied 
his Logic, at least, could wish it to be more brief. It is 
one of those books “which would be much shorter if it 
were not so short.” The real value of all great works is 
not to be measured by the immediate assent they com- 
mand, like commonplace solutions of great questions by 
ordinary men, but by the amount of study and discussion 
and explanation they demand in order to gain the wide 
sweep of view and depth of solution which they contain. 
Hegel died master in the field of philosophy. He had 
conquered and founded an empire. His philosophy had 
pervaded universities, State, and Church. His disciples 
were numerous, admiring, ardent. For ten years after his 
death his system remained the foremost intellectual phe- 
nomenon of the time. In the mean while, however, inter- 
pretation was succeeding faith and dismembering the 
parts of the organic whole of the master. Interpreters 
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of his system have differed more than those of the Bible. 
From it, each — the vzgh¢ wing, the centre, the “ft, and 
the extreme left wings — his dogma sought and each his 
dogma found. The comprehensive system offered vari- 
ous aspects, which seemed to various types of mind to 
be the whole system. The vzght wig, Goeschel, Gabler, 
Daub, and Erdmann, found him to be the champion of 
Christianity and of all social institutions, while the ex- 
treme left divested the whole system of all religious and 
ethical meaning, degenerating into the boldest : material- 
ism and atheism. Of this school Feuerbach is best known 
to us through the early translation of George Eliot. 
Theology was merely anthropology. Dr. Strauss is the 
best known representative of the //¢ wing, through his 
mythical theory of the Zz/e of Curist. While the right 
wing could plainly show that Hegel had vindicated Gop 
as the subject of all philosophy, and Christianity as the 
absolute and perfect religion whose influence was grad- 
ually actualising moral order in humanity, the left wings 
claimed that /ogzcally the method made “each man his 
own Gop” (autolatry), with “a right to everything ” here, 
as there was no hereafter. They rejected Hegel's ac- 
knowledged theistic and Christian position. But to trace 
these various Orthodox and heretical schools of Hegelian- 
ism would be almost to write a history of modern German 
philosophy. 

This breaking up into such opposite schools caused 
scepticism as to its real worth. This, however, has been 
the fortune of every great truth or system which has ever 
influenced the human race. The complete Socratist 
came only after numerous partial and antagonistic inter- 
preters of Socrates. Hegelianism, indeed, is said by 
some to be now dead in Germany. The many diverse 
interpretations of it have been appealed to as a disproof 
of its validity. Within twenty-five years it has almost 
ceased to exist in Germany as a professed system, while 
in very truth both its spirit and method are the leaven 
at work in all the present philosophic thought. 

In a “ Philosophical Verein,” at Leipzig last summer, 
I ventured to express some surprise at the s¢udzed ignor- 
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ing of Hegel. It called forth a flood of bitter but irra- 
tional denunciation. Only with the greatest difficulty 
could one find a full set of his works in that book market 
of the continent. As a professed system it does not 
reign in Germany. But it died only as the seed which 
grows. The day of mere discipleship is past. But phi- 
losophy owns no Pope. Names stand only for insights 
of human thought. Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Kant, 
have often been “out-grown,” and yet they remain facz/e 
principes, or, as Dante describes Aristotle, “ the masters 
of those who know” [i maestri di color che sanno]. 

Hegel’s own “ method ” has been applied to his system. 
At first blank being, mere all or nothing or nonsense, 
becoming, through all sorts of differentiating interpreta- 
tions, something, many things determinate, only to be 
again discussed into fragments, still squirming with the 
life of the logical idea into other and higher representa- 
tions, till now the transformed Hegel really occupies the 
intellectual throne as firmly as his bust the pedestal in 
the Hege/p/atz in Berlin. This process of the interpre- 
tation of a system Hegel himself thus outlines : — 

A party first truly shows itself to have won the victory when it breaks 
up into two parties: for so it proves that it contains in itself the princi- 
ple with which at first it had to conflict, and thus that it has got beyond 
the one-sidedness which was incidental to its earliest expression. The 
interest which formerly divided itself between it and that to which it 
was opposed now falls entirely within itself, and the opposing principle 
is left behind and forgotten, just because it is represented by one of 
the sides in the new controversy which now occupies the minds of men. 
At the same time it is to be observed that when the old principle thus 
reappears, it is no longer what it was before ; for it is changed and 
purified by the higher element into which it is now taken up. In this 
point of view that which appears at first to be a lamentable breach 
and dissolution of the unity of a party is really the crowning proof of 
SsuCCeSS. 

He has been a name to swear at as well as to “swear 
by.” He has not been canonised, yet he is master even 
of those who know him not. In all that relates to phi- 
losophy, religion, and history, Hegelianism is the great- 
est power in Germany to-day. 

Von Hartmann and Wundt may be the conspicuous 
Stars in the present philosophic horizon, but they shine 
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over only a very oni part of the | planet that Hegel 
illuminates. Von Hartmann himself has said: “ The few. 
est of those who are influenced by Hegel’s spirit are 
themselves aware of it: it has become the common heri- 
tage of the most cultured circles of the German people.” 

In Germany, then, there are but a very few of the old. 
fashioned followers, disciples, and expounders of Hegel- 
ianism as a system, but its spirit and method have be. 
come inextricably entangled with the whole thought and 
culture of the country. It has had disciples and ex. 
pounders in Italy, France,and Russia. In Great Britain 
it has also greatly influenced philosophic thought, though 
accepted and expounded as a system by none. Its in- 
troduction to an incurious public some twenty years ago 
by Dr. J. Hutchinson Stirling has been very ludicrously 
described by Dr. Masson. It was met “ with such a wel- 
come as might be given to an elephant if, from the pe- 
culiar shape of the animal, one were uncertain which 
end of him was his head.” Some said of “this uncouth 
and turbid book,” “if this is Hegel in English, he might 
as well have remained in German.” Others were unkind 
enough to say that Dr. Stirling kept all the “Secret of 
Hegel” to himself, even if he knew it. A score of years, 
however, has sufficed to atone for this barbarian recep- 
tion. Scores of leading thinkers have read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested enough of Hegel’s method 
and results to thankfully acknowledge his great worth. 
Its influence is especially strong and pronounced at the 
Universities of Oxford and Glasgow. 

In Germany the cry of “back to Kant,” and Neo- 
Kantianism is but the first step of the protest against 
the temporary materialistic and psychological thought, 
which means a speedy return to Kant's successors, and 
especially to Hegel as the truest interpreter and the best 
finisher of Kant’s great fragment. They hear with sur- 
prise that Hegel’s sun is rising in America after it has 
set upon the fatherland. It is a sun that sets to rise 
again. It may safely be said, however, that there are no 
mere disciples and blind adherents of Hegel in America. 
Perhaps Dr. W. T. Harris has most nearly been a dis- 
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ciple and exponent of Hegel. Certainly, as Editor of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy he has done more 
than any other man in America to introduce Hegel's 
method and works tous. He founded it for that express 
purpose in 1867. But asa thinker he has necessarily 
cast off the bonds of mere blind partisan discipleship. 
Replying to the complaint of the un-American character 
of the contents of the Journal, he said: “ It is not Amer- 
ican THOUGHT so much as American THINKERS that we 
want.” And to ¢hznxk in the philosophic way is to tran- 
scend all zatzonal limits. This is an apt reply, too, to 
Dr. McCosh’'s cry for an “American philosophy ” in the 
first number of the new Princeton Review. So among 
the rapidly increasing number of those who are study- 
ing Hegel in America, there is only the desire and the 
determination to ¢izv& thought and not merely to repro- 
duce the formulas of any national thinker. The great 
thinkers of all ages, the great contributors to the Science 
of Knowledge, are no mere external authorities. Their 
thought is to be digested and organically reproduced 
necessarily, it is true, as American thought. 

Hegel is recognised as a thinker whose comprehen- 
sion of thought and its method no student of philosophy 
can fail to acknowledge as great among the greatest. 
But I judge it to be unjust to characterise these students 
of Hegelian philosophy as HYege/zans either in the pop- 
ular, untrue, or in the exact scientific sense of the name. 
“Bound to swear in the name of no master” in philos- 
ophy and only in the name of Curist in religion, would 
better characterise them all, so far as I know. They 
recognise Hegel’s as the latest great epoch-making con- 
tribution to the philosophic interpretation of the world 
and comprehension of humanity's experience. They are 
mastering and using his method rather than accepting 
all of the results which this method yielded himself as 
he applied it to the great spheres of human experience. 
They are getting great help and looking for greater 
from the method which is greater than even his own em- 
ployment of it. Help in ‘comprehension of experience 
may come from those who are not infallible in knowledge. 

34 
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I gladly give Professor Edward Caird’s estimate of 
the worth of the charge that Hegel’s philosophy has en- 
tirely lost the credit in Germany which it partially retains 
in other countries. Professor Stanley Hall indeed says 
that it was this Azstorical status of Hegelianism that first 
weakened its hold upon his mind. “ If by adherence to 
Hegel,” says Professor Caird,* “be meant that kind of 
discipleship which is content to be labelled with the name 
of Hegelian as a complete indication of all its ideas and 
tendencies, we might state the fact still more broadly, 
For there ave few, “of any, in any country who could now 
take up the same position towards Hegel which was ac- 
cepted by his immediate disciples.” “Philosophers are 
not creators, but merely zzterpreters of human expe- 
rience. They do not spin from their own brain baseless 
dreams in place of substantial realities. They only com- 
prehend the substantial reality beneath and permeating 
all concrete life, — physical, social, and religious. 

Man is in vital relations with his Creator and Re- 
deemer. In his religious life Jesus Curist is the fulness 
of all Divine light and life. As men experience their 
vital relations to Him they are filled with life and light. 
Philosophy then comes to interpret and comprehend this 
Christian experience, to trace in zztellectual forms the 
movements of the Divine Logos in all true life and 
light. In its truest sense Philosophy is Theology ; in 
its highest form it is Chrzstzan Theology. Its chief in- 
terest in Germany and the chief cause of the diverse 
schools of interpretation have come from its essentially 
theological character. Philosophy sees the universe as 
a process, as a manifestation of Gop. The Sudstance 
which Pantheism puts back of all things is seen to be 
the self-revealing, conscious, intelligent, purposeful Swé- 
ject— God. Feuerbach and all other members of the 
“left wing” rejected this Theistic interpretation which 
Hegel undoubtedly gave the universe. They denied the 
essential validity of the laws of thought (the unity of 
thought and being), accepting them and all their crea- 
tions and implications as the work of the individual 


* Hegel, by Professor Edward Caird, LL.D., p. 223. 
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thinker, and finally as the mere result of materialistic 
conditions. From Hegel to Bruno Bauer was from 
Theism to Materialism. Hegel himself always professed 
his belief in the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 
Against both the rationalistic school and that of mere 
feeling or faith, he labored to show that the dogmatic 
creed is the rational development or intellectual exposi- 
tion of what is implicit in Christian experience. Goe- 
schel, Gabler, Marheinecke, Daub, and the now venera- 
ble Erdmann of evangelical Halle, took this position of 
Hegel in interpreting his system. They affirmed that 
Christian experience is the substance of their philosophy. 
On this ground they maintained the full personality of 
Gop, and likewise defended historically the literal views 
given by the Scriptures of the person of Cunrist, as the 
God. man,—the Mediator between the’ Divine and the 
human, in whose light we see light, and in whose life we 
have life. Dr. Dorner, in his Azstory of Protestant 
Theology (vol. ii. pp. 365-367], affirms the same as to 
the teaching of these 77 ght-wing Hegelians. 

In England and America, too, the interest in the study 
of Hegel is chiefly owing to the relation of his thought 
to religion and to Christianity as the absolute, full, and 
final religion. It attracts Christian thinkers seeking for 
intellectual comprehension of religious experience, faith, 
and facts. Gop and the Universe, man and freedom, 
Jesus Curist the Reconciler and Finisher of all that is 
imperfect, all moving on in a divine process, which 
the light that is within man sees by means of the con- 
genial but infinite Light that enswathes him ; in a word, 
the Divine Logic in ‘all experience is that which Chris- 
tian thinkers above others should seek and do seek for. 
They are attracted to Hegel because they find him 
thinking mightily on the same. And yet the chief op- 
position. to the study of Hegel comes from the odzum 
theologicum of Christian teachers. Hegel and his phil- 
osophy are abused with insensate epithets enough to 
warn all true (or stupid) Christians from having any- 
thing to do other than to revile this chief apologist of 
the Theistic and Christian interpretation of the universe. 
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Pantheist, denier of beau enden and immortality, of 
the historical Curist, and of his eternal person and work, 
mere charlatan in philosophy and religion, whose real 
aim and tendency is the destruction of all that is real 
and great and true in the universe and man and Chris. 
tianity, as they ignorantly affirm Hegel to have been, 
they are moved with righteous but ignorant indignation 
against any one daring to even study Hegel, imposing 
the high theological and ecclesiastical tariff of anathema 
for such daring “offence. 

The object of this article is to offer something toward 
abating this unjust and ungenerous attitude towards He- 
gelianism and its study. I cannot pretend to have made 
an exhaustive study of Hegel or of German philosophy 
since Hegel. I write only in part from the results of 
independent study.* So much indeed has been mis-said 
about Hegelianism that I am tempted to continue in this 
gossipy vein throughout and leave the philosophical ex- 
position and vindication for future articles. Indeed any- 
thing like a satisfactory exposition of the Hegelian phi- 


losophy and its results is beyond the scope of any review 
article. I attempt only a preliminary clearing away of 
misconceptions. Dr. Seth deprecates the false humility 
of those students who represent themselves as merely 


* I give the following references to the best accessible English materials on 
Hegel: Professor Edward Caird’s little volume on //ege/ (English) is an introduc- 
tory exposition of his philosophy, combining h appily biography and popular exposi- 
tion of the meaning and method of Hegel’s Logic. © His larger volume on Zhe Phi- 
losophy of Kant is also a good introduction to ‘Hegel. Dr. ‘J. Hutchinson Stirling’s 
Secret of Hegel is said to be helpful in the way of exposition. Prof. A. Seth’s 
From Kant to Hegel is also said to be very able. Certainly his article in the 
Quarterly Review, Mind, October, 1882, is as freely critical as it is justly apprecia- 
tive. Principal J. Canes Philosophy of Religion does as well and as popularly for 
Hegel’s | ay der Religion, what his brother’s little volume does for Hegel’s Logis 
Dr. W. T. Harris has sde voted unusual ability and labor in making Hegel known to 
porte Bl thinkers through his Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vols. i.—xx., in 
which he has been aided by a corps of competent helpers. He has a volume of 
critical exposition of Hegel’s Zogic nearly ready for Grigg’s German Philosophi 
Classics. Principal Fairbairn’s volume on Hegel's Philosophy of Religion for the 
same series is also promised this year, while Dr. J. Steinforth Kedney’s volume on 
Hegel’s Aésthetics is already publis hed. Hegel’s Philosophy of History is trans! ated 
in Bohn’s li brary. Dr. W. Wallace has translated the text of the Zogic and pre- 
faced it with helpful introductory expositions. The following books may also be 
named as Afege/ian, but not in any merely slavish or expository way: Zhe Nation, 
by Dr. E. Mulford; Philosophy and Christianity, by Professor George S. Morris, 
Ph. D.; Prolegomena to Ethics, and Introduction to Hume's Works, by the late 
T. H. Green, the recognized leader of Hegelianism at Oxford: Ethical Studies, by 
F. H. Bradley. 
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picking up the crumbs at the banquet, merely guessing 
at his meaning without venturing to compass his thought. 
I do not assume such humility, for I do not understand 
how any real student of Hegel can long be ignorant of 
his secret or method; nor how any independent student 
can accept him as an infallible master either in his 
method or in his own employment of it, and much less in 
his own results in various spheres. But I do understand 
how no real student of Hegel can ever be the same man, 
intellectually, after, that he was before his study of Hegel. 
The whole concrete experience of his life and that of 
humanity receives a new and Divine interpretation and 
exposition. 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended. 

He finds in it the poem of the prose of every-day life, 
because it gives the essential truth and setting of that life. 
True poetry systematises the chaotic, the multitudinous 
facts of experiences. So, as Dr. Stirling confessed, the 
system of Hegel is “in a certain sense only a poem.” It 
is a poem as Christianity is a poem —a grand living 
system. It is in fact only the zx/edlectual rhythm, the 
Logic of the Locos in whom are all things, “ both which 
are in heaven and which are on earth.” It is indeed 
always and everywhere the function of philosophy to 
point out this rhythmic movement of thought in all forms 
of life — to express all concrete experience in terms of 
thought. Philosophy is not all things, it is only the 
thoughtful comprehension and expression of them. Chris- 
tianity is not the product of a dialectic process, but it is 
its given concrete object. But its intellectual analysis is 
the inevitable sequent of its reception by thinking be- 
ings. It is true that the transcript which philosophy 
makes of great concrete wholes may be unattractive to 
us in our throbbing concrete life — very unlike the flesh 
and blood of reality. And when taken for the whole, 
when ignoring that of which it is only the intellectual 
transcript, it becomes vainly puffed up and deleterious. 
“ Feeling, intuition, and faith,” as Hege/ sazd, “ belong to 
religion ; as essential elements, and mere cognztion of it is 
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one- sided.” But it zs one side, and an ante side of 
the religion of intellectual beings. All theology is proof 
of this. Even Jacobi, the philosopher of Faith, declared 
that the reading of Kant’s argument for the existence of 
Gop brought on a violent fit of palpitation of the heart. 
So great emotion may an intellectual vision awaken in 
heart and body as well as in mind. Hegel may indeed 
be justly accused of looking chiefly and always for the 
movement of thought in all forms of life. But this criti. 
cism is itself a valid criticism of all those attacks upon 
Hegel as a teacher of concrete forms of sentation: 
Philosophy and Theology are both out of place in hours 
of our profoundest religious emotion. Our communion 
with Gop at such times is not the immediate work of 
thought. But when we reflect upon such or any other 
experience of our own or of mankind, we seek for the 
thought, ¢he Reason, implicit in it. Philosophy may be 
said to be retrospective — looking back at the thought 
at work under the forms of Nature, Mind, Art, State, and 
Church — trying to comprehend all as the work and ex- 
pression of governing immanent reason. This is not 
easy work, And it is special work that demands, as other 
departments of science do, trained minds that also feel 
the need that it seeks to supply. Faith, feeling, the 
mere reasonings of the understanding, have their. place 
in man’s work. But the worth of all know ledge, and the 
reality of all being is also a question for man’s study. 
The intellectual comprehension of the thought and real- 
ity of the unfolded universe, — the manifestations of Gop 
as Sudject rather than of substance, — this is the “vision 
splendid” of that philosophy which is thoroughly and 
essentially theological With Hegel philosophy and 
theology are synonymous. It is this that attracts and 
fascinates religious thinkers. As in the old Roman En- 
pire “all roads lead to Rome,” so in Hegel every finite 
truth leads up to, and is explained in Gop. Perhaps a 
personal confession may not be out of place here, and 
may be of worth. My own interest in this study began 
and continues as a purely theological one — the intellect- 
ual search for “Gop as the self-conscious Reason of all 
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that really is.” That is Hegel’s true first principle. He 
early declared that “ the great immediate interest of phi- 
losophy is to put Gop again absolutely at the head of the 
system as the one ground of all, the przncipium essendi 
et cognoscendi.” Again, he devoutly exclaims, “ What 
knowledge is worth knowing if Gop be unknowable.” 
[Philosophie der Religion, vol.i., p. 27.| This spirit is 
present throughout all of his mie that I have read. 
Logi is a Theology.* His Philosophy of History is a 
Theodicy. t So too are his Hestory of Philosophy,} and 
his Philosophy of Religion explications of Gop in the 
mind and hearts of men 

Not only the name but also the nature and works of 
Gop are ever the theme to which he turns and in which 
he ends. He points out that philosophy seeks to appre- 
hend (not create or evolve) by means of thought, the 
same truth that the religious mind has by faith. His 
last work was on “ The arguments for the existence of 
Gop,” in which he treated the perfect matter in these 
proofs as distinguished from the imperfect manner of 


* Hegel’s Logic, pp. 133, 172, 248, Wallace’s Translation, and Four. Spec. Phil. 
iii. 369. 

t “That the History of the world, with all the changing scenes which its annals 
present, is this process of development and realization of spirit—this is the true 
Theodicy, the vindication of Gop in History. Only ¢4és insight can reconcile spirit 
with the history of the world, viz., that what has happened and is happening every 
day is not only not ‘without Gop,’ but is essentially His own work” [7A/il. of 
History, p. 477]. 

t Speaking of the History of Philosophy he says: “For these thousands of years 
the same Architect has directed the work, and that Architect is the one living 
Mind of which the nature is Thought and Seif-Consciousness.” Lagic, p. 18, Wal- 
lace’s Translation. He goes on to say that differences of system which philosophy 
presents are not irreconcilable with unity. It is one philosophy at different degrees 
of completion. In his /xtroduction to the History of Philosophy he states most 
plainly a Philosophy of the History of Philosophy, which is in most cheerful contrast 
with the comfortless, saddening view maintained by Mr. George H. Lewes. Mr. 
Lewes’ purpose throughout his ///story of Philo. sophy is to show the negative answer 
given by every system to the question, what is truth. Each system is refuted by the 
succeeding ones, and the whole “affords accumulated proofs of the impossibility of 
Philosophy.” Some Christian teachers seem glad to use this sad scepticism as a 
defence of the faith. [Thus Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 80.] 
Hegel well says: “The history of philosophy would be of all studies most sadden- 
ing, when it displayed to us the refutation of every system which time has produced. 

The refutation of a system, however, only means that its limits are passed and 
that the fixed principle in it has been reduced to an organic element in the completer 
system that follows. Thus the history of philosophy in its true meaning deals not 
with the past, but with the eternal and the veritable present ; and in its results re- 
sembles not a museum of the aberrations of the human intellect, but a pantheon of 
god-like figures, representing various stages of the immanent logic of all human 
thought ” [Logic, p. 137.] 
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statement. In the preliminary chapters of his Logic he 
had already criticised Kant’s supposed destruction of 
these classic arguments. He maintained that no critical 
reasonings could destroy the necessity and right of the 
mind to rise from the finite to Gop; that these arguments 
are only imperfect descriptions of the implicit relations 
of man and the universe to Gop and of the steps of the 
implicit logic of Religion. 

Man is a being that thinks, and therefore sound Common Sense as 
well as Philosophy will not yield up their right of rising to Gop from 
and out of the empirical view of the world And what men call 
the proofs of Gop’s existence are seen to be ways of describing and 
analysing the inward movement of the mind, which is the great thinker, 
that thinks the da/a of the senses. . . . This leap into the supersen- 
sible is thought, and nothing but thought. . . . Animals make no such 
passage, and in consequence they have no religion.* 


In fact his whole Logic, which contains his system or 
method in pure scientific form, seems to me to be but 
the explication of the nature and activities of Gop im- 
manent in the actuality and order of the world, and 
transcendent as its efficient and final Cause. All rd 
jects of science, all terms of thought and forms of lif 
lead out of themselves into a supporting fulfilling organ- 
ised unity. In this completed unity they find their truth 
and reality. That unity and truth is not external and 
mechanical, but living, loving, intelligent, and self-con- 
scious. It is Gop, the Category of all categories — the 
Subject of all absolute predicates. All knowledge, from 
one side, is an exaltation of man towards Gop, while re- 
garded from the other side, it is the manifestation of 
Gop to man.t 


* Hegel’s Logic, p. 87, Wallace’s Translation. 

t The ancient philosophers have de nance ® ae under the image of a round 
ball. But if that be His nature, Gop has unfolded it, and in the actual world He 
has opened the closed shell of truth into a system of nature, into a state system, a 
system of law and morality, into the system of the world’s history. The shut fist 
has become an open hand, the fingers of which reach out to lay hold of man’s mind 
and draw it to Himself. Nor is “the human mind a mere abstruse intellect, blindly 
moving within its own secret recesses. It is no mere feeling and groping about in a 
vacuum, but an intelligent system of national organisation. Of that system Thought 
is the summit in point of form, and thought may be described as the capability of 
surveying on its surface the expanse of Deity unfolded, or rather as ,the capa- 
bility, by means of thinking over it, or entering into it, and then when the entrance 
has been secured, of thinking over Gop’s expansion of Himself. To take this 
trouble is the express duty and end of ends set before the thinking mind, ever since 
Gop laid aside His rolled-up form, and revealed Himself. Quoted from Hegel by 
Wallace in his Translation of Hegel’s Logic, p. xxii. 
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Both atheistic and, sad to put in the same company, 
Christian Agnosticism are throughout thoroughly repu- 
diated. Gop knowable because self-manifesting, and 
man in duty bound to study this knowledge, are with 
Hegel self-evident and demonstrable principles. He 
studies human history as men of science do nature, — 
with the presupposition that it is ratzona/,— the “ com- 
ing to ztself” of that human reason, which only “ fads 
itself,” and finds itself ox/y, when it finds Gop’s Reason 
immanent in all its knowledge, and this finding is me- 
diated by “the Light of the World.” Assuredly he 
deserves the epithet that Novalis gave Spinoza, “ the 
Gop-intoxicated,” zxtellectually at least, and not without 
a tinge of the emotional and mystical. This I know 
will bring the quick retort, “ certainly, for he also was a 
pantheist.” I once supposed this current charge to be 
true. I now know it to be false. Not only do his words 
but also his whole system refute the charge. “ The Abso- 
lute Substance of Spinoza certainly requires something to 
make it absolute Mind, and it is a right and proper re- 
quirement that Gop should be defined as absolute Mind,” 
that is, Gop is more than the pantheistic substance. 
Again, “ Gop is more than life: He is Mind.” 

Again, in criticising Spinoza, he says that Sudstance, as accepted by 
Spinoza as defining Gop, ‘is, as it were, a dark shapeless abyss, 
which devours all definite content as utterly null, and produces from 
itself nothing that has a positive subsistence in itself.’ . . . Gop is Sub- 
stance. He is, however, no less the Absolute Person. That He is 
the Absolute Person, however, is a point which the philosophy of 
Spinoza never perceived ; and on that side it falls short of the true 
notion of Gop which forms the content of religious consciousness in 
Christianity.* 

Again, “ Everything depends upon the absolute Truth 
being apprehended not merely as Substance, but as Sub- 
ject.” As opposed to both deistic and atheistic views of 
the universe, he might deserve the name pantheist, re- 
fusing to know a world without Gop, but emphasising 
the truth that the world only has its being and truth in 
Gop. But pantheist in the sense of making all but 
mechanical parts of one stupendous substance or un- 


* Hegel’s Logic, pp. 89, 91, and%236, Wallace’s Translation, 
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knowable power, without will and without conscious in. 
telligence, he was not. The fundamental idea of his 
system (in his Zogzc) is that the unity to which all things 
must be referred is a spiritual, self-conscious principle, 
showing, that all other categories used to explain the 
world are resolvable into this. Substance, Essence, 
Force, Law, Cause, are only partial expressions which 
find their truth in the highest category of self-conscious, 
self-determining Spirit. 

The monks of the East once made a riot in Alexan- 
dria because Theophilus denied that Gop had a physical 
body. Hegel did not differ from Theophilus. Some of 
those who call him panthezs¢ do not differ much from the 
rioting monks. Carlyle’s retort was as sensible as the 
question, whether or not he was a pantheist: — “ No! 
I am not a fan-theist, nor a fof-theist, either.” Panthe- 
ist, in the Christian sense, I believe Hegel was. I have 
failed to find any view expressed in his Logze which der. 
ogates from the glory of Gop or the chief end of man. 
The intelligent, self-conscious, self-determining Subject 
embraces the universe and man without detriment either 
to the actuality or evanescence of the world or to the 
freedom and immortality of man. Hegel asserts that 
the maxim of Pantheism is the doctrine of the eternity 
of matter, that “from nothing comes nothing.” [Lagzc, 
p. 143.] With this goes the doctrine of necessity. No 
system which does not include determinism and exclude 
freedom is really pantheistic. “Out of something comes 
everything by inevitable necessity,” — this form includes 
the double falsehood of pantheism. But a more stren- 
uous opponent of these errors cannot be found than 
Hegel. It is but the most absurd travesty of it which 
can define the Hegelian conception of Gop as “a self- 
evolving, impersonal process, which, after having trav- 
ersed all the spheres of matter and mind, attains to a 
knowledge of its God-head in the speculative reason of 
man.” Gon, as self-conscious, is not the end of an evo- 
lution, but all things created find their reality in Him. 
Men are not mechanical parts.of Gop, nor do they lose 
their identity, though they fxd ¢hemsclves truly, only in 
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Him. In proportion to their perfection they reflect Him, 
— become His created image. Gop in his manifestation 
as Creator is the maker of His image. He defines Gop 
tobe the Pure Personality, whose self-conscious freedom 
is self-contained, not evolved, in time. The fleeting 
show (Schein) of temporal phenomena does not create nor 
destroy the self-consciousness of Gop or of man made 
in His image. That Hegel taught both the personality 
of Gop and the immortality of man is most strenuously 
maintained by the recognised exponent of Hegel’s own 
view — Dr. Erdmann. By Gop, as Subject, not as pan- 
theistic substance, he means the internal self-active na- 
ture, or the Essence which impels itself into phenome- 
nal being. Man’s immortality as well as his true being 
is in his organic, not mechanical, union with Gop. We 
do not charge pantheism upon the Biblical doctrine of 
creation, nor the absorption and loss of individual souls 
in Curist, upon S. John and S. Paul. Gop and man 
in Curist are freely spoken of as being in indissoluble 
union. It is no longer we, but Curist in us. Gop de- 
termines, works zu, us to will and to doof His good 
pleasure. In the fulness of the completed work of crea- 
tion and Redemption “ Gop shall be all in all.” There 
is what may be called a Christian pantheism and deter- 
minism. And other than this I do not find in Hegel. 
Nature and Man are treated of, not as discordant and 
irreconcilable with Gop, but as forming one organic 
whole in Him without losing their relative independent 
reality. 

It may be worthy of notice that all English and Amer- 
ican Hegelians accept these truths and also that they 
believe them to be Hegel’s own teaching.* Hegel's sys- 


* The English Church Quart. Review, January, 1884, contains a commendable ex- 
position of English Hegelianism and its Religion by one who evidently is not an He- 
gelian. He says: “ An impression may probably be felt that Hegelianism is unfa- 
vorable to distinct belief in the Divine Personality. As regards the English branch 
of the school such an accusation would be wholly untrue. The very principle of 
the system is that the Divine Mind is in unity with the human, and that both are per- 
sonal.” He quotes Professor Green’s definition of personality as “ the quality in a 
subject of being consciously an object to itself.” Again, “The genuineness, not 
merely of Principal Caird’s theism, but of his Christianity, is undoubted.” Again, 
“ Hegelianism gives us no cosmos of experience into which the mysteries and mira- 
cles of Christianity do not readily fall. . . . The whole connexion of Gop with the 
world involves for the Hegelian who believes in Gop a relation in His nature to 
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tem rightly understood, | believe, as Gabler maintained, 
assumes a self-conscious Absolute Reason Jdefore the 
world process, and, as Daub maintained, that in it rea- 
son is the organ, not the source of the knowledge of 
Gop, and as Hegel himself maintained, that Christianity 
is the absolute full and final religion for man. 

Professor Flint of Edinburgh said that he regarded 
Hegel’s method most valuable and helpful and his re. 
sults very rich mines of thought, but that we must di- 
vorce it from Hegel’s Pantheism, which he found i 
the very first pages of his Logic. Professor Harris 
[ Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, October, 1879] has 
briefly replied to the same charge made by Professor 
Flint in his Axtz-Thetstic Theories. He points out that 
Professor Flint misconceives the dialectic method of Zhe 
Logu. Hegel’s dialectic, like Plato’s, is not a method 
of proceding /vom a first principle which continues to 
remain valid, as, ¢. g.,a mathematical axiom does. The 
dialectic shows that the first principles which are hypo- 
thetically placed at the basis are inadequate, and that 
they presuppose as their ground and logical condition a 
concreter principle. The concrete principle is at once 
the logical presupposition and the chronological presup- 
position. The dialectical procedure is a retrograde move- 
ment from error back to truth, from the abstract back to 
the concrete and true, from the finite and dependent back 
to the infinite and self-subsistent. We are proceeding 
towards a first principle rather than from one when we 
study Hegel’s Logic. Hence Hegel does xo? (as Pro- 
fessor Flint thinks) “ profess to explain the generation of 
Gop, man, and nature from the pure Being that is pure 
nothing.” He only shows that “ pure Being,” which is 
the highest principle according to many thinkers, is not 
SO adequate as that of “ Becoming,” and this not so ade- 
quate as that which has decome (or Being determinate), 
nor this as adequate as “infinite being,” etc. He passes 
in review all the categories and discovers their rn 


humanity, which may truly be called a tendency towards incarnation.” The same 
verdict must be rendered as to American Hegelianism by all who read the ao 
and devout maintenance of the staunchest Christian Theism in all the books that 
deserve the credit (or slur) of being Hegelian. 
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i.e, their presuppositions. This is merely a brief state- 
ment of Hegel’s own interpretation of the categories. 
The first category of mere blank empty Being may be 
taken, as it often is, as a metaphysical definition of the 
absolute or of Gop. So with all the succeeding catego- 
ries — each of which is fuller, richer, concreter, and there- 
fore an approximately more adequate definition of Gop. 
But each of these is reached xzo¢ dy evolution from the 
lower one, but from the i.nplications and presuppositions 
that the defects of the lower one exhibits. Indeed Hegel 
in the Logic [p. 244, Wallace's Translation] warns most 
explicitly and emphatically against this very misinterpre- 
tation that Dr. Flint makes. The advance from mere 
being is to be regarded as a “deepening of being in 
itself whereby its inner nature is laid bare, rather than 
as an issuing of the more perfect from the less perfect.” 

Each lower category zs, and zs no/, till it is seen in 
relation with something higher and fuller. Each partial 
result, through its unsatisfactoriness, secks the truth just 
beyond and yet implied in it. It is the unrest of the 
negative of each category or definition that impels the 
process onward till the last category of thought is reached 
— that of Zhe /dea — Spirit, Self-conscious Reason, Self- 
determining intelligence— Gop. Gop is not the end or 
result of this process, but He is the real pre-supposition 
that lies back of and gives comparative worth to every 
stage of the process. S. Augustine’s exclamation as to 
our souls might well be applied to each of these imper- 
fect categories, Being, Essence, Causality, Mechanism, and 
Life— all but that of Spzr7t: — 

Thou hast made us for Thee,O Gop! And our souls are restless 
till they rest in Thee. 


Moreover, Hegel’s doctrine of Gop is the Christian and 
not the deistic or pantheistic doctrine. Gop is the real 
concrete infinite oz/y because of his essential Triune 
nature. In Him all finite beings fd not /ose their reality. 
As a category either of thought or of being, Hegel did 
not treat it as Spinoza did swéstance, —“ as a mere ¢ermt- 
nus ad guem,—a lion’s den in which all the tracks of 
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thought (and being) terminate, while none are seen to 
emerge from it. All finite beings emerge from it and 
exist, only being clothed sud specie eternitatis: “ All 
things in Gop” does not mean “nothing but Gop,” 
Self-realisation through self-sacrifice in a fuller life is the 
movement of Hegel’s whole philosophy. ‘This, Professor 
Caird says, he got from the study of Christianity. “ Die 
to live” is the nearest possible expression of Hegel's 
philosophy in one sentence. To him, Curist’s words, 
“he that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life shall save it,” is the first distinct expression of the 
very truth of the nature of all Sfz7z¢. The tracing of this 
through all the forms of Spirit is the whole work of his 
philosophy. The “more life and fuller that I want” is 
found only through dying unto the selfish self and living 
into the truer self. The Christian doctrine of Gop, as 
Triune, is the expression of this nature of Gop’s self 
revelation, including the element of self-sacrifice. “ What 
Christianity teaches is only that the law of the life of 
Spirit — the law of self-realisation through self-abnegation 
—holds good for Gop as for man, and, indeed, that the 
Spirit that works in man to ‘die to live’ is the Spirit of 
Gop. For Hegel such a doctrine was the demonstrated 
result of the whole idealistic movement which is summed 
up in his Zogic. So far, then, as Christianity means this, 
it was not in any spirit of external accommodation that 
he tried to connect his doctrine with it. Rather it was 
the discovery of this as the essential meaning of Chris- 
tianity which frst enabled him to recognise it as the ulti- 
mate lesson of the idealistic movement of thought.” * 

I have indeed barely touched upon the outskirts of the 
full refutation of the charge of pantheism. I have done 
less as regards the charge of his sublimating all the facts 
and doctrines of Christianity into mythical products. The 
fuller and juster vindication against both these charges 
demands an exposition of at least his Zogéc and his Phz/- 
osophie der Religion. This I hope to attempt in reviews 
of Dr. Harris’ forthcoming volume on the ZLagzc, and 
Principal Fairbairn’s on the Phzlosophy of Religion. 


* Caird’s Hegel, p. 218. 
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These prefatory remarks may be accepted at their pre- 
tended worth, as indicating results whose full vindication 
both truth and justice demand at the hands of Christian 


thinkers. 
J. MacsripE STERRETT, 
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The Apostolic Fathers. Part Il. S.lgnatius and Poly. 
carp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Licur- 
Foot, D.D., D.C. L., LL. D., Bishop of Durham. 
3 Vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


HE story of the Ignatian Epistles forms one of the 

most romantic episodes in the annals of literature. 
It is like reading Froissart or Villehardouin. It has a 
knight errantry and tournaments of its own. The most 
conspicuous among the champions on the Catholic side 
are Englishmen. It might with truth indeed be said 
that it is an Englishman who opens and it is an Eng- 
lishman who closes the lists. 

Among other benefits which the art of printing con- 
ferred upon Western Europe was the publication of a 
Latin text (A. D. 1498) of what was then generally re- 
ceived as the Epistles of Ignatius. The spirit of the 
Reformation had brought the dead past to life again, but 
to the dismay of the ultra Protestant element the earliest 
Christian literature pointed in a direction exactly the 
opposite to that in which things were drifting. It bore 
witness to the existence of a threefold ministry of Bish- 
ops, Priests, and Deacons. It spoke of altar and sacri- 
fice, and was thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of 
a sacramental Christianity. How was the testimony of 
such a witness to be met? Calvin confronted it in his 
characteristic way. He pronounced the whole Ignatian 
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literature to be an impudent forgery —nursery stories, 
than which nothing could be more foul (nihil nzniis 
illis putidius) The Lutherans were more moderate 
in their condemnation. They called attention to the fact 
that the ¢welve published letters (known as the longer 
recension) did not correspond with the references to 
Ignatius in Eusebius, who made mention of seven and 
not twelve Epistles; and they impugned the authority 
of the Ignatian Epistles by declaring that they have not 
come down to us in their original form, but are “ adul- 
terate and interpolated.” This the Jesuit Petavius (to 
his honor be it said) frankly admitted. And so the first 
stage of the controversy ended in a drawn battle, without 
positive victory on either side. Who shall determine 
what is genuine and what is interpolated? “To the 
critical genius of Ussher belongs the honor of restoring 
the true Ignatius!” It had been urged as a proof of the 
spuriousness of the Epistles of Ignatius that a quotation 
in Theodoret from the seven Epistles, as known to him 
and to Eusebius, did not appear in the twelve Epistles, 
commonly received. Now Archbishop Ussher found 
this very passage referred to in the quotations from S. 
Ignatius made by three English theologians (Robert 
Grosseteste, of Lincoln, a. Dp. 1250, John Tyssington, A. D. 
1381, and William Wodeford, a. D. 1396), and was forced 
to the conclusion that there must be in existence in Eng- 
land a copy of Ignatius differing from that of the twelve 
letters generally received, and corresponding to the earlier 
text known to Eusebius and Theodoret. He set to work 
and instituted a careful search. His tact and diligence 
were rewarded by the discovery of two Latin copies of 
the Epistles of S. Lgnatius (one in Caius Library at Cam- 
bridge, the other in the library of Montacute, Bishop of 
Norwich), in.which the text corresponded with the quota- 
tions by the Fathers, and not with the disputed twelve 
Epistles. Ussher’s book appeared in the year 1644. 
Soon after Isaac Vossius (1646) discovered in the Medi- 
cean Library at Florence a Greek copy of six of the seven 
Epistles of Eusebius, corresponding closely with the 
Latin MSS. of Ussher. About half a century after the 
35 
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missing Epistle to the Romans was unearthed in a MS, 
belonging to the Colbert Collection, and published in 
1689 at Paris. And so the Greek text of the very seven 
Epistles of Eusebius was given to the world. 

Here rested the controversy for a time. The seven 
shorter Epistles of Ussher and Vossius took the place 
of the twelve Epistles of the Long Recension as the gen- 
uine Epistles of Ignatius. But the Presbyterian and Re. 
formed element was no better satisfied with the Shorter 
Recension than it had been with the Long. French Prot- 
estants and English Puritans leagued together, and set 
themselves in battle array. Milton in 1641, and Daillé 
in 1666, brought their batteries to bear upon the position 
of Ussher and Vossius. Their attack called out Ham- 
mond and Pearson. “ Pearson’s Vindicze Epistolarum 
S. Lgnatit was published in 1672. Compared with 
Daillé’s attack, Pearson’s reply was as light to darkness, 
In England, at all events, his work seemed to be ac- 
cepted as closing the controversy.” 

But the controversy was not yet closed. So far from 
this, an unexpected discovery in a Nitrian monastery fur- 
nished the occasion for its breaking forth anew, and that 
too in a most unexpected shape. Canon Cureton in 
1845 published his Antient Syrian Version of the Epis- 
tles of S. Ignatius to S. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the 
Romans. The existence of a Syriac version of the Igna- 
tian Epistles had long been suspected. It was now put 
beyond question by the discovery of Archdeacon Tat- 
ham in 1842 of the Syriac version in a monastery in the 
Nitrian desert. But the Syriac version, so long looked 
for, contained only three Epistles, — to S. Polycarp, to 
the Ephesians, and to the Romans, — and these in a 
shorter form than either of the Greek and Latin texts. 
Canon Cureton, with natural fondness for its own fledg- 
ling, now gave a new turn to the controversy by zeal- 
ously contending for his three Syriac Epistles as the only 
original and genuine Epistles of S. Ignatius. He was 
enthusiastically followed by Bunsen; the arguments pro- 
duced were so strong and so irresistible that the learned 
Editor of the work now under review was disposed to 
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accept the conclusion, now arrived at, as final. The 
late Bishop of Lincoln strongly controverted the posi- 
tion of Cureton, and predicted that “the time would 
come when the Seven Greek Epistles would be generally 
accepted as genuine.” That time hascome. The dis- 
covery by Petermann of an Armenian version made in 
the V. century, from a Syriac version still older than 
itself, in which the seven Epistles are found with six 
others manifestly spurious, has largely modified the Cure- 
tonian position. The latest German Editor, Theodore 
Zahn [1876], “ has dealt a fatal blow at the claims of the 
Curetonian letters.” And Bishop Wordsworth’s position 
regarding “the unity and priority of the seven Epistles 
as representing the genuine Ignatius” is now more than 
sustained by a work of which it is impossible to speak in 
terms too laudatory, as marking an epoch in English 
scholarship, and which the German critics admit must 
be accepted as a final settlement of the question. The 
seven shorter Epistles of Eusebius and Theodoret have, 
beyond all question, been proved to be the genuine Epis- 
tles of Ignatius. 

It will be seen, then, what a gigantic work Dr. Light- 
foot had before him when he proposed to review in detail 
the whole of the questions raised in the course of a con- 
troversy which has now lasted for some four hundred 
years. It is in itself no ordinary task to familiarise one- 
self with the literature of the controversy, but to go 
beyond this and make a critical examination of all the 
original documents; and not only to do this, with a most 
critical examination of every manuscript known to exist, 
but to edit the whole, furnishing us with a revised text of 
the whole of the Apostolic Epistles, and adding a com. 
mentary wherever any difficulty or obscurity was to be 
found, is a task which has never been surpassed by any 
of the greatest scholars in any age of the world. We 
have now placed before us the whole of the documents 
themselves in the original text, — Latin, Greek, Syriac, 
Coptic, and Arabic. We have (1.) first of all [ vol. ii., sec. 
li.] the Anglo-Latin version of “ special interest for Eng- 
lishmen, as being the product of the remarkable but pre- 
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mature literary revival which distinguished the XIII. 
century, and as giving the Ignatian letters in the only 
form in which they were known in this country (Eng. 
land) till several years after the invention of printing.” 

(2.) We have the Syriac Epistles and Acts, edited by 
Dr. Wright. Here we have the three Epistles of the 
Curetonian abridgment, with the translation, with frag. 
ments of the unabridged version, and the Antiochene 
Acts of Martyrdom (probably the only genuine Acts at 
all worthy of the name). 

(3.) We have the thirteen Greek Epistles of the Long 
Recension, which emanated from a forger writing in the 
name of the saint in the latter half of the fourth cen. 
tury. “These Epistles fall into four classes, according 
to their real or feigned chronology. Of these classes 
the first, fourth, and fifth are forgeries throughout, while 
the second and third are interpolated from the genuine 
Epistles.” 

(4.) We have the Coptic Remains. These contain the 
fragments of the Epistles in the Sahidic dialect to Hero 
and to the Smyrnzans, and the Roman Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom in the Memphitic dialect, edited by P. le P. 
Renouf. 

(5.) We have the Avabzc Extracts from Ignatian Let- 
ters taken from the Paris MS. B26d. Nat. Supplement, 
with an English translation appended. 

(6.) In the first section of vol. 11. we have the Genuzne 
Epistles of S. lgnatius, most carefully edited with notes 
and dissertations and the Acts of Martrydom, text and 
notes with translations. 

The first volume (published last) is intended to be an 
Introduction to the whole. This volume of 740 pages 
contains (1) a dissertation on Ignatius the Martyr, with 
notices relating to persecutions under Trajan from the 
tenth book of Pliny’s Letters, from the Apology of Ter- 
tullian, from Eusebius, Chronicon Paschale, Acts of Shar- 
bel and Barsamya. This dissertation is followed up (2) 
by a detailed and critical account of the manuscripts and 
versions of the three different forms and recensions in 
which the Epistles exist. We have added to this (3) all 
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the passages “ in ancient sathem in otic i mention is 
made of Ignatius and his writings, or in which they are 
quoted directly or indirectly.” This is a most interesting 
and valuable chapter, and with its notes forms in itself no 
mean guide to the whole subject of Patristic Theology. 
The fourth dissertation (4) is on the Spurious and [nter- 
polated Epistles. The fifth (5) is on Zhe Curetonian Let- 
ters. It is wonderfully exhaustive and satisfactory. The 
sixth and last dissertation under this head is on Zhe 
Genuineness of the Seven Epistles of the Middle Recen- 
ston. “ The investigations of the preceding chapters have 
cleared the ground. All rival claimants have been set 
aside ; so that the seven Epistles, as known to Eusebius, 
and as preserved to us not only in the original Greek, 
but also in Latin and other translations, alone remain in 
possession of the field.” The result of the examinations 
of the seven Epistles now made is that, “ The text of the 
seven Epistles is assured to us on testimony consider- 
ably greater than that of any ancient classical author 
with one or two exceptions.” Surely a most important 
result, in every way worthy of the ¢hzrty years’ labors 
bestowed, and the unparalleled research by which it was 
brought about! It is not the marvellous erudition dis- 
played that we most admire, as we are carried on by an 
enthusiasm which never flags from stage to stage of the 
great argument, but that marked feature of English Uni- 
versity training (seen most of all in John Keble), the 
wonderful conscientiousness and the deep responsibility 
felt in the statement of results, extending even to the 
very letters of the name of the saint to whose honor this 
memorial has been consecrated, and to the exact day 
when he received the martyr’s crown. 

Where there is so much to call forth enthusiasm as 
well as to fill one with a feeling of the deepest humilia- 
tion, it is with unfeigned hesitation that we venture to 
offer any criticism, or to question any conclusion. We 
are heartily glad that the Bishop of Durham, by the pub- 
lication of these volumes, has corrected any misconcep- 
tions which might have arisen out of his Essay on the 
Christian Ministry. It is possible, as that unfortunate 
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Essay proves, to be so fair in dealing with gainsayers, as 
to be unfair to one’s own self in making one’s position 
clearly understood. We are thankful to see, then, that 
the champion of Ignatius openly declares himself to be a 
believer in the doctrine of Episcopacy, which Irenzus 
held not as a speculation, but as involving a deep sacra- 
mental mystery. We cannot but regret, however, that the 
consent thus given is still accompanied by the modifying 
statement that “ there is not throughout these letters the 
slightest tinge of sacerdotal language in reference to the 
Christian Ministry.” The Bishop of Durham complains 
of Daillé because he argues against the Longer Recen- 
sion, and in so doing throws dust in the eyes of people as 
if it were identical in all respects with the Shorter Re- 
cension. May we not urge, that since it was the rule in 
the Ignatian age for the Bishop to act as Consecrator, it 
is not a fair argument to take advantage of that fact to 
deny the existence of sacerdotal functions. The question 
is, did the Bishop in consecrating perform an episcopal 
or a priestly function; and to that question there can be 
but one answer. Ordination, not consecration, is pecul- 
iar to the Episcopal office. We regret that this same 
bias should have influenced the learned editor in dealing 
with the words Ovo.acrypiov and evyapiotia in a manner 
not consistent with his usual fairness and candor. In his 
comment upon the phrase évtd¢ tod Avovactypioy in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians [vol. ii., p. 43], he maintains 
that to §vo.aornpior “ does not here refer to a literal altar, 
meaning the Lorp’s table,” but is used to signify “the 
enclosure in which the altar stands.” Now we affirm 
that the reference made to the reception of the “ bread 
of Gop,” in this passage, proves that the word altar is 
here used as the equivalent of the table of the Lorp, and 
that the argument is that if any man separate himself 
from the Bishop, the Priests, and Deacons who minister 
at the altar, he puts himself, thereby, out of the Com- 
munion of the Church, and has neither lot nor portion 
in the mediatorial function of the altar. Ignatius him- 
self, in his Epistle to the Trullians (sec. 7), uses these 
very same words, and at the same time furnishes us 
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with the explanation of his 1 meaning. He says when 
speaking of the heretical teachers of the time, “ Be on 
your guard against such men. And this will surely be, 
if ye be not “puffed up, and if ye be inseparable from 
Jesus Curist and from the Bishop and from the ordi- 
nances of the Apostles;” and then adds, “ He that is 
within the altar is clean; but he that is without the al- 
tar is not clean; ¢hat zs, he that docth aught without the 
Bishop and Presbytery and Deacons, this man is not 
clean in his conscience.’ To be clean, then, and to be 
within the altar, is to do things in conformity with the 
Bishop and the Presbyters and Deacons who minister 
as the representatives of the assembled people at the al- 
tar. In like manner Ignatius exhorts the Magnesians, 
saying, “ Hasten to come together all of you, as to one 
temple, Gop; as to one altar, even to one Jesus Curist, 
who came from one Father, and is with One, and de- 
parted unto One.” He says again to the Philadelphians 
[sec. 4], “ Be ye therefore careful to observe the Eucha 
rist (for there is one flesh of our Lorp Jesus Curist, and 
one cup unto union in His blood: there is one altar, 
as there is one Bishop, together with the Presbytery and 
the Deacons my fellow-servants), that whatsoever ye 
may do, ye may do after Gop.” Now surely, if words 
have any meaning, the altar is used here not for “the 
precinct of the altar” (in the Methodist meaning of the 
word), but for the holy table at which the Bishop and 
Presbyters minister, and the Deacons serve, not as “ Dea- 
cons of meats and drinks, but servants of the Church of 
Gop.” Ignatius in another place discriminates between 
the Eucharist and the prayer connected with it, and he 
maintains that it is necessary to a valid Eucharist that 
either the Bishop himself consecrate, or some one ap- 
pointed by him. “Let no man be deceived,” he says, in 
writing to the Smyrnzans, “ Even the heavenly beings, 
the glory of angels, and the rulers visible and invisible, 
if they believe not in the blood of Curist (who is Gop), 
judgment awaiteth them also. But mark ye those who 
hold strange doctrine touching the power of JEsus Curist. 
They abstain from Eucharist and prayer, because they 
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allow not that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Curist, which flesh suffered for our sins, and which 
the Father of His goodness raised up. Let that be held 
to be a valid Eucharist which is under the Bishop, or 
one to whom he shall have committed it.” Paschasius 
Rudbertus could not have said more than this; and if 
no Eucharist be “ valid” except that “ which is under the 
Bishop or one to whom he has committed it,” it is surely 
a mere play upon words to say that in Ignatius “ there 
is not the slightest tinge of sacerdotal language in refer- 
ence to the Christian Ministry.” Words are mere coun- 
ters. We shall close with citing one passage from the 
Epistle to the Trullians in confirmation of our posi- 
tion : — 





For, when ye are obedient to the Bishop as to Jesus CuHrist, it is 
evident to me that ye are living not after men, but after Jesus Curist, 
who died for us; that believing in His death ye might escape death. 
It is therefore necessary, even as your wont is, that ye should do noth- 
ing without the Bishop; but be ye obedient also to the Presbytery, 
as to the Apostles of Jesus CHRIST, our hope ; for if we live in Him, 
we shall also be found in Him. And those, likewise, who are Dea- 
cons of the mysteries of Jesus CHRIST must please men in all ways. 
For they are not Deacons of meats and drinks, but servants of the 
Church of Gop. It is right, therefore, that they should beware of blame 
as of fire. In like manner let all men respect the Deacons as JEsus 
CHRIST, even as they should respect the Bishop as being a type of the 
Father, and the Presbyters as the Council of Gon, and as the College 
of Apostles. Apart from these it is not even the name of a Church. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A History of German Literature. By W. SCHERER. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. 
F. C. ConnyBeareE. Edited by F. Max MULier. 2 
Vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ISTORIES of literature are apt to be dull reading. 

If an unflagging interest is maintained in the pe- 
rusal it is generally because of a prior appreciation of the 
knowledge to be acquired. Perhaps in no field of study 
has the weariness of labor been more felt than in that of 
German Literature. This has arisen from several causes. 
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But comparatively a small proportion of the immense 
riches it holds in poetic and prose forms, and embracing 
all the topics that touch human interest, has been trans- 
lated, and a translation into English that clarifies the 
original text is a rare production. Again, German think- 
ing or intellection is of such peculiar constitutional type, 
that even a knowledge of the language does not avail to 
put a foreigner into full rapport with its action. 

This history is exceptionally interesting and satisfactory 
because of the style of the author. His familiarity with 
the English language and literature has given a direct- 
ness and grace to his composition that are seldom found 
in German authors. In fact all the qualities necessary 
to successful labor in such a field are combined in Pro- 
fessor Scherer. He has gathered a prodigious mass of 
material, but he condenses, generalises, and arranges so 
effectively as to give a charm to his narrative. The work 
is not susceptible of close analysis. All we can do is to 
indicate the plan by which so large a space in history, 
including such a multitude of writers, has been set forth 
in so precise and ample a manner as to afford a clear idea 
of individual work and distinctive epochs. 

The time covered is from the ancient German to the 
death of Goethe. He regards the history as separable 
into three periods each, of culmination and depression, 
and of about 600 years in duration. From the fact that 
there have been so few English translations even well 
informed scholars have been accustomed to begin their 
studies of German literature with Lessing. The Nibe- 
lungenlied, Hans Sachs, Paul Gebhart, and a few others 
are supposed to constitute all of any value that pre- 
ceded the middle of the XVIII. century. Such names 
as Walther von der Vogelweid, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
and Gottfried von Strasburg are scarcely known. Pro- 
fessor Scherer has given the medizval writers full and 
appreciative notice, and it is surprising to find the char- 
acter and extent of their work. One is made to feel that 
Heine, Lessing, Schiller, and others who have had our 
homage, have had, in precedent history, those who could 
contest their claim to exclusive genius. Hence this trans- 
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lation, because of its Salnnen, supplies a long-felt want, 
and because of its thoroughness and critical insight exacts 
confidence. 

Professor Scherer follows a deliberately adopted theory 
in his treatment of authors and their works. His critical 
judgment is confined almost exclusively to the literary 
content. While notice is always taken of political and 
philosophic and religious conditions that necessarily mod- 
ify literary production, yet he always institutes a purely 
mental standard by which he compares and concludes, 
His review of the periods of depression and elevation in 
the national mind, with their corresponding causes and 
factors, and his presentation of the characteristic features 
of distinctive movements, such as the classical, the chiv- 
alric, the romantic, storm and stress and enlightenment, 
are eminently satisfactory as compared with the work of 
other authors on the same topics. The haze and con- 
fusion of a medley have been succeeded by sharp por- 
traiture and classification. 

The last period that comes under review will prove 
most entertaining to the majority of readers. From 
Lessing to the end of Goethe’s life is ground with which 
most students are somewhat familiar. Translators have 
wrought diligently on this field, and the younger German 
scholars, of English and American birth and culture, 
have, from international and zsthetic causes, been led to 
choose that period for examination and mental gym- 
nastics. 

One peculiarity of Professor Scherer’s work is its free- 
dom from biographical incident. He seems to have la- 
bored to keep himself out of reach of all extraneous in- 
fluence in forming a judgment of an author. His ruling 
idea appears to be “art is for art’s sake,” and hence a 
critical opinion is of worth only so far as it conforms to 
that canon. There may be legitimate objections to such 
a rule, especially from an ethical point of view, but doubt- 
less the mental quality and capacity of an author can be 
most accurately ascertained by the method. 

So many suggestions are started in the review of this 
work which cannot be strictly analysed, that we fear to 
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enlarge lest we should tire our readers and expose our- 
self to the charge of gratifying an individual whim in 
writing. We will therefore close by saying that no one, 
in any degree familiar with the productions of German 
Litterateurs previous to or during the régime of Goethe, 
can help being charmed and instructed by forming an in- 
timate acquaintance with this work of Professor Scherer. 





ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


The Elements of Moral Science. By Noan Porter, 
D. D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


1885. 


i lips book on Moral Science does not present any 
new view of the subject, but Dr. Porter has gathered 
together what has been written on the Philosophy of 
Morals, and has thus made an able and excellent text- 
book for the use of colleges and scholars who wish to in- 
vestigate the moral nature, and to see the system which 
may be deduced from that nature. The foundation of 
the system here presented is that of Bishop Butler. The 
Bishop did not intend to write a philosophy of morals, 
but he did investigate the nature of man, such as Gop 
made it, and he showed the life which man should live if 
he carried out in his daily actions the purposes of his 
Creator. Coming in contact, as he did, with the selfish 
system of Hobbes, his discourses were contributions to 
the subject which will never lose their value. President 
Porter presents substantially the same system in a scien- 
tific form. The parts all stand in their right relations ; 
they are technically named; and they are rationally ex- 
plained. He has also stated with great clearness the 
nature and office of conscience, which will give valuable 
aid to any one who has to deal with the conscience of 
man. He has, we think, made much clearer statements 
on this subject than Whewell in his Elements of Moral- 
ity. 
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The part of the honk which, we think, does not come 
up to the demand is the part on Christian ethics. We 
do not believe that there are properly any Christian 
ethics. Morality arises out of the nature of man. We 
mean by this that Gop made man, when He breathed 
into him the breath of life, such a being that morality 
must necessarily show itself. It was Gon's ordination 
when He created man amoral being. Christianity de. 
velops that nature, sheds light on duty and obligation, 
and above all it imparts strength to the will by “which 
man can live the moral life. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Christianity creates morality. Christianity meets 
man who has a moral nature, and takes him by the 
hand and lifts him up. It regenerates him, and renews 
him, and brings that nature ‘back to the condition in 
which it was when it came from the hands of its Crea 
tor. We wish that President Porter had been more em.- 
phatic on the identity of morality in the Book of Gevzeszvs, 
and in the Hebrew Commonwealth, and in the New Tes- 
tament, and had shown how the great fundamental prin- 
ciples were the same, but that they were to be developed 
and applied, and that it was one of the offices of Chris- 
tianity to do this. 

This is what is wanted to create what Dale of Man- 
chester calls a “ Moral Revival.” We want clear percep- 
tions of morality, which President Porter’s book gives us; 
but we want, more than all, the elevation of the moral 
tone in ve/zgzous men, and the strength of will to be hon- 
est, truthful, pure, reverent, and obedient to law. 

Every one having the care of souls will find a great 
advantage in mastering this treatise, as it will aid him in 
pointing out the path of duty and in dealing with the 
conscience. 
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PRIMITIVE CONSECRATION OF THE EUCHA- 
RISTIC OBLATION. 


The Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Oblaton, 
with an Earnest Appeal for its Revival. By the 
Rev. Epmunp S. Froutkes, B. D., Vicar of S. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. New York: James Pott & Co. 


\ R. FroutkEs has attempted to show that it is through 
1¥i the instrumentality of the Hoty Spirit that the Eu- 
charistic Elements are consecrated, and become for us the 
Body and Blood of Curist; and he therefore sets forth 
the Invocation as the most important part of the Prayer 
of Consecration. But in doing so he of course came in 
contact with the practice of the Church of England. We 
all know that in the Book of Edward VI. the Invocation 
preceded the Sacred Words in this form, “ With Thy 
Hoty Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
these Thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may be unto us the Body and Blood of Thy most 
dearly beloved Son.” Then follow the Sacred Words 
and the Oblation. But in the Second Book the Invoca- 
tion was changed into this form, “ grant that we, receiving 
these Thy creatures of bread and wine according to 
Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Curist’s holy institution, in 
remembrance of His death and passion, may be partak- 
ers of His most blessed Body and Blood,” and then follow 
the Sacred Words, but the Oblation is omitted. And he 
also comes in contact with the Liturgy of the Western 
Church, which is commonly called the Mass. The prayer 
which precedes the Sacred Words is as general as that 
which is now used in the English Prayer Book. It says, 


Which Oblation do Thou, O Gop, we beseech Thee, vouchsafe to 
render in all respects blessed, approved, effectual, reasonable, and 
acceptable, that it may be made unto us the Body and Blood of Thy 
most dearly beloved Son our Lorp Jesus CHRIST. 


There is no mention made of the Hoty Spirit. But the 
Greek Liturgies, those of Basil, Chrysostom, and S. Mark, 
and also the Liturgy of Clement, in which there is sup- 
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posed to be an exhibition of the Church’s worship in 
the II. century, maintain the order which is in the Amer. 
ican Prayer Book, viz., the Sacred Words, the Oblation, 
and the Invocation of the Hoty Spirit. 

Mr. Ffoulkes has endeavored to show that for eight 
centuries it was universally held that the Consecration 
was effected by the Hoty Spirit. He has brought to 
bear on this question an immense amount of reading. 
He has followed a somewhat graphic mode by com. 
mencing a journey and asking a chain of writers who 
encircle the Church. He has questioned 42 of the 
great doctors of the Church and gotten from each an 
opinion in favor of the doctrine that the Hoty Spirit 
consecrates. 

In this view the work of Mr. Ffoulkes is one which 
may be read with great profit, and which will give an 
immense amount of information. It brings up one of 
the great questions of the day about the Liturgy on 
which we ought to have settled convictions. 

But Mr. Ffoulkes has not contented himself with the 
question as it is stated above. He wishes to show more 
than this, — that in the Liturgy for seven centuries the 
Sacred Words were not used in the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, but were used “ ox/y” for the distribution of the Ele- 
ments, and that the consecrating act was alone the work 
of the Hoty Spirit, who descended at the Invocation. 
He thinks that this is the unanimous testimony of the 
40 doctors whom he has quoted. And he attempts also 
to show that the Roman Liturgy took its present form 
in the IX. century, and that previous to that time the 
Sacred Words had not been used in the Consecration, 
but only the Invocation and Oblation. 

In all this Mr. Ffoulkes has undertaken to prove what 
will appear to be proof to none but himself. While all 
the 40 doctors bear testimony to the work of the Ho ty 
Spirit, it is not so clear that any one of them bears the 
testimony which he claims. We shall hardly agree that 
Mr. Ffoulkes has the acuteness to discover an error which 
is universal in the Church, nor do we think that he 
will so convince the Universal Church of error that it 
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will remove the Sacred Words from the Prayer of Conse- 
cration, and use them only in the distribution of the 
Elements. 

There are prominent points in this work, but notwith- 
standing this singular attempt to set aside the Sacred 
Words it may be profitably consulted for the very great 
amount of information which it gives concerning the 
function of the Hoty Spirit in the Eucharistic rite. 








THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS 
FREE STATE. 


The Congo and the Founding of its Free State. A Story 
of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. STANLEY. 
2 Vols. New York: Harper Brothers. 1885. 


WE fail in terms to characterise these volumes. They 
YY set forth one of the great enterprises of the modern 
era, and open up vistas of future hope and progress that 
are limitless in extent and overwhelmingly magnificent 
in promise. To have been identified with such an un- 
dertaking either in its conception or its actualisation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, should be a source of abiding satis- 
faction even if fame and remuneration were jealously 
withheld. Whatever of glory may gather around the 
crown of Leopold II., King of the Belgians, in perpet- 
uating his throne and kingdom, of the honor arising 
from his connection with the grand and unique scheme 
in behalf of human elevation, he can never be deprived. 
It has gone into the world’s history, and on one of its 
most brilliantly illuminated pages his name will forever 
stand glorified. 

Measured by customary standards, Stanley might not 
be called great. Yet if we compare the lauded feats of 
statesmanship, and their results, with the fruits of open- 
ing up a continent of barbarism to the leavening and 
transforming influence of Christian civilisation, how the 
isolated and narrow efforts of the parliamentarian or 
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senator shrivel in dimension! In the one case moral 
forces are started that will never end, and must become 
large factors in developing the world’s history. The 
Africa of a quarter of a century hence will only afford a 
glimpse of what the Dark Continent will be when the 
moral and political power of Europe and America has 
unimpeded action upon a population, now partially lifted 
out of original savagery, and when the scientific, com. 
mercial, and industrial methods of civilisation have 
wrought their miracles upan the land itself. The Church 
and the Christian nations of the world properly look for 
Africa’s redemption, instrumentally, in the multiplication 
of radiating centres of civilising power. 

The two volumes contain all that is known of the his. 
tory of the Congo territory, and is a thrilling, progres- 
sive narrative of the work, incidents, and varying fortunes 
of the enterprise. To abbreviate the story would be an 
injustice to the author and explorer, and might stifle a 
curiosity that otherwise would ripen into close examina- 
tion and interested study. But it may be well to note 
other features of the enterprise. African exploration, 
notwithstanding all the éc/a¢ elicited by the work of 
Livingstone, was not welcomed with enthusiasm by those 
who had the intelligence, the wealth, and the character 
that Stanley might reasonably have looked to for co- 
operation. The black man and his Continent seemed 
to be fore-doomed to neglect, and the present interest, in 
the future Christianisation and civilisation of Africa, is 
largely due to the wise forecast, broad philanthropy, and 
heroic labors of these two men. Men of the future, 
with less of self-denial and fortitude, and with more of 
selfish greed and ambition, will doubtless take up their 
work and more largely and ungrudgingly receive the 
plaudits of the world. 

In the preface to these volumes Stanley alludes to 
the opposition against which he had to contend in in- 
augurating the enterprise. Quixotism was hurled at him 
from all quarters, and, smarting under a charge which he 
knew to be the child of ignorance rather than of malice, 
he regretfully says : — 
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In 1878 that word was flung in my teeth several times, especially 
by Manchester men. If I delivered a speech or a lecture, or wrote 
a letter about the probabilities of success attending a judiciously 
conducted enterprise in Africa, a Manchester editor, or Manchester 
merchant, almost invariably taunted me with being a dreamer, a 
‘Quixotic journalist,’ or a mere ‘penny-a-liner.’ I do not quarrel 
with the phrases, but I certainly deprecate the uses to which they 
were applied. The charge of Quixotism, being directed against my 
mission, deterred many noble men in Manchester from studying the 
question of new markets, and deepened unjustly their prejudices 
against Africa and African projects. 


But no opposition could dampen his zeal, stifle his 
hope, or daunt his courage. In the midst of his morti- 
fication and disappointment he could bravely assume the 
role of a prophet and say: — 

I feel convinced that the question of this mighty water-way will be- 
come a political one in time. As yet, however, no European power 
seems to have put forth the right of control. Portugal claims it be- 
cause she discovered its mouth ; but the great powers — England, 
America, and France — refuse to recognise her right. If it were not 
that I fear to damp any interest you may have in Africa, or in this 
magnificent stream, by the length of my letters, I could show you 
very strong reasons why it would be a politic deed to settle this mo- 
mentous question immediately. I could prove to you that the power 
possessing the Congo, despite the cataracts, would absorb to itself 
the trade of the whole of the enormous basin behind. This river is, 
and will be, the grand highway of commerce to West Central Africa. 


The Appendix more fully reveals the political and 
commercial status of the enterprise after the termination 
of the active exploration. It embraces the following 
papers: The Commercial Basin of the Congo, as de- 
scribed by the author before the Berlin Conference, 
Protocol No. 9; Declarations exchanged between the 
United States of America and the International Asso- 
ciation of the Congo; Convention between the Empire 
of Germany and the International Association of the 
Congo; Declarations exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty and the International 
Association of the Congo; Convention between the 
Netherlands and the International Association of the 
Congo; Convention between the Government of the 
French Republic and the International Association of 


the Congo; Convention between Portugal and the In- 
36 
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ternational Association of the Congo; Declarations ex. 
changed between the Belgian Government and the In. 
ternational Association of the Congo, Protocol No. 10; 
The General Act of the Berlin Conference. Hereby it 
may be seen that the work had assumed an importance 
sufficient to awaken the interest of the nations, and 
some, that could not be aroused at the outset from in. 
difference, now became suddenly and strongly seized 
with the ambition of territorial and commercial exten- 
sion. This, however, is not to be regretted, if only the 
“International Association of the Congo” can grandly 
complete its mission for Africa and mankind. There is 
a large field opened by possible political and commercial 
international relations to this enterprise, but we shall not 
enter into the complicated discussion. There are, how- 
ever, patent duties that should be recognised, and there 
are signs of strife and greed and jealousy that should, for 
shame’s sake, be speedily abated. 

The work is finely illustrated with over one hundred 
full-page and smaller cuts, showing the methods and 
progress of the work in its advancing stages, the diver- 
sified scenery of the region traversed, and the dress and 
appearance of the tribes. It has also two large maps 
and several smaller ones, so that by the aid of the illus- 
trations and maps some conception may be gained of 
the environment of the hero and explorer in his venture 
of life for the world’s enlightenment and profit. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS. 


The Seven Gifts. Addressed to the Diocese of Can- 
terbury in His Primary Visitation. By Epwarp 
WuitEe Benson, Archbishop. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


, iw Primary Charge of Archbishop Benson on the 
sevenfold gifts of the Hoty Spirit is a timely and 
valauble contribution to the literature of the present day ; 
not so much, perhaps, on account of anything especially 
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rofound or original, as for the excellent judgment dis- 

played in the selection of topics and illustrations, and for 
the clearness and vigor of their presentation. In arrange- 
ment it is simple, being divided into seven distinct sec- 
tions or chapters, the greater part of which were deliv- 
ered at different places. The reasoning throughout is 
calm and dignified, without any assumption of superior 
authority ; and no one of ordinary intelligence can read 
even one of the sections without being impressed with 
the underlying spiritual earnestness and sound common 
sense of the writer. 

The key-note of the whole performance, so to speak, 
is struck in the opening paragraph of the Proem, in the 
words, “A living Church must show the gifts of the 
SprRIT;” a most certain truth, and presented thus by 
the Primus of the Anglican Communion, it is most sig- 
nificant and satisfactory. It contains virtually both a 
challenge and a rebuke to that spirit of captious criti- 
cism and pharisaic denunciation of formalism and spirit- 
ual deadness, so long echoed and reéchoed by the ene- 
mies of that Communion in all its branches. “Every 
anxious heart,” he says, “ will turn when a system has 
been long established, and in operation, to the inquiry, 
Are we living the life that our beautiful forms imply? 
Is the Society vigorous and active? Full of sap, full of 
light, full of fire? Crist redeemed indeed the individ- 
ual soul forever; but He also founded a People in the 
world, a people whose national characteristic is said by 
one Apostle to be ‘eagerness for good works, and for 
such good works as cover the whole field of thought, life, 
business, and affection.” 

While strictly conservative in spirit, and anxious to 
strengthen the good things which remain, the Arch- 
bishop writes as one fully alive to the legitimate demands 
of modern progress. “We must be,” he says, “to every 
age as it comes modern, if we are to perpetuate the Pow- 
ers of Christian life and work. The Apostles mani- 
festly understood their own age not only in the East, 
but throughout Europe, better than any men before or 
since. Understanding that, they understood what was 
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coming. If the Church be Apostolic, it must be so not 
merely by hereditary connection, but by spiritual con- 
formity. If the Church is the Church of the Incarna-. 
tion, she is the Church of that progressive Humanity 
with which Curist is always one, and of which He is 
the abiding pattern. If the Church is the Church of the 
Hoty Guost, she is the Church of an onward-leading, 
self-revealing Divine Spirit. And her unchangeable in- 
stitutions are by that very character ceaselessly self-de- 
veloping.” 

And in close connection with these weighty utter- 
ances, we find a nobie plea for the full maintenance of 
the Cathedral system, not only as furnishing a centre for 
Diocesan life and vigor, — “ to keep alive the distinctive 
doctrines of the Church, as at a spiritual focus,” — but as 
a powerful agency in stimulating and advancing sound 
learning, especially in theology and sacred music. 


Palaces of light, 
Whither as to their fountains other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 


The whole argument in fact, at which we can merely 
glance, has also a very pertinent application to our own 
necessities and prospects. It is sometimes stated, bit- 
terly stated, and not altogether without reason, that the 
Church here as a body cares but little for learning. 
Certainly, there is comparatively but little deep and 
thorough scholarship among us. Nor can it well be 
otherwise, so long as matters remain as they are. The 
inexorable demands of pulpit and pastoral labor prevent, 
in the great majority of cases, those who have ability 
and a desire for the acquisition of learning from doing 
more than becoming respectably uf in certain depart- 
ments. They can never hope to do the work, or acquire 
the attainments possible to “learned leisure,” which the 
incumbents of Cathedral Stalls in some marked in- 
stances enjoy. 

Under Yvvecig —the Spirit of Understanding — the 
position and duty of the Priesthood are most nobly stated, 
and valuable directions are given for Church Wardens, 
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and other officers. “ The Priest remembers (if he is a 
true Priest) that the Priesthood of Curist must be rep- 
resented in him. Far beyond any specific act which it 
is his to do, as an organ of Curist’s Body, he must ever 
be mindful how great a portion of Curist’s Priesthood 
consists in revealing Gop. He is set in His place to 
make Gop known: known freshly to those who know 
Him not, better and better known continually to those 
who do. The Priest defies and defiles his office if he 
does not by his sermons and his teachings and his cat- 
echisings in public, by his private conversations and his 
gentle instructions, bring Gop home to every mind, teach 
every spirit to pray, and remove the difficulties which 
stand between each soul and its Gop.” Weighty words 
these, and worthy of the source from which they ema- 
nate ! 

Further on in the same division there is another sub- 
ject of immense practical importance touched upon, — 
the delivering of lectures on Church History by able 
men, both clerical and lay. Times are changing, and 
none too soon, in the desire for ecclesiastical informa- 
tion. The general ignorance has long been profound, 
even among people otherwise well informed, and it has 
been anything but “ dss” or a benefit. More than one 
reflecting mind has found therein a producing cause of 
Christian divisions, and perpetuated estrangements; and 
in faithful earnestness of spirit have offered up the 
prayer, “ Let there be light!” In one of the Pitt Street 
Chapel Lectures, delivered in Boston some years ago, by 
leading ministers of the different Protestant bodies, one 
reverend gentleman said, “ We forbear to sail even coast- 
wise on the dark waters of ecclesiastical history.” But 
why this evident fear? For what reason were those wa- 
ters so dark to the reverend lecturer? Did he dread the 
Scylla of popery? or the Charybdis of prelacy? But all 
this sort of thing is rapidly passing away. Such publi- 
cations as Clark’s Anti-Nicene Library are a marked, 
and to the Churchman an encouraging, sign of the pres- 
ent drift. Nothing certainly under the ovveoig of the 
Blessed Spirit will help more in bringing present misun- 
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derstandings and divisions to an end; and further the 
realisation of that prayer of the Church’s Divine Head, 
“ That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me!” 

In the third division, Bovay —the Spirit of Counsel, 
there is a strong argument for consilia action, including 
a wisely regulated lay representation — yet all placed un- 
der the informing and guiding power of the Hoty Spirit. 
And in the fourth division, *loxi¢—the Spirit of 
Strength, there is also a noble statement of the Spirit's 
agency in developing the Christian character through 
Confirmation rightly received, and followed up by sup- 
plies of grace sought and obtained; and also a most wise 
and salutary caution against extreme views and _ prac- 
tices with regard to “ Fasting Communion.” “ Let us 
not corrupt Reverence into Superstition by a fierce in- 
sistence upon Fasting Communion. In itself it is a nat- 
ural and pure form of Reverent Devotion for those capa- 
ble of it: always remembering that it is a means to an 
end, and that if it spoils temper, health, or home-peace, 
it is spoiling religion.” 

Thus, while the necessity for the enlightening and 
guiding power of the Hoty Spirit is never lost sight of, 
the comments and directions assume an intensely prac- 
tical form in dealing with the various phases of churchly, 
social, and business life. In a word, the work does 
honor to the man, and to the exalted station which he 
occupies. 


THE BLOOD COVENANT. 


The Blood Covenant. By H. Cray Trumpsutt, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1885. 


N this book the author has collected a mass of facts 
concerning various bloody rites and ceremonies, more 
or less connected with the sealing of a covenant of friend- 
ship between individuals or nations, and between Gop 
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and man. There is a great deal of sameness in the 
numerous instances cited. This fact, together with the 
disgusting nature of many of the ceremonies, makes the 
thorough reading of the book palling and wearisome. 

The book, however, evinces a good deal of painstaking 
research, and has a value in showing the wide-spread 
prevalence in all ages and countries of the idea that life, 
with all its physical strength, intellectual vigor, and cour- 
ageous instincts, can be transmitted from one to another 
through the mutual transfusion of the blood. Such a 
universal prevalence of the same ideas and of very sim- 
ilar rites and usages could hardly be explained except on 
the ground of a tradition handed down from one original 
source. 

The author justly observes in his preface that “no 
portion of the volume is of more importance than the 
Appendix.” This not only supplies additional facts (of 
which already there was a superabundance), but serves 
the far better purpose of correcting false impressions 
that might have been received from the Lectures. The 
author himself in the preface apologises for the de- 
fective arrangement of his material and for the lack of 
any definite end or aim. “ With the pressure of other 
work upon me the choice was between hurrying it 
out in its present shape and postponing it indefinitely.” 
“Whatever theory shows itself in their present arrange- 
ment is simply that which the facts themselves have 
seemed to enforce and establish in their consecutive dis- 
closure.” 

The general impression derived from a perusal of the 
Lectures would seem to be that the author was furnish- 
ing evidence in proof of the natural origin and growth 
of sacrifice; that it arose from a mere human ceremony, 
by which men entered into a covenant of lasting friend- 
ship with each other,— a ceremony based upon the 
natural observation that the blood was essential to life. 

This, however, results from hasty writing, and the 
want of a thorough digesting of material, for we find 
such an impression corrected in the Appendix. 


All the world over from the beginning, primitive man, in the lowest 
State of savagery, and in the highest stage of civilisation, has been 
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accustomed to recognise the truth, and to cable the symbolisms of 
speech, which are in accordance with the latest advances of physio- 
logical and psychological science, and with the highest spiritual con- 
ceptions of Biblical truth in our nineteenth Christian century. 

When the entire history of man’s outreaching after an inter-union 
of natures with his fellow man and with his Gop is fairly studied, in 
the light thrown on it by the teachings of the Divine-human Being who 
gave his own blood for the consummation of the longed-for Divine- 
human inter-union, it will be more clearly seen whether it was the re- 
lation of the primitive rite itself, or the study of that relation, which 
was very superficial. . .. The recognition of this truth is at the basis of 
all forms of sacrifice in all the ages. And this wonderful attainment 
of primitive man everywhere, we are asked to accept as man’s mere 
natural inheritance from the sensory quiverings of his ancestral tad- 
pole ! 








SOME LATE AMERICAN NOVELS. 


The Late Mrs. Null. By Frank R. Stocxton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

The Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion CRAwrForp. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

Indian Summer. By W. D. Howe ts. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 1886. 

Fohn Bodewin’s Testimony. By Mary HAttock Foote. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. 

Valentino. By Witt1am Watporr Astor. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 


\ R. Frank Stockton has a place as a writer of short 
it stories which should satisfy even a vaulting ambi- 
tion. Such an ambition is far from Mr. Stockton, if we 
may accept as evidence the air of taking his work and 
himself humorously which has given light- heartedness 
and unstudied drollery to all he has done hitherto. But 
that strange, yet quite comprehensible human desire to 
conquer approbation in a fashion other than that in 
which one is perhaps almost over-familiarly aware that 
the hand-clap and “ Bravo” await him, may as reason- 
ably be responsible for an impulse which “ o ‘erleaps itsel’ 
and falls on the other,” as vaulting ambition. And an 
impulse of this sort seems to have pricked on the writer 


of The Late Mrs. Null. 
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The title stands for a conceit of the sort we have 
learned to expect from Mr. Stockton, and the conceit we 
should like greatly if the author had used it in his ac- 
customed manner as the basis of one of his short /an- 
tasias upon every-day life, ending with the familiar cves- 
cendo of an unanswerable question, or the dzmznuendo of 
a surprising anti-climax. But beaten out thin to make 
a novel, it is found to be, after one has had his laugh at 
the idea, the reverse of interesting. Mr. Stockton’s 
original and wholly charming tricksiness of spirit pleases 
everybody in short stories. The brief flights of his 
licensed fancy can never fail to be amusing, for the 
reader can always be depended upon to follow the author 
in the necessary mood of credulous sympathy through a 
dozen magazine pages, and to enjoy the shock of sur- 
prise when on the last page he finds the flight has come 
to an end with jouncing and disrespectful abruptness. 
But when Mr. Stockton asks such a whimsey as would 
bear him prosperously on one of these short-story flights 
to support him while, on adventurous wing, he sails the 
novelist’s long and difficult voyage it inevitably breaks 
down. It must be admitted that though Punch and 
Judy is entertaining, it would be tiresome if presented 
in five acts, and while apologising to Mr. Stockton for 
the comparison, we are forced to say that his excellent 
fooling is much more pleasing when of Punch and Judy 
brevity, especially when the fact is considered that his 
people are, of intent, often parodies more or less solemn 
upon reality, and cannot be expected to maintain the 
reader's interest throughout a novel. The personages of 
The Late Mrs. Nudll are not impelled to their actions by 
anything like an inner necessity of character. The 
author is plainly responsible for their absurdities, and we 
imagine him pulling the wires that set them performing 
the least reasonable of their deeds with the straight face 
of an old showman. 

It would not be fair to convey the impression that 
only one of Mr. Stockton’s favorite conceits cuts its 
humorous capers and comes to its laughable and unex- 
pected end in this volume. The writer has naturally felt 
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that he must provide material sufficient for more than 
one short story for his novel; and half a score of no- 
tional tales are told in the course of the book. But any 
of them would be the better for separate telling, and all of 
them together do not make a work likely to be mistaken 
for a novel. The author would very likely be the first to 
disclaim this dignity for his book, since he refrains from 
characterising Zhe Late Mrs. Nul/ on his title-page. 
Yet he cannot avoid the impeachment of having put 
forth 437 pages of fiction, and whatever may have been 
his purpose, a book of that bulk constitutes a somewhat 
serious performance; and the reader is entitled to ex- 
pect it to render something like an account of itself. 

It might fearlessly be said that 7he Late Mrs. Null is 
a love-story, for it deals wholly with the heart-affairs of a 
young gentleman of fortune and leisure; but it would 
be very difficult to construct a heart, or a hero in whom 
that heart should reside, more completely uninteresting. 
Lawrence Croft, who is the central figure of the book, in 
the sense that the story is told from his standpoint, is 
one of the most thorough-going prigs in fiction. The 
author feels his priggishness, — indeed, the whole tale 
hinges upon his priggish consideration of his love, — but 
as he is his hero he cannot very well make fun of it; 
and on the other hand, whatever he may have intended, 
he fails to win the reader to sympathy with Croft's prig- 
gish passion. A love affair which the reader follows 
neither with compassion for its genuine heart-throbs nor 
with smiles for its comic misery is in a nearly fatal case; 
and one’s concern about Lawrence Croft's foolish and 
unmanly balancings and hesitations regarding Miss Ro- 
berta March is, after a few pages, of the yawning descrip- 
tion. The capital negro-talk and the local color (the 
scene is laid in Virginia) rescue the first part of the book 
from absolute dulness; and the latter part is lively with 
incident of the most unexpected and Stocktonesque 
variety. But the novel sags, as long stretches of rope 
do, in the middle. The love affair of Croft, even if it 
were matter warm enough to carry the reader with it, 
would tax the patience of a professional devourer of 
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novels, for Mr. Stockton does not give this curious 
young man the opportunity of a dozen sentences with 
the object of his adoration in the course of the book. 
One’s interest in a passion so ill-bestead would flag for 
lack of food, though the hero’s love were as hot and eager 
as it is cold and doubtful. 

Besides Croft and Miss March there is a quite numer- 
ous company of characters. Junius Keswick, who has 
been engaged to Miss March, plays the part of Croft’s 
rival with magnanimous gentlemanliness. His cousin, 
Miss Annie Peyton, assumes the amusing disguise of 
Mrs. Null in order to avoid being forced by her aunt, 
Mrs. Keswick, into a marriage with Junius, who is the 
old lady’s nephew; and she carries out her masquerade 
with a sprightly success which in the end wins for her 
the questionable joy of a union with Croft. Mrs. Kes- 
wick is the most fortunately drawn character in the 
book. She has many of the qualities of that familiar 
convention of the stage: the shrewish old lady. But 
she has many others in addition, of Mr. Stockton’s own 
discovery. She is a happy find. The incident of her 
pretended proposal to a lover of former days, which ter- 
minates the book, is decidedly the best thing in it. It 
illustrates the felicity and complete mastery with which 
Mr. Stockton always deals with a subject wholly in the 
range of his delightful talent. The light which the suc- 
cessful treatment of this incident throws back upon all 
the pallidly depicted love of young men and young 
women, which has preceded it, exhibits at once the au- 
thor's power and his weakness. It may seem perverse to 
accept a writer who is in a sense of the humorous order 
upon serious terms. It is easy to conceive Mr. Stockton 
laughing in his sleeve while he set forth the queer doings 
of his queer people, with a solemn farce; and more easy 
to fancy him smiling at a criticism of his book that 
takes it in earnest. But love, it must be said, is an ex- 
tremely serious business, and as love is in one way or an- 
other the subject of 7he Late Mrs. Null, it is fair to hold 
Mr. Stockton responsible for his treatment of it. We 
could more than readily pardon him for not taking the 
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love of his people in very dead earnest if he would take 
it wholly humorously. He does neither; and the result, 
we regret to say, — because Mr. Stockton is capable of 
such admirable work when securely upon his own ground, 
— the result is trivial, and in the main uninteresting. 

If novel writing were an exact science Mr. Marion 
Crawford would certainly have found, as Mr. Stockton 
would have found, a law set down in any treatise upon 
the science, to the general effect that an incident cannot 
by dint of the stoutest bolstering be made to hold up a 
novel. If Mr. Crawford were an architect he would not 
make bold to practise that noble art without a knowl- 
edge of the resisting strength of building materials, and 
some acquaintance, for instance, with the principle of the 
arch and with the weight which an arch of a certain span 
might be expected to support. But he does not hesitate 
to build his latest novel in a way in which he would 
never build a house. A house constructed upon the 
principle of Zhe Zale ofa Lonely Parish would crumble 
about the heads of the occupants in a very lively fashion; 
for, the only foundation provided being a rather stale in- 
cident, a superstructure is reared whose bulk demands 
the solidest sort of base. The tale naturally topples, but 
it does not fall. It may be that good workmanship on 
the superstructure causes us to occasionally overlook the 
bad masonry of the foundation. However that is, Zhe 
Tale of a Lonely Parish stands with more firmness than 
anything in the manner of its construction would lead 
one to expect. 

In this tale Mr. Crawford has landed his cosmopolitan 
talent upon English soil, for the nonce; and we have a 
good, old-fashioned, thrilling, melodramatic English story. 
The story is not much, as has been said, but what there 
is of it would win Miss Braddon’s approval. If we say 
that it tells how a broken-spirited, charming woman seeks 
refuge in a rural village; how, when she ‘has begun to 
find | peace here, her trouble returns to plague her in the 
form of her husband, escaped from Portland prison, 
where he is serving a sentence for forgery; how the 
Squire’s dog helps the husband to his death and the 
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Squire to the hand of his widow, we have told the essen- 
tials of the tale and given a hint of its possibilities in the 
way of stirring narrative. It is clearly not an entirely new 
subject, but it is not an uninteresting one, and Mr. Craw- 
ford treats it with the mechanical skill which comes with 
practice in novel writing. The story is, for the most 
part, distinctly well told, and always in a style of easy 
narrative. But there is three or four times too much of 
it. Being, in fact, matter sufficient for no more than a 
novelette at best, the little story that Mr. Crawford has 
to tell rather loses itself, and the reader, in striving to 
swell itself to the proportions of a novel. There are 
properly only three necessary characters, — the wife, the 
convict-husband, and the Squire, but the plan of the 
book causes the writer to push forward characters natu- 
rally subsidiary into undue prominence, as, for instance, 
in the case of John Short. Short is capitally done, but 
there is no special need for his presence in the story on 
any terms, and his elaborately detailed presentation is a 
kind of artistic impertinence, whatever one may admit 
as to the author’s need to fill a given number of pages. 
It must be understood that 7he Zale of a Lonely Parish 
is extremely interesting in spite of its faults of construc- 
tion. Judicious skipping can do much for a tale if it 
have somewhere a backbone of genuine human interest, 
and when the real fibre of the book is reached and the 
padding forgotten it will be found that Mr. Crawford has 
told a good story excellently well. The story-telling tal- 
ent this writer certainly has in singular and abundant 
measure, and if his blue pencil — that homely but price- 
less registrar of autorial repentance — were as merciless 
as his pen is fluent, we should have from him oftener 
completely admirable examples of the art of pure narra- 
tive, — that art which we are gradually losing in gaining 
so much else from the novelists. 

We do not know why the critic should hesitate to call 
L[ndian Summer the most wholly charming thing that 
Mr. Howells has given us. It is true that he has now 
written a considerable number of volumes, which may 
stand as so many protests against such a judgment, but 
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there is not an /udian Summer among them. It is not 
a book to analyse; it is a book to enjoy. To inquire 
why this light, slenderly-plotted, gay, wise story satisfies 
every sense with which we taste good literature would 
be as impertinent as to challenge the source of a flower’s 
perfume. We owe Mr. Howells our best gratitude for 
this excursion out of his present manner, for this return 
to the old manner, of which surely no right spirit could 
ever have too much. No doubt ten persons have read 
A Modern Instance for one who has read Out of the 
Question, Private Theatricals, A Foregone Conclusion, 
or even A Chance Acquaintance. If it were the other 
way we believe that Mr. Howells would have ten times 
as many unreserved admirers. Admirers with reserva- 
tion he has in abundance, but it would be extremely diff- 
cult to produce at this day any reader knowing him solely 
through his later books who has for his writing the rare, 
complete enthusiasm which possessed those who discov- 
ered his genius in his earliest work. There was not much 
seriousness about Out of the Question or Private Theat- 
ricals ; if there was a problem concealed in either it was, 
as one might say, a society problem rather than a social 
one. But there was unstinted “sweetness and light,” a 
happy philosophy, a subtle, delicate, unapproachable 
humor, a style that touched all these qualities with its 
charm, and was itself the best of charms. It may seem 
wrong-headed and whimsical to wish that Mr. Howells 
had gone on producing work of this character, for clearly 
we should, in that case, have lost Sz/as Lapham, and per- 
haps even Zhe Undiscovered Country. But the wish is 
born of the sincere conviction that such work is most 
congenial to his talent. 

When therefore, as in /ndian Summer, he takes his 
old delightful manner down from its shelf, dusts it and 
sets it to playing again before us, we cannot choose but 
rejoice. Time has mellowed his art, and what he gives 
us is the same as before, but with rich additions. His 
hero is older than the conscientious, admirable young 
men of the early novels, and the writer's outlook upon 
life is that of a man older than the author of 4 Chance 
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Atiitiindance, but the increased age of both is the re- 
verse of a loss, and we fancy that, like Imogene, no one 
will like Colville the less for having lived past certain 
things, or even for his rheumatic twinges and his sleepi- 
ness after evening parties. Colville is, to our sense, one 
of the most thoroughly likable figures in fiction. His 
humorous goodness, his serious honesty of purpose, — 
which for not the first time in human history accomplishes 
its aims less straightforwardly than its owner intends, — 
his nobility of heart, his tireless amiability of spirit, 
above all, if we may venture it, his habit of taking life 
with all earnestness, yet with a drollery which gives to 
all living a pleasant savor,— these excellent qualities 
make up such a man as any of us might be glad to know, 
and such a man as one might be willing to have his sis- 
ter marry. Colville, who is willing to marry Imogene 
Graham for conscience’ and for pity’s sake, in the event 
marries Mrs. Bowen for Indian summer love’s sake; and 
perhaps the book has not much more plot than this. 
But the slightness of the plot, which we have made cause 
of complaint touching Zhe Late Mrs. Null and The Tale 
of a Lonely Parish, would be the last ground for an in- 
dictment against /mdian Summer. ‘This novel is delib- 
erately planned upon a slight scheme, and all its parts 
are in admirable harmony with that design, — a different 
thing from planning a novel upon a large scheme and 
buttressing it weakly. 

Mr. Howells’s art in painting womankind had never 
ampler opportunity than in this volume. Mrs. Bowen, 
Imogene Graham, and that dainty little woman, Effie 
Bowen, are as complete and characteristic creations as 
he has given us. Imogene’s romantic girlishness, her 
womanly self-abnegation, her ingenuousness, her sim- 
plicity, and her ignorant culture are mingled without 
confusion, and with the consent of the reader's under- 
standing, in a thoroughly real young girl. Mrs. Bowen 
is less directly rendered by a series of delicate touches, 
but she is not less successful; while Effie, after Colville, 
is the triumph of the book. She is a child of a sort not 
altogether common in America unfortunately, — the very 
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pink of propriety, of obedience, of all the childish vir. 
tues. Her friendship with Colville one would say is as 
prettily done as anything of the kind in fiction, if there 
were anything quite like it in fiction. The story ends 
as the old-fashioned reader would have it. That is the 
manner in which Mr. Howells sometimes refuses to have 
it; but when it is so it is because life too would not have 
had it so. 

Mrs. Foote has perhaps not received the attention as 
a novelist which her work deserves because she occupies 
already so high a place as an artist; and the public in. 
dulges the curious and unwarrantable habit of grudging 
preéminence to one person in two arts. But Mrs. Foote's 
fiction is not a whit below her admirable achievements 
in magazine illustration, and it seems to be gaining 
steadily in breadth and power. We should certainly be 
perplexed to name an American novel of the last year, 
by an author whose place is lower than the highest, 
which merits more unreserved praise than Yohn Bode- 
win’s Testimony. We had a taste of Mrs. Foote’s qual- 
ity in Zhe Led-Horse Claim and in some earlier tales; 
but the volume under review is easily the most impor- 
tant attempt in fiction which she has given us, and alto- 
gether the most excellent and agreeable. The scene is 
laid in Colorado, and in the hands of one who knows the 
ground as well as this writer and is gifted with her 
charming faculty of description, that is an advantage to 
begin with. It is an advantage, however, with which the 
story could dispense, if necessary ; for the gist and heart 
of the novel —its inner meaning, might be as success- 
fully played out before us with the Andes for back- 
ground as the Rockies. ohn Bodewin'’s Testimony is 
by no means one of those unfortunate books in which 
the scene is all scenery, and the characters little more 
than scene-shifters. It is a thoroughly vital novel, with 
a sound excuse for being. A serious and worthy sub- 
ject, firmly grasped, and treated with grace, tact, and 
vigor, ought certainly to give us good fiction ; and when 
an individuality at once large, earnest, and stimulating is 
added, to fuse the whole, the result is a creation to be 
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thankful for. We do not believe that Mrs. Foote bur- 
dens herself with views about novel-writing. She appar- 
ently writes out of her heart and trusts the spirit to lead 
her aright. She treats her art with honesty and respect, 
she describes people and things as she sees them, and 
does not trouble herself, we should say, with theories 
about the Real and the Ideal. On the other hand, ac- 
cepting Fohn Bodewin’s Testimony as evidence, she is 
incapable of an unworkmanlike performance, and could 
not be guilty of such an artistic perfidy as is implied, for 
instance, in the lamentable practice of putting a con- 
scienceless pen to paper and letting too-fluent ink flow 
forth upon a roving commission, —'the best of ways to 
make manuscript, and the most questionable of ways to 
make a novel. 

Fohn Bodewin's Testimony is, in fact, entirely apart 
from its great charm, a strictly artistic piece of workman- 
ship, in the sense that the structure of the story is faith- 
fully and wisely framed, and holds together in all parts. 
The reader has a sense of security in being in the hands 
of such a writer; the feeling that the fashioner of a story 
so justly planned cannot suffer it to belie itself at any 
point. The characters he knows must be true to the 
law of their inner selves; and, though they must take 
events as they come to them, and accept their influence 
as we all do in the world, the reader is sure that the au- 
thor cannot permit herself to juggle with these events, 
or, with the purpose of upholstering fate for her people, 
shape them otherwise than as they would be shaped in 
life. It would be a pity to blunt the interest of those 
who may take up the book by rehearsing the story here. 
Its character will be sufficiently indicated if it is said 
that it is a novel of conscience, with a romantic setting 
and treatment. Problems of conscience are so little 
known to recent American fiction, and romance so un- 
common an accompanying atmosphere, that Yohn Bode- 
wen's Testimony will justly attract attention on these ac- 
counts. The field is a difficult one, and the perils in 
entering upon it are rather more numerous than the en- 
couragements. The most serious danger, perhaps, is that, 
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the reader’s interest depending upon the conscientious 
balancing of the characters, the writer will fall into hair. 
splittings of all sorts. It is curious and interesting to 
see how Mrs. Foote’s romantic treatment of her situation 
of conscience saves her from this pitfall in almost every 
instance. Treated analytically, only the most consum. 
mate skill could rescue her from it; and as it is, the re- 
straint which Bodewin puts upon himself at the trial in 
the closing chapters is dictated by a process of reasoning 
which is too much like hair-splitting to carry the reader's 
sympathy with it. Mrs. Foote might also have failed 
very readily to make such a man as John Bodewin real 
to us. It is the tendency of such characters to disem- 
body themselves and fall away into the region of abstract 
qualities. Bodewin, however, is as genuine, virile, and 
recognisable a fellow-being as we could ask for, and in 
all ways a notably successful characterisation. Josephine, 
Hilbury, Babe, and Craig are equally well conceived and 
executed. ohn Bodewin's Testimony is a wholesome, 
serious, admirable achievement. 

Mr. Astor writes Valentino out of a rich completeness 
of acquaintance with the time at which its action is sup- 
posed to take place. He is familiar not merely with the 
bare detail of the history of the epoch, but with the cus- 
toms, manners, and character of the people. He repro- 
duces for us their very port and attitude, and, for the 
time, we live in the day of the Borgias. It would be 
futile to speak in detail of a volume which has become 
so familiar. The book deserves to rank high as a reali- 
sation of a past time; and viewed as a novel its interest 
is maintained by a ceaseless procession of incidents. 








we 
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TWO NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with extracts 
from his Journals and Correspondence. Edited by 
Samuel Longfellow. 2 Vols. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. 1886. 

Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence. By Eliz- 
abeth Cary Agassiz: 2 Vols. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


HE likeness which one feels in these two lives, lately 
passed into silence, is the likeness that there is in 
all high living. In the externals of their history little is 
to be perceived in common between Longfellow and Ag- 
assiz. But the patient and life-long devotion of both to 
the highest purposes of life brings them within one spir- 
itual kinship. The prosperous issue of the aims of both 
was the reward of their loyalty. Their lives were cer- 
tainly fortunate and happy beyond the usual lot; but 
circumstance was far from being on the side of either at 
birth, and if they were granted the happiness of seeing 
the air-castles of their boyish dreams take shape in sub- 
stantial stone, it was due much less to the compassion of 
chance than to hard work, backed, of course, by their 
great talents. They worked in the different directions 
which their tastes appointed, and in a curiously different 
fashion ; but there is a unity in two lives, however at 
variance their objects, which have been lived for some- 
thing outside themselves, — for an ideal good or beauty, 
pursued with single, undivertible zeal through all the 
years given them for labor. 

The Agassiz biography is, on the whole, the more 
complete and satisfactory record. The story of Long- 
fellow’s life is told from within in being told by himself 
through his journals and letters; but though we are 
furnished by this method with a very large mass of evi- 
dence about the poet's life, we get, after all, nothing like 
the full impression of it which one might be led to ex- 
pect from the copiousness of the documents submitted. 
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The comment is sparse. ‘The editor has, as it appears 
to us, in his modest anxiety to let his brother tell all his 
own tale, clipped his editorial function regrettably. Not 
only do we miss the flashes of intelligence which a con- 
temporary and a brother could, it would seem, throw 
upon many passages of this interesting life, but much 
of the story might be given us directly “by him with dis. 
tinct gain to the lucidity and coherence of the narrative. 
When Longfellow had found his work as poet and pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, his existence, it must be granted, 
was so completely uneventful that the diary set before 
us pictures well, by the very monotony of its entries, the 
serenity of this happy and blameless life. Yet we con- 
fess to growing as weary of the record of this calm rou- 
tine as the poet often confides to his journal that he was 
of the tiresome round of class-room duties; and we be- 
gin to feel, after a time, as we feel in regard to the cre- 
ations of some novelists, that there ought to be a shorter 
and better way for literature to give us the sense of te- 
dium and every-dayness than to be itself tedious and 
every-day reading. Mr. Samuel Longfellow has done 
his work with a uniform conscientiousness and care that 
merits the highest praise, and we should perhaps be 
grateful for the diffuseness which is an annoyance in 
reading the present volumes because it will offer to the 
writers, who will later come to construct the poet for us 
critically, rather than historically, the most invaluable 
data. And it must not be thought that this work has 
not a great and peculiar charm of its own. The journal 
form of narration has the advantages of its defects. We 
could, of course, get no such intimate knowledge of the 
workings of the mind here laid bare by any other 
method; and even if we should have known what man- 
ner of man this was quite as well if we were in posses- 
sion of scantier information about the weather, the poet's 
walks or rides to Boston, his duties as professor, his 
whist and backgammon, his breakfasts, dinners, and sup- 
pers, we cannot be otherwise than grateful for a journal 
which, however encumbered, affords us so many delight- 
ful revelations. We see the poet meditative at his fire- 
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side in the night-watches, or engendering verses in his 
solitary before-sunrise walks and coming home to lend 
them the form and body which remain to give us pleas- 
ure; we catch glimpses of his intellectual life at a thou- 
sand angles, and are let into his confidence on sides as 
to which his poems are silen'. The journals are full of 
such pleasant, shrewd, illuminating bits of observation as 
this :— 

To me a sermon is no sermon in which [ cannot hear the heart 


beat. 

Sunday is like a stile between the fields of toil, where we can kneel 
and pray or sit and meditate. 

Heard ’s lecture. I noticed that his definition of the ‘great 
poets ’ was one which would include himself. 

’s organ of self-esteem is so large that it seems sometimes as if 
it would lift him off his legs as the zeal of Thomas Aquinas in prayer 
is said to have lifted him into the air. 

Scherb repeated some of the Psalms in Hebrew. Strange, mysteri- 
ous language, building up its poems with square blocks of sound ! 

As one grows older and children multiply, the time is broken up ; 
and household cares usurp the place of poetic dreams and reveries. 
This is the reason men give up poetry, as women do music, after 
marriage. 








And then the letters — his epistles to the great spirits 
of his time, and theirs to him — are rich in implications 
touching his character. Few men have won and kept 
such friends, and these letters show clearly the secret of 
his generous and beautiful capacity for friendship. 
Longfellow was above all a man of sympathy. His 
heart went lovingly out as upon countless invisible wires, 
toward all the experiences of humanity. It was this 
quality which made him the friend of those whom chance 
permitted him to reach and bless directly through his 
kindly personality, and the friend in spirit of the host 
whose knowledge of him was gained through his poetry. 
Lowell, Felton, Hawthorne, Sumner, Ticknor, Emerson, 
Prescott, Hilliard, Holmes, and, not least, Agassiz, cer- 
tainly make a noble company of friends, —a company 
honorable to any man. In the society of these men, and 
others of not inferior fibre, he passed his life, and we 
have not anywhere in the two considerable volumes be- 
fore us a hint of jar or halt in his friendship with them. 
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One of the most interesting of these amiable relations is 
that with Hawthorne. It is our good fortune that the 
two lived far enough apart to be obliged to communicate 
with each other for the most part in writing, and that 
we have thus a report of their intercourse, which shows 
forth its spirit with delightful clearness. Such a report 
we fail to get when, in the case of those whom the poet 
saw daily, we must depend upon his diary alone for our 
impressions. His daily jottings are not bare of reference 
to his friends and contemporaries by any means, but the 
references are almost always concise. The letters which 
passed between Hawthorne and Longfellow, though 
they tell us so much, are not very numerous; but as they 
were generally written upon the receipt of a new book 
by one from the other with the author’s compliments, 
they are often like mile-stones in the lives of each. The 
friends vied with each other in encouragement and sym- 
pathy, and their generous exchange of praise of each 
other’s works ought to go for something i in refutation of 
the tradition of envy, backbiting, and jealousy among 
men of letters. The episode of Hawthorne's gift to 
Longfellow of the subject of Evangeline is, in itself, one 
of the most charming in literary history, as its fruit is 
one of the most admirable poems Longfellow wrote. 

An interesting note in the diary in connection with 
the history of Zvangeline’s creation is the poet’s experi- 
ment with the metre of the poem. Just before publi- 
cation he put a passage from the second canto of the 
second part of Evangeline into pentameters with this 
result : — 

Upon a spray that overhung the stream, 

The mocking-bird, awaking from his dream, 
Poured such delirious music from his throat 
That all the air seemed listening to his note. 
Plaintive at first the song began, and slow ; 

It breathed of sadness, and of pain and woe ; 
Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he flung 
The multitudinous music from his tongue, — 


As, after showers, a sudden gust again 
Upon the leaves shakes down the rattling rain. 


The hexameters have incontestably the advantage, as 
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may be seen from this transcription of the passage as it 
stands in the poem : — 

Then, from a neighboring thicket, the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the notes and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes, 
Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 


The main incidents of Longfellow’s life were known 
before the publication of this biography, and they need 
not be recounted at length here. We read of him asa 
child in his Portland home, that he was “a lively boy 
with brown hair, blue eyes, a delicate complexion and 
rosy cheeks, quick tempered, but as easily appeased, kind- 
hearted and affectionate —the sun-light of the house.” 
And his teacher writes of him when he is six years old: 
“Master Henry Longfellow is one of the best boys we 
have in school. He spells and reads very well. He also 
can add and multiply numbers. His conduct last quarter 
was very correct and amiable.” Correct and amiable he 
remained to his life’s end, and we hear nothing but good 
reports of him throughout his school years. It is almost 
a relief to find “ Monday morning’s lesson and occasional 
levity” falling under the lenient condemnation of one of 
his school-masters. The boy's tendency toward correct 
deportment could not have been emphasised by a more 
extravagantly correct person than Jacob Abbot, the future 
author of the Rollo books, who by chance taught him 
at the academy where he was prepared for college. Long- 
fellow entered Bowdoin at fourteen, an age which seems 
very young now, but which gave him no great start over 
other boys at the time. He was industrious, economical, 
and studious at college, and was graduated creditably. 
His letters to his father, in which he discusses the possi- 
bility of adopting Literature as a profession, are among 
the most interesting in the book. The question was set- 
tled by the offer of a professorship at Bowdoin, which 
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he accepted after the absence of three years in Europe, 
that exerted so large an influence on his after life. At 
Bowdoin he remained a little over five years, and during 
this time married his first wife, Miss Potter, of Portland, 
who died in Germany four years later, while the young 
professor, then fitting himself for his new post at Har- 
vard College, was travelling with her abroad. 

His first impulse to express himself in verse, of which 
we have a record, resulted in these stanzas : — 


THE BATTLE OF LOVEWELL’S POND. 


Cold, cold is the north wind, and rude is the blast 

That sweeps like a hurricane loudly and fast, 

As it moans through the tall, waving pines lone and drear, 
Sighs a requiem sad o’er the warrior’s bier. 


The war-whoop is still, and the savage’s yell 

Has sunk into silence along the wild dell ; 

The din of the battle, the tumult is o’er, 

And the war-clarion’s voice is now heard no more. 


The warriors have fought for their country, and bled ; 
Have sunk to their rest ; the damp earth is their bed ; 
No stone tells the place where their ashes repose, 

Nor points out the spot from the graves of their foes. 


They died in their glory, surrounded by fame, 

And Victory’s loud trump their death did proclaim ; 
They are dead ; but they live in each patriot’s breast, 
And their names are engraven on Honor’s bright crest. 


This performance, which appeared in 7he Portland 
Gazette when Longfellow was thirteen, is marked by the 
appropriateness of sentiment, the placidity of outlook, 
and the easy use of poetic measures which character- 
ises his later poetry; but men who have reached less 
fame have composed more remarkable lines at thirteen. 
There are frequent references in his letters to his family, 
while a student at college, to other verses which he has 
made; but it was not until 1838, when he was about 
thirty years old, that he wrote a poem which attracted 
much attention. This was the Psalm of Life, written 
hastily one bright summer morning on the blank por- 
tions of a note of invitation. This was followed in the 
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same year by the Psalm of Death, regarding the genesis 
of which we have these entries in his journal : — 

Dec. 6. A beautiful holy morning within me. I was softly excited, 
I knew not why ; and wrote with peace in my heart and not without 
tears in my eyes, Zhe Reaper and the Flowers,a Psalm of Death. 1 
have had an idea of this kind in my mind for a long time, without 
finding any expression for it in words. This morning it seemed to 
crystallise at once without any effort of my own. It would seem as if 
thoughts, like children, have their periods of gestation, and then are 
born whether we will or not. 

7th. In the afternoon copied Zhe Reaper for the Knickerbocker, hav- 
ing in the morning received a letter from Clark. Added two stanzas. 
Dissatisfied with them and struck them out, leaving the piece as it 
came from my mind yesterday in a gush. 


At about this time an occurrence gave him a sugges- 
tion for Zhe Wreck of the Hesperus. We have in his 
diary :— 

News of shipwrecks horrible on the coast. Twenty bodies washed 
ashore near Gloucester, one lashed to a piece of the wreck. ‘There is 


a reef called Norman’s Woe where many of these took place. Among 
others the schooner Hesperus. I must write a ballad upon this. 


Not long after he makes this note : — 


I sat till twelve o’clock by my fire, smoking, when suddenly it came 
into my mind to write the ballad of Zhe Schooner Hesperus, which I 
accordingly did. Then I went to bed, but could not sleep. New 
thoughts were running in my mind, and | got up to add them to the 
ballad. It was three by the clock. I feel pleased with the ballad. It 
hardly cost me an effort. It did not come into my mind by lines, but 
by stanzas. 


It was nearly three years later that the sight of so 
commonplace an object as a New York newspaper, 
bearing upon its front the seal of the State of New York, 
and the motto “Excelsior,” inspired him to write the 
poem £xcelstor, the publication of which gave the first 
considerable impulse to his fame. From this time— he 
was now about thirty-four — he went on “ conquering and 
to conquer,” and soon won for himself a place unique 
among American, and indeed among English-speaking, 
poets, for his writing went home to the heart of the com- 
mon people, and there it continues enshrined. 

His fame brought its penalties in the way of self-seek- 
ing visitors, autograph-hunters, and callow manuscript 
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makers ; and in nothing that we know of him is his un- 
selfish kindliness of disposition exhibited as in his patient 
reception of these inflictions. He was gentle and amiable 
to all with whom he came in contact, and spent his time 
for poachers upon it as generously as for the friends who 
came upon the precious hours by invitation. He was a 
faithful son, a good husband and devoted father, and the 
reader of this biography can only regret that the glimpses 
afforded of his domestic life, and especially of his two 
happy marriages, are so slight and fleeting. 

Longfellow’s life was contemplative and serene. The 
life of Agassiz, on the.contrary, was bristlingly active. 
From his earliest years he asked questions of Nature 
which he promptly solved with the tireless energy for 
investigation with which he was born. In the yard be- 
hind his father’s parsonage at Motier there was a stone 
basin, and here, while yet he a lad, he had, he says, “a 
reservoir for all the fishes I could catch,” and he adds :— 


What I know of the habits of the fresh-water fishes of Central Eu- 
rope I mostly learned at that time ; and I may add, that when after- 
ward I obtained access to a large library, and could consult the works 
of Bloch and Lacépéde, the only extensive works on fishes then in 
existence, I wondered that they contained so little about their habits, 
natural attitudes, and mode of action with which I was so familiar. 

At the age of fifteen [he says] I spent most of the time I could 
spare from classical and mathematical studies in hunting the neigh- 
boring woods and meadows for birds, insects, and land and fresh-water 
shells. My room became a little menagerie. . . . Indeed collecting, 
fishing, and raising caterpillars, from which I reared fresh, beautiful 
butterflies, were then my chief pastimes. 


In the intervals of study he amused himself also “ with 
all kinds of handicraft on a small scale.” When a very 
little fellow he could cut and put together a well-fit- 
ting pair of shoes for his sisters’ dolls, was no bad tailor, 
and could make a miniature barrel that was perfectly 
water-tight. He was wont to say in later life, that he 
owed much of his dexterity in manipulation to the train- 
ing of eye and hand gained in these childish plays. When 
Agassiz was ten he was sent to a college for boys at 
Bienne, twenty miles from his father’s Swiss parish, and 
here, in the company of his beloved brother Auguste, he 
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laid an excellent foundation for his education. His read- 
ing at this time was most advanced for a boy of his age, 
and as abundant as his father’s purse and the demands 
upon his time permitted. When he had been four years 
at the school his parents desired him to enter the busi- 
ness-house of his uncle at Neuchatel, with the intent of 
fitting himself for a mercantile life. But the boy begged 
for two additional years of study at the College of Lau- 
sanne, and, backed by his teachers, secured permission 
to continue his student life for that period. Here his 
love for everything bearing on the study of Nature was 
confirmed, and when the time set for his stay was up, his 
mother’s brother, Dr. Mathias Mayor, a physician of note 
in Lausanne, who had observed the boy’s intelligent in- 
terest in anatomy and kindred subjects, recommended to 
Agassiz’ parents that their son be allowed to study 
medicine. His suggestion was effective with them, and 
thus Agassiz escaped the insatiable monster of Com- 
merce, with which most men of unusual parts seem forced 
to do battle for the existence of their genius at some 
time in their young manhood. At seventeen he went 
to Zurich, and here he spent two years studying medi- 
cine under the guidance of professors whose original in- 
vestigations lent freshness to their instruction. Professor 
Schinz, a man of wide knowledge, who held the chair of 
Natural History and Physiology, encouraged the young 
student by giving him a key to his private library, and also 
to his collection of birds. “ Many an hour did the young 
student pass at that time in copying books which were 
beyond his means, though some of them did not cost 
more than a dollar a volume.” Agassiz, writing of this 
period of his life at a later time, says : — 


My inability to buy books was, perhaps, not so great a misfortune 
as it seemed to me; at least it saved me from too great dependence 
on written authority. I spent all my time in dissecting animals and 
in studying human anatomy, not forgetting my favorite amusements 
of fishing and collecting. . . . Professor Schinz’s private collection 
of birds was my daily resort, and I then described every bird it con- 
tained, as I could not afford to buy even a text-book of ornithology. 
I also copied with my own hand, having no means of purchasing the 
work, two volumes of Lamarck’s Animaux sans Vertebres, and my 
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dear brother copied another half volume for me. I finally learned 
that the study of the things themselves was far more attractive than 
the books I so much coveted ; and when at last large libraries became 
accessible to me, I usually contented myself with turning over the 
leaves of the volumes of natural history, looking at the illustrations, 
and recording the titles of the works, that I might readily consult 
for identification of such subjects as I should have an opportunity of 
examining in nature. 


In 1826, when Agassiz was 19 years old, he went to 
the University of Heidelberg where he spent a little 
more than a year enlarging his mind in all directions, 
and finding his love for Natural History growing with 
his increased familiarity with the study. Here he formed 
a friendship with a fellow-student, Alexander Braun, — 
a lover of Botany,— which lost none of its warmth in 
later years. They studied and collected specimens to- 
gether, and in 1827 left Heidelberg in each other's com- 
pany for the University of Munich. Here the two found 
a larger and more inspiring intellectual life. The pro- 
fessors to whose lectures they listened were among the 
foremost scholars in Europe in their several depart- 
ments, and Braun and Agassiz received from them much 
personal aid and encouragement. The two students 
had their room in the house of Professor Dollinger, lec- 
turer on Comparative Anatomy, and this “ became the 
rendezvous of all the aspiring, active spirits among the 
young naturalists at Munich, and was known by the 
name of ‘ The Little Academy.’” Agassiz worked hard 
in the regular University routine; and in the “ Acad- 
emy” with his fellow students, or upon his own account, 
he made diligent original investigations. As the time 
set for the termination of his studies at Munich drew near 
Agassiz became restless under the prospect of settling 
down to the practice of medicine. He grew more and 
more anxious to devote himself to the study of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, and looked forward to winning a professor- 
ship as a means to that end. His father urged practical 
considerations, but was won over to his project by the 
publication of a work on Brazilian fishes, which at once 
gave the young naturalist a certain place among the sci- 
entists of Europe. The discussion between father and 
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son, carried on by letter, was most temperate on both 
sides, and the young Agassiz exhibited, for his part, the 
spirit of affectionate and dutiful submission which at all 
times characterised his admirable and often beautiful 
and touching relation with his parents. 

At the close of 1830, being now 24 years of age, he 
left the University. He was Doctor of Philosophy and 
Medicine, and author of a quarto volume on the fishes 
of Brazil; but these facts baked no bread, and the aid 
which he had received from his father having now ceased, 
he felt obliged to do something for his immediate sup- 
port. He returned to his home in Switzerland with the 
intention of gaining a subsistence from his profession ; 
but in the year which he spent in his father’s parish his 
collection of fishes increased more rapidly than his prac- 
tice as a physician, and in 1831 he set out for Paris. 
He had made arrangements for the publication of two 
further works on fishes, which furnished him with some 
ready capital for the pursuance of the ichthyological 
studies which he now pressed forward in the museums 
of Paris. He worked steadily at the making of his 
books. Cuvier and Humboldt were his kind friends 
and helped him largely. He went on with the prepara- 
tion of his works, straitened by poverty and sometimes 
discouraged by the great difficulties inherent in an en- 
terprise requiring so much time and labor as well as the 
expenditure of considerable sums for the employment of 
artists. To this period belongs a curious dream, which 
is interesting, as Mrs. Agassiz says, — 





Both as a psychological fact, and as showing how, sleeping and 
waking, his work was ever present with him. He had been for two 
weeks striving to decipher the somewhat obscure impression of a fos- 
sil fish on a stone slab in which it was preserved. Weary and per- 
plexed he put his work aside at last, and tried to dismiss it from his 
mind. Shortly after, he waked one night persuaded that while asleep 
he had seen his fish with all the missing features perfectly restored. 
But when he tried to hold and make fast the image, it escaped him. 
Nevertheless, he went early to the Jardin des Plantes, thinking that 
on looking anew at the impression he should see something which 
would put him on the track of his vision. In vain, — the blurred rec- 
ord was as blank as ever. The next night he saw the fish again, but 
with no more satisfactory result. When he awoke it disappeared 
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from his memory as before. Hoping that the same experience might 
be repeated, on the third night he placed a pencil and paper beside 
his bed before going to sleep. Accordingly, toward morning the fish 
reappeared in his dream, confused at first, but at last with such dis- 
tinctness that he had no longer any doubt as to its zodlogical charac- 
ters. Still half dreaming, in perfect darkness, he traced these charac- 
ters on the sheet of paper at the bedside. In the morning he was 

- surprised to see in his nocturnal sketch features which he thought it 
impossible the fossil itself should reveal. He hastened to the Jardin 
des Plantes, and, with his drawing as a guide, succeeded in chiselling 
away the surface of the stone, under which portions of the fish proved 
to be hidden. When wholly exposed it corresponded with his dream 
and his drawing, and he succeeded in classifying it with ease. He 
often spoke of this as a good illustration of the well-known fact, that 
when the body is at rest the tired brain will do the work it refused 
before. 


A very generous gift from Humboldt rescued Agassiz 
at a time which soon came, when he was almost disheart- 
ened and had begun to feel that his labors in Paris must 
be given up. Soon after he was rejoiced by an invita- 
tion to fill the chair of Natural History at Neuchatel. 
Here he spent the years from 1832 to 1846 very happily. 
He was ceaselessly busy with his studies and investiga- 
tions, with the works upon fishes which he continued to 
issue in parts, and with teaching. Besides his regular 
duties as professor, Agassiz lectured to audiences of 
friends and neighbors on botany and zodlogy, and with 
their children took long walks over the hills about Neu- 
chatel, instructing them as he went. 


From some high ground affording a wide panoramic view Agassiz 
would explain to them the formation of lakes, islands, rivers, springs, 
water-sheds, hills, and valleys. He always insisted that physical ge- 
ography could be better taught to children in the vicinity of their own 
homes than by globes or maps, or even books. Nor did he think a 
varied landscape essential to such instruction. Undulations of the 
ground, some contrast of hill and plain, some sheet of water with the 
streams that feed it, some ridge of rocky soil acting as a water-shed, 
may be found everywhere, and the relation of facts shown perhaps as 
well on a small as on a large scale. . 

When the talk was of tropical or distant countries pains were taken 
to procure characteristic specimens, and the children were introduced 
to dates, bananas, cocoa-nuts and other fruits, not easily to be ob- 
tained in those days in a small inland town. They, of course, con- 
cluded the lesson by eating the specimens, a practical illustration 
which they greatly enjoyed. 
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During the years in Neuchatel Agassiz became inter- 
ested in the glacial phenomena of movement and trans- 
portation in the Alpine valleys, in connection with which 
his name has become famous the world over. His in- 
vestigations led him to the theory of the great ice period, 
which, with its corollaries, is familiar to every modern 
student of science. It was in the summer of 1836 that 
Agassiz first engaged in glacial inquiries, and from that 
time until his death in 1873 it was the mastering inter- 
est of his life. He established a permanent station upon 
the glacier of the Aar in 1840, and until his departure 
for the United States spent every summer with a party 
of scientists in studying glacial phenomena. In the pur- 
suit of positive knowledge about the glaciers there were 
no limits to his enterprise and daring. Accompanied 
by his friends and six guides he accomplished, in 1841, 
his famous ascent of the Jungfrau, and in the same year 
made an audacious exploration of the internal structure 
of the Aar glacier by descending into it. 


Not satisfied with the report of his instruments from these unknown 
regions, he determined to be lowered into one of the so-called wells 
in the glacier, and thus to visit its interior in person. For this pur- 
pose he was obliged to turn aside the stream which flowed into the 
well into a new bed which he caused to be dug for it. This done, he 
had a strong tripod erected over the opening, and, seated upon a board 
firmly attached by ropes, he was then let down into the well, his friend 
Escher lying flat on the edge of the precipice to direct the descent and 
listen for any warning cry. . . . He was lowered successfully and with- 
out accident to a depth of eighty feet. There he encountered an un- 
foreseen difficulty in a wall of ice which divided the well into two com- 
partments. He tried first the larger one, but finding it split again into 
several narrow tunnels, he caused himself to be raised sufficiently to 
enter the smaller, and again proceeded on his downward course with- 
out meeting any obstacle. Wholly engrossed in watching the blue 
bands, still visible in the glittering walls of ice, he was only aroused 
to the presence of approaching danger by the sudden plunge of his 
feet into water. His first shout of distress was misunderstood, and his 
friends lowered him into the ice-cold gulf instead of raising him. The 
second cry was effectual, and he was drawn up, though not without 
great difficulty, from a depth of one hundred and twenty-five feet. The 
most serious peril of the ascent was caused by the huge stalactites of 
ice, between the points of which he had to steer his way. Any one of 
them, if detached by the friction of the rope, might have caused his 
death. He afterward said: ‘ Had I known all its dangers, perhaps I 
should not have started on such an adventure. Certainly, unless in- 
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duced by some powerful scientific motive, I should not advise any one 
to follow my example.’ 


The ideas which Agassiz advanced regarding glacial 
action and development met with general opposition 
among scientific men, especially in E ngland, and he often 
found occasion to visit that country to urge his theory. 
There he made many pleasant acquaintances and friend- 
ships, received many honors, and won a commanding 
reputation, as he had begun to, indeed, throughout Eu. 
rope. He had long been anxious to visit the United 
States with the intention of making certain investiga- 
tions in ichthyology. Through Humboldt the King of 
Prussia became interested in his plans, and his grant of 
fifteen thousand francs for the journey determined him 
definitely upon a voyage to America. 

The story of his stay in the United States is well 
known, and it is needless to enter into it in detail. He 
first appeared before us in the character of a lecturer, 
and, though hampered by a foreign accent, he became 
immediately popular, as no one could fail to be who 
spoke out of Agassiz’ full knowledge, with his engaging 
directness and simplicity. He made the tour of the 
country and satisfied his scientific curiosity concerning 

but he did not return to Europe at the end of the 
term he had appointed. The Scientific School chanced 
to be established at Cambridge nearly coincidentally with 
the revolution of 1848 and the proclamation of the French 
Republic. Switzerland was in a tumult, and educational 
institutions in danger. Agassiz was offered the chair of 
Natural History in the school and accepted it. In Cam- 
bridge, where he now settled, Lowell, Felton, Peirce (the 
mathematician), Ticknor, Holmes, Prescott, and Emer- 
son became his warm friends, as they were Longfellow’s, 
and the two men whose lives we are considering min- 
gled in daily intercourse, and learned to know each other 
with esteem and admiration on both sides. In 1851 
Agassiz accepted a professorship in the medical college 
in Charleston, S. C., and here for two years he lectured 
during the three winter months, occupying the interval 
between the autumn and spring courses at Harvard. 
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His relations with members of the Coast Survey being 
very friendly, he often made tours for scientific investiga- 
tion on government vessels ; and his visit to Florida for 
the purpose of reporting upon the coral formations of 
the coast of that state, as well as his later voyage around 
Cape Horn to California, will be remembered. A tour 
of Brazil, accomplished in 1865, resulted in numerous 
gains for the cause of science. 

Agassiz undertook during his stay in this country an 
immense work, entitled Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the United States. It was planned for issue in 
ten volumes, but only four saw the light. The subscrip- 
tions to this undertaking were generous, though the price 
of the volumes was high; and this proof of the esteem 
and consideration in which his labors were held touched 
Agassiz deeply. But the crowning joy of his life, as 
well as the consummation of a long-cherished hope, was 
the establishment of the Museum of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy at Cambridge. 

No account of Agassiz would be complete which did 
not touch upon his faithfulness to his religious instincts 
in the midst of his life-long questioning of the secrets of 
Nature. “A physical fact is as sacred as a moral princi- 
ple,” he wrote in his last published article, and he would 
have accepted a denial of Gop from Nature, if he had 
found Him denied by her, as unhesitatingly as he ac- 
cepted and honored the affirmation which repeated itself 
unceasingly as the fruit of all his challenges of Nature's 
works. He “thought nobly of the soul,” and to the end 
of his life did not overcome his aversion for the theory of 
Evolution, nor find in his investigations sufficient grounds 
for its support. On the contrary, the volumes under 
review contain numerous expressions like the follow- 
ing :— 

Have fishes descended from a primitive type? So far am I from 
thinking this possible, that I do not believe there is a single specimen 
of fossil or living fish, whether marine or fresh-water, that has not 
been created with reference to a special intention and a definite aim, 
even though we may not be able to detect but a portion of these nu- 


merous relations of the essential purpose. Are the present fishes su- 
perior to the older ones? As a general proposition, I would say no. 
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It seems to me that even the fishes which preceded the appearance of 
reptiles in the plan of creation were higher in certain characters than 
those which succeeded them; and it is a strange fact that these 
ancient fishes have something analogous with reptiles, which had not 
then made their appearance. One would say that they already existed 
in the creative thought, and that their coming, not far removed, was 
actually anticipated. 

And Mrs. Agassiz, commenting upon this attitude of 
her husband toward this great question, writes : — 

The coincidence between the geological succession, the embryonic 
development, the zodlogical gradation, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of animals in the past and present, rested, according to his belief, 
upon an intellectual coherence and not upon a material connection, 
So, also, the variability, as well as the constancy, of organised beings, 
at once so plastic and so inflexible, seemed to him controlled by some- 
thing more than the mechanism of self-adjusting forces. In this con- 
viction he remained unshaken all his life, although the development 
theory came up for discussion under so many various aspects during 
that time. His views are now in the descending scale; but to give 
them less than their real prominence here would be to deprive his 
scientific career of its true basis. Belief in a Creator was the key- 
note of his study of nature. 

Content such a man as Agassiz can never be, for the 
bounds of the domain which he would explore recede un- 
failingly as he goes forward, and the stretches of con- 
quered country behind are but so many incitements to 
reduce to possession the unknown land before. But he 
lived up to the fullest measure of himself, and few men 
can, upon their deathbeds, have had less to regret in the 
way of unused opportunities than he. His was a marvel- 
lously single, shapely, symmetrical life, seeming to spring 
from its earliest beginnings as surely into its destined 
form as a tree does, and making good, with a like per- 
sistence, the law of its being, by growing and expanding, 
and bringing forth at last the perfect fruit implied by the 
first young slip. It is pleasant to read the story of such 
a life, and to watch it fulfil its promises year by year. 
The winds of circumstance blow and rave about the man, 
but they do not disturb him in his loyal pursuit of his 
object. He knows what he has to do; he has his call 
from within, and outward conditions are not his concern. 
No privation has terror for him, and no labor discourages 
him. In his poverty he has confidence to draw drafts 
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upon his future, and his future honors them. He un. 
dertakes works in the cause of Science which would 
frighten richer men by their cost, and the result justifies 
him. When he runs up against a seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacle, and is at the end of his resources, Provi- 
dence raises up good friends to send him forward upon 
his self-sacrificing course. And when he is at last firmly 
upon his feet, and doing his chosen work in security and 
honor in America, his increased means are only a good 
to him so far as they can help on his life-work. His lab- 
oratory, his collections, his museum are constantly eat- 
ing up more money than he can earn in the easy pursuit 
of his routine duties as professor at Harvard; and he 
makes frequent and exhausting lecture tours, and later 
establishes, with his courageous wife, a school for girls at 
Cambridge, to coin himself into the dollars necessary, 
not for his own comfort or advantage, but for the fur- 
therance of the cause of science. 

We get in this Lzfe of Agassiz edited by his wife 
a gratifyingly complete and satisfactory picture of the 
man as he was,—of his energy, of his unflagging de- 
votion to his large and unseltish purposes, of his gener- 
ous abolishment of himself in the pursuit of higher aims, 
of his big, warm heart, of his genial, lovable personality, 
of his rounded life, concordant and agreeing in all its 
parts; and Mrs. Agassiz deserves the thanks of all who, 
through her, have made acquaintance with the noble 
character of her husband, for no reader can possess him- 
self of the narrative of this fine life, which she tells with 
such perfect sympathy and understanding, with such 
modesty and reserve and yet with such fulness, and fail 
to feel himself the richer for the knowledge of it. 
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MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BRIT- 
AIN DURING THE XIX. CENTURY. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century. St. Giles Lectures. By JoHn 
Tuttocn, D. D., LL. D. Senior Principal in the 
University of St. Andrews. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


HE movement of thought, especially of religious 

thought, is continuous, though not uniform, and 
therefore any attempt like this of Principal Tulloch is 
inevitably imperfect. Thus the division, according to 
the arbitrary lines of a century, is merely a convenience. 
It is like taking the measurements of a river between 
two points, as of the Hudson, for instance, between New- 
burg and Peekskill. The starting point is made with 
Coleridge, the closing with Robertson and Bishop Ew- 
ing. While some such division is necessary, one must 
not get the idea that these movements were complete in 
themselves. We think that Dr. Tulloch has in the main 
dealt very fairly with the different schools of which he 
has to treat. The least satisfactory portion is his criti- 
cism of the Oxford Movement. That is one impossible 
to be measured or understood from without. It was 
founded (whatever the possible extravagances of some of 
its promoters may have been) upon a very vital principle, 
namely, the idea of a Church divinely instituted in the 
beginning and continuously descended. There may be 
great difficulty in defining the exact relations of any 
branch or portion of the Church in any given time with 
this ever existing life, but no one who does not hold to 
it in some shape c can possibly be a safe interpreter of re- 
ligious thought. To one who regards the Church as 
constituted by Scriptural directions at any later period, 
there must happen the mistake of supposing that many 
points are left free to choice, which are really dependent 
on authority. The idea of a supernatural life conveyed 
by appointed agencies is lost in that of a mere subjective 
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influence. The value of an institution is thus measured 
by the effect men may recognise in it, and not by its un- 
changing and Divine purpose. It is very true that the 
conceptions of the leaders of the Oxford Movement were 
one-sided, and the points on which they went over to 
Rome were in many cases quite unlike. But their rad- 
ical thought was one which lies at the base of all re- 
ligious life, the idea of the Church as the kingdom of 
Heaven, and not as the creation of men. 

The other portions of these lectures are more satisfac- 
tory, and their general tendency is a good one. They 
are, in fact, part of that large and growing effort toward 
a restoration of the lost unity of the visible Church, 
which is now going on. They are an effort toward the 
reconciliation of religious differences, by showing in 
what respects these are the outcome of partial views. 
Their main defect is that they suggest no sufficient basis 
of reunion, but it is much to set forth the idea that dif- 
ferences are not essential, but rather varying, modes of 
approaching the same truth. This is the converse of the 
past methods of dealing with these subjects. We are in- 
clined, too, to accept Dr. Tulloch’s idea that Coleridge 
was the great leader of the awakening movement in re- 
ligious matters, or rather that his spirit was the one first 
reached by the illuminating thought of the new day, the 
foremost peak on which the rising light of dawn fell. 
No one can complain that the view of religious thought 
in this book is not wide enough, since it takes in John 
Stuart Mill and Carlyle, but Principal Tulloch has given 
a decidedly interesting history, and, of course, has not 
failed to bring in one or two Scotch ministers. The 
plan of the book looks to a perfect impartiality, but it is 
quite easy to see that there is a strong leaning on the 
author's part to the more rationalistic view of the Scrip- 
tures which is pervading Scotch theology. This is per- 
haps the inevitable reaction from the over rigid notions 
of the past, but we caution the reader against taking im- 
plicitly all he may find in these pages. 
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